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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
BY THE EDITOR, 


Tue spirit and character of a nation are said to be tolerably well 
defined, distinguished, and illustrated, by the peculiar and indigenous 
amusements in which it delights. If this be true, most assuredly the 
spirit and character of our own country must have changed, marvellously 
and vip. weer during the last century—nay, within the last half, we 
might almost say the last quarter of a century; for, by taking a hasty 
retrospective glance, we shall, in a moment, perceive as great (or even 
a greater) alteration in the pleasurable pursuits of English society 
during the shortest of those periods as has taken place in the “ dresses 
and decorations” of the individuals of whom it is composed. 

In this cursory review, it is not my intention to go farther back than 
the year 1739, involving just one hundred years. Nor does it appear that 
the changes to which I allude, were ever before so marked and decided 
as they have been during the last twenty-five years—a circumstance 
which may perhaps be satisfactorily accounted for by the constant inter- 
course of the English with the continent, secured to them by the Duke 
of Wellington, in the consummation of all his glories at Waterloo, now 
nearly a quarter of a century since. : 

One of our most popular coeval writers, and one of the most agree- 
able members of society, who has, for ‘love of his ease,” become a 
denizen (naturalized altogether we believe by this time) of Brighton, 
some years since published an extremely clever and interesting work 
upon “ British Sports,” in which he carries us back to a much more re- 
mote period; but so interesting is one portion of his recapitulation, 
especially as bearing upon a change of public amusements during the 
period to which he refers, that we do not hesitate to extract from his 
valuable work the following passage : 3 

*‘ The Norman conquest effected two marked changes in the sports 
and pastimes prevalent at the close of the Saxon era, by restricting the 
privileges of the chase, and first establishing those barbarous game- 
laws, the imposition of which was one of the greatest insults of ty- 
ranny, while their maintenance, in scarcely mitigated severity at the 
present enlightened era, cannot be otherwise designated, than a mon- 
strous oppression upon the lower orders, and a flagrant outrage offered 
to the spirit of the times. When these laws were first passed, it might 
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have been felt as some mitigation of their enormity, that they were 
enacted by a foreign despot, in right of conquest, and by virtue of the 
sword, which was then paramount over all legislation; but it must ag- 
gravate the bitterness of their present tyranny, to know that these san- 
guinary statues are upheld, and even made more terrible by those who 
ought naturally to be protectors, and not the imprisoners and per- 
secutors unto death of their poorer fellow-countrymen.. The second 
notable change in our pastimes, occasioned by the advent of the Nor- 
mans, was the introduction of tournaments and jousts, together with 
all the pomps, gallantries, and observances of chivalry, which, although 
they all bore the visible impress of war, were decidedly civilizing, and 
even ennobling in their general tendency. 

‘ All good and faithful knights swore by the symbolical cross on the 
pummel of their swords, to be the stanch champions of Christianity, 
which now for the first time began to exercise a marked influence upon 
the usages of war; at once exalting that courage which had previously 
been a brutal impulse into a noble principle, tempering it with genero- 
sity, mercy, and forbearance: while the romantic deference for the 
weaker sex, which forms such a distinguishing characteristic of chi- 
valry, polished and completed the manners of the cavalier, by adding 
suavity and gentleness to his other accomplishments. Nor were per- 
sonal comeliness, strength, and agility, together with perfect horseman- 
ship, and adroitness in all martial exercises, the sole qualifications he 
was expected to possess: to invincible courage, and a strict regard for 
veracity, it was requisite that he should add graceful dancing, and a 
competent knowledge of music. Hunting and hawking were also ac- 
quirements that he was obliged to possess, as soon as he had strength 
enough to practise them. Of Sir Tristram, who is held forth as the 
mirror of chivalry in the romance of ‘The Death of Arthur,’ we are 
told that he had not only acquired the language of France, but all the 
rules of courtly behaviour; ‘ but in harping and instruments of music, 
he applied himself in his youthe for to learne; and after as he growed 
in might and strength, he laboured ever in hunting and hawk- 
ing.’ Another ancient romance says of its hero, ‘He every day 
was provyd in dancing and in songs, that the ladies could think 
were convenable for a nobleman to conne. The king, for to assay 
him, made justs and turnies, and no man did so well as he in 
runnyng, playing at the paume,* shootyng, and castyng of the 
barre, nor found he his master.” Reading might, perhaps, be im- 
plied, but it is not expressly mentioned as an essential accomplish- 
ment. It is evident, however, that under the ennobling influences of 
chivalry, and of female society, the mind began to be cultivated as well 
as the powers of the body; and that the manners of the Saxon times 
were ap aki by an infusion of incipient politeness and urbanity. 
Where these qualities distinguish the upper classes, fashion will soon 
make them penetrate, at least partially, into the lower: we find ac- 
cordingly that the sons of citizens and yeomen, and more especially the 
young Londoners, affected in all their sports and pastimes an imitation 
of the martial exercises and usages of chivalry. They fought with clubs 
and bucklers, they practised running at the quintain; and when the 
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frost set in they would go upon the ice, and tilt at one another with 

les, in imitation of lances in a just; rude pastimes it must be con- 
fessed, but as they were doubtless accompanied with the strict regard to 
honour and fairness, as well as with the generosity and forbearance 
that characterized the exercises of chivalry, from which they were 
copied, they could not fail to have a beneficial effect upon popular 
manners. 

‘¢ When chivalry lost its primitive spirit, and the romantic enthusiasm 
which had distinguished the middle ages began to decline, a marked 
change occurred in the education of the nobility, the mind receiving a 
more attentive cultivation, and gentler pastimes, or sedentary amuse- 
ments coming into vogue; while body exercises, and the exertions of 
muscular strength, were abandoned to the vulgar. This alteration soon 
began to exercise its influence upon the inferior classes, who gradually 
discontinued the sports that had sprung up from an imitation of the 
jousts and tournaments, and who, though they had not the means, nor 
perhaps the inclination, to imitate their betters in mental culture, readily 
aped them in their vices, resorting to games and recreations that pro- 
moted idleness, dissipation, and gambling. Personal prowess and vigour 
being rendered in a great measure unnecessary by the invention of gun- 
powder, and the consequent revolution in all the modes of war, chivalry 
began to decay towards the latter part of the fifteenth century, especially 
in this country, where the wars of the Roses occupied the nobility and 
gentry, and real battles afforded little leisure for exercising the mockery 
of war. Tilts and tournaments, indeed, continued to be occasionally dis- 
played, sometimes with prodigious splendour and magnificence, until 
the end of the following century, being usually exhibited at coronations, 
royal marriages, and other occasions where pomp and pageantry were 
required ; but these shadows of extinct chivalry possessed none of the 
utility, and therefore none of the vital spirit with which it had been 
animated in former days. What had once been a valuable school of 
war, and of all knightly accomplishments, had now degenerated into a 
tawdry and unmeaning game. 

“¢ Proud of his bodily strength and agility, and anxious to display them, 
Henry VIII. once more gave a temporary fashion to military pastimes 
and violent corporeal exercises. Even after his accession to the throne, 
according to his biographer, Hale, he continued daily to amuse himself 
in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling, or dancing, and frequently in 
tilting, tourneying, fighting at the barrier with swords and battle-axes, 
and such like martial recreations. These were not practised, however, 
to the exclusion of intellectual pursuits, for we learn from the same 
authority, that he spent his leisure time in playing at the recorders, 
flute, and virginals, in setting of songs, singing, and making of ballads. 
In the succeeding century we have the following description of the 
sports of Charles, Lord’ Mountjoy :* ‘ He delighted in study, in 
gardens, in riding on a pad to take the air, in playing at shovelboard, 
and cards, and in reading of play-books, for recreation, and especially 
in fishing and fishponds, seldom useing any other exercises, and usein 
these rightly as pastimes, only for a short and convenient time, and ‘wi 
great variety of change from one to the other.’ 





* From the “ Itinerary of Fynes Morison,” published, a. p. 1617. 
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“ James I., in a set of rules drawn up by himself, and addressed to his 
eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, gives the following instruction re- 
specting his recreation : ‘ From this court I debar all rough and violent 
exercises; as the foote ball, meeter for laming than making able the 
users thereof, as likewise such tumbling tricks as only serve for com- 
eedians and balladines to win their bread with; but the exercises I would 
have you to use, although but moderately, not making a craft of them, 
are running, leaping, wrestling, fencing, dancing, and playing at the 
caitch, or tennise, archerie, palle-malle, and such like other fair and 
pleasant field games. And the honourablest and most recommendable 
games that yee can use on horseback, and especially such as may teach 
you to handle } a arms thereon; such as the tilt, the ring, and low 
riding, for handling of your sword. I cannot omit here the hunting, 
namely, with running hounds, which is the most honourable and noblest 
sort thereof, for it is a theevish form of hunting to shoote with gunnes 
and bowes; and greyhound hunting is not so martial a game. As for 
hawkinge, I condemn it not; but I must praise it more sparingly, be- 
cause it neither resembleth the wars so neere as hunting, and is more 
uncertain, and subject to mischances: and which is worst of all, is there 
through and extreme stirrer up of the passions. 

*«¢ As for sitting or house pastimes, since they at times supply the rooms 
which, being empty, would be patent to pernicious idleness, I will not 
therefore agree with the curiosity of some learned men of our age in 
forbidding cards, dice, and such like games of hazard: when it is foul 
or stormy weather, then I say, may ye lawfully play at the cardes 
and tables; for, as to dicing I think it becometh best deboushed soul- 
diers to play at on the heads of their drums, being only ruled by ha- 
zard, and subject to knavish cogging ; and as for the chesse, I think it 
overfonde, because it is overwise and philosophicke folly.’ 

‘* After the wars of the parliament, when the pleasure-hating Puritans 
gained the ascendancy, the pastimes of all classes, but more especially 
of the lower orders, suffered a miserable suspension and abridgment. 
Austerity and mortification were enforced by those morose ascetics, 
with a blind rigour that confounded the most innocent recreations with 
others of which the suppression, or at least the regulation, might per- 
haps have been desirable. Not only were the theatres and public gar- 
dens closed, but a war of bigotry was carried on against maypoles, 
wakes, fairs, organs, fiddles, dancing, Whitsun-ales, puppet-shows, and 
almost every thing else that wore the semblance of popular amusement 
and diversion. The recoil of the national mind, thus forcibly wrested 
from its natural bias, occasioned that burst of licentiousness and general 
demoralization which disgraced the return and reign of Charles II.; a 
warning that ought not be forgotten by the modern puritans, who 
would restrict the harmless pastimes of our labouring classes. 

*“‘It was not until the discontinuance of bodily exercises afforded 
leisure for mental improvement, that the cultivation of letters and 
seesning bape to be esteemed an indispensable part of a polite educa- 
tion. me of the nobility, however, proud, as it should seem, of the 
ignorance which had been ‘ handed down to them by the wisdom of their 
ancestors,’ clung to the old prejudices against book-learning.  ‘ It is 
enough,’ said a person of high rank to the secretary of Henry VIII., ‘it 
is enough for the sons of the nobility to wind their horn, and carry their 
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hawk fair, and leave study and learning to the children of meaner 
people,’ We have young patricians of the present day who act up to 
the spirit of this diction; while we have sapient graybeards in the same 
class who, having mastered their letters, seem to be afraid that letters 
might become their masters if they suffered them to be generally ac- 
quired by the lower classes. 

‘* Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ gives us a general view 
of the sports most prevalent in the seventeenth century. ‘ Cards, dice, 
hawks, and boned, he observes, ‘are rocks upon which men lose 
themselves, when they are imprudently handled and beyond their for- 
tunes: Hunting and hawking are honest recreations, and fit for some 
great men, but not for every base inferior person, who while they main- 
tain their falconer, and dogs, and hunting nags, their wealth runs away 
with their hounds, and their fortunes fly away with their hawks.’ He 
recapitulates as the common pastimes both of town and country,* ‘ bull- 
baitings, and bear-baitings, in which our countrymen and citizens greatly 
delight, and frequently use ; dancers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, trage- 
dies, artillery-gardens, and cock-fighting. Ordinary recreations we have 
in winter, as cards, tables, dice, shovelboard, chess-play, the philoso- 
pher’s game, small trunks, shuttlecocks, billiards, music, masks, singing, 
dancing, ule-games, &c.’ Tothis catalogue, he adds, ‘ Dancing, sing- 
ing, masking, mumming, and stage-plays, are reasonable recreations if 
in season ; as are May-games, wakes and Whitsun-ales, Let them,” that 
is the common people, ‘ freely feast, sing, and dance, have buppet-plays, 
hobby-horses, tabors, crowds (2. e. fiddles), and bagpipes. Plays, masks, 
jesters, tumblers, and jugglers, are to be winked at, lest the people should 
do worse than attend them.’ 

“< Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey, published in the year 1720, gives 
us the following general view of the pastimes of the Londoners, *‘ The 
modern sports of the citizens,’ says the editor, ‘ besides drinking, are 
cock-fighting, bowling upon greens, playing at tables or backgammon, 
cards, dice, and billiards; also musical entertainments, dancing, masks, 
balls, stage-plays, and club-meetings, in the evening; and they some- 
times ride out on horseback, and hunt with the Lord Mayor’s pack of 
dogs, when the common hunt goes out. The lower classes divert them- 
selves at football, wrestling, cudgels, ninepins, shovelboard,* cricket, 
snowball, ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear bait- 
ings, throwing at cocks, and lying at alehouses.’ 

‘In addition to peculiar and extensive privileges of hunting, hawking, 
and fishing, the Londoners had large portions of ground allotted to 
them in the vicinity of the city, for such pastimes as were best calcu- 
lated to render them strong and healthy. The city damsels had also 
their recreation on the celebration of these festivals ; dancing to the ac- 
companiment of music, and continuing their sports till moonlight. 
Stow tells us that in his time it was customary for the maidens, after 
evening prayers, to dance and sing in the presence of their masters and 
mistresses, the best performer being rewarded with a garland. 

‘‘ Who can peruse the recapitulation of London sports and amuse- 
ments, even so late as the beginning of the last century, without being 
struck by the contrast it presents in its present state? when, as a 
French traveller observes, ‘ It is no longer a city, but a province co- 





* The shoveiboard, once an indispensable appendage to the hall of great houses, 
had now become vulgar, its place being probably supplied by a billiard-table. 
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vered with houses?’”’ In the whole world, poms. there is no large 
town so utterly unprovided with means of healthful recreation for pan 
mass of the citizens. Every vacant and green spot has been converted 
into a street; field after field has been absorbed by the builder, all the 
scenes of popular resort have been smothered by piles of brick ; football 
and cricket-grounds, bowling-greens, and the enclosures, or open places 
set apart for archery and other pastimes, have been successively par- 
celled out in squares, lanes, or alleys; the increasing value of land, 
and extent of the city, render it impossible to find substitutes; and the 
humbler classes, who may wish to obtain the sight of a field, or inhale 
a mouthful of fresh air, can scarcely be gratified, unless, at some ex- 
pense of time and money, they make a journey for the purpose. Even 
our parks, not unaptly termed the lungs of the metropolis, have been 
partially invaded by the omnivorous builder; nor are those portions of 
them which are still open available to the commonalty for the purposes 
of pastime and sport. Under such circumstances, who can wonder that 
they should lounge away their unemployed time in the skittle-grounds of 
alehouses and gin-shops ? or that their immorality should have increased 
with the enlargement of the town, and the compulsory discontinuance 
of their former healthful and harmless pastimes? It would be wise to re- 
vive, rather than seek any further to suppress them; wiser still would it be, 
with reference both to the bodily and moral health of the people, if, in all 
new enclosures for building, provision were legally made for the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of their games and diversions, by leaving large open 
spaces to be appropriated to that purpose. 

‘‘ Upon a general review of our present prevailing amusements, it will 
be found that if many have been dropped, at least in the metropolis, 
which it might have been desirable to retain, several also have been 
abandoned, of which we cannot by any means regret the loss; while 
those that remain to us, participating in the advancement of civilization, 
have, in some instances, become much more intellectual in their cha- 
racter; and in others have assumed more elegant, humane, and unob-~ 


jectionable forms. Bull and bear baiting, cock-throwing and fighting, 


and such like barbarous pastimes, have long been on the wane; and 
will, it is to be hoped, soon become totally extinct. That females of rank 
and education should now frequent such savage scenes, seems so little 
within the scope of possibility, that we can hardly credit their ever 
having done so, even in times that were comparatively barbarous.* 

“We extract from a work, published in 1575, the following descrip- 
tion of a bear-baiting, not so much in illustration of our subject, as 
because it presents to the reader a curious specimen of the true London 
dialect and orthography at that period : 

*** Well, syr, the beerez wear brought foorth into the court, the dogs 
wear set to them, to argu the pointz, cum face to face. They had 
learned counsel too a both parties. Very feerse both t’one and t’other, 
and eager in argument. If the dog in pleadying would pluk the bear 
by the thrate, the bear with havers would claw him again by the scalp. 





* Among the entertaiments provided for Queen Elizabeth, by the accomplished 
Earl of Leicester, on her visit to Kenilworth Castle, was “a grand bear-baiting, to 
which were added tumbling and fireworks.” “Her Majesty,” says Rowland White, 
in the Sydney papers, “hath commanded the bearez, the bull, and the ape, to be 


metren bayted in the tilt-yard, and on Wednesday she will have solemne daunc- 
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Confess an he list, but avoyed a coold not that was bound to the bar. 
Thearfore thus each fending and proovyng, with plucking and lugging, 
skaalling and bytyng, by plain tooth and nayll a’ t’one side and 
t’oother, such expens of blood and leather was shear between them, 
as a month’s licking, I wean, will not recover. 

“«« It was a sport very pleazaunt of thee beastz, to see the bear with 
his pinkneyes leering after his enemie’s approach ; the nimbleness and 
wayt too of the dog too take hiz advantage; and the forz and ex- 
periens of the bear agayn to avoyd the assault. If he wear bitten in 
one place, hoow he would pynch in another to get free; that if he 
wear taken onez, than what shyft with bytyng, with clawyng, with 
rorying, tossyng and tumblyng, he could woorke too wynde hymself 
from them. And when he was lose, to shake his ears twyse or thryse 
with the blood and slaver about his fiznamy, waz a matter of a goodly 
reliefe, &c.’ 

“Paul Hentzner, after describing the baiting of bulls and bears, 
adds, ‘ To this entertainment there often follows that of whipping a 
blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men, standing circular 
with whips, which they exercise on him without mercy, as he cannot 
escape from them because of his chain. At this spectacle, and every 
where else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco.’ 

** Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare observes, that in some 
counties of England, a cat was formerly closed up with a quantity of 
soot, in a cask suspended on a line. He who beat out the bottom as 
he ran under it, and was nimble enough to escape its contents, was re- 
_ garded as the hero of that inhuman diversion, which was terminated by 
hunting to death the unfortunate cat. 

‘‘The peculiar persecution to which these animals were formerl 
subjected, is thought to have originated in their supposed intimacy with 
the witches—a suspicion which was quite sufficient to render them un- 

pular with the ignorant vulgar, 

‘* It will not easily find belief, in these days of rigorous observance, 
that the time usually appropriated for the exhibition of these and other 
barbarous games, as well as for the performance of plays and interludes, 
and the amusement of cards, music, dancing, and other diversions, was 
the afterpart of the sabbath day.” 

It will be seen that the changes to which we have here referred, bring 
us nearly to the commencement of the century, to the consideration of 
which I propose to confine myself. At that period, one of the most at- 
tractive ‘‘ public amusements,” was, ‘* The Masquerade,” to which a 
‘* person of some taste and quality,” refers : 

«« Masquerades,” says he, ‘‘ have for some years past made a vast 
noise in this kingdom, to the unspeakable delight of most fine gentle- 
men and ladies, and with equal dissatisfaction to many of Her Ma- 
jesty’s well-meaning subjects. They have divided us into two furious 
factions, as opposite as Whig and Tory: neither side admit of any 
medium to moderate their flaming resentments. One party, in general 
terms, altogether approving of this diversion, without limiting it to 
what is useful, or at least simply innocent; the other is absolutely con- 
demning the design and consequences of such an entertainment, and 
cursing by bell, book, and candle, all who frequent it, though with the 


most harmless intentions. 
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‘¢ The Egyptian priests characterized every thing by hieroglyphics. 
Their deities made their appearance, to the eyes of the profane, as 
dogs, apes, cucumbers, and onions, so as to familiarize them with no- 
tions of supreme power, disarmed of the terrors. The Persian Magi 
hid their worship from the people; and the Grecians so closely en- 
veloped their sacred mysteries in darkness, that if an initiated person 
presumed to divulge what occurred he was doomed to death. 

‘* So with the Romans—the mask was essential to their priests; and 
for the nocturnal adoration of Venus, Adonis, Bacchus, and less po- 
lished deities, masquerading was absolutely indispensable.” 

A great deal more of this serio-comic defence of masquerades, might 
be advantageously quoted, but I merely write facts;- and having 
touched upon masquerades as a popular amusement (recollecting by 
the way, that at the period just referred to, ladies ordinarily went masked 
to the playhouse and other public places), I will notice the change of 
fashion with regard to them. 

Masquerades continued in vogue from the days here noticed, till 
those of Mrs. Cornelys. From the time of Mrs. Cornelys to the Pan- 
theon, until they were given in private houses, and formed one of the 
most powerful attractions of society. Mrs. Cornelys’s splendid rooms 
stood on the site of the Popish chapel in Sutton-street, the principal 
gateway, which remains, now forming the entrance to a wheelwright’s 
shop. The Pantheon has ceased to exist, and a masquerade is a thing of 
which nobody hears, except of a class and character which totally ex- 
clude the society of which, even within five-and-twenty years, they 
were the delight and amusement. 

Masquerades have, in these days, been superseded by fancy balls, 
which seem to be a bad substitute, inasmuch as the natural mauvaise 
honte of the English, renders the assumption of a character exceed- 
ingly embarrassing ; and nothing in the world looks more absurd than 
a respectable gentleman and his wife, dressed up as Swiss peasants, with 
their eyebrows corked, and their faces painted, talking gravely about 
their domestic affairs, just as if they were in their natural costume ; or a 
Greek chieftain, and a pasha of three tails, lounging with a lovely Whang- 
fong from China, discussing the merits, or more probably the demerits, 
of the last night’s party somewhere else. The mask, besides the con- 
sciousness of concealment, and the consequent confidence, gives 
the desired character to the countenance; and in the olden time, the 
fun of ‘hunting down,” and ‘finding out” friends in disguise, was 
really good. 

As to balls themselves, thirty years ago, country-dances (now ex- 
pelled, except by way of joke) were the fashion; and fifty years ago, 
preceded by the minuet, were the dances of the court. A lady and 
gentleman ‘‘ walking” a minuet (as it is called) nowadays would be 
considered typical of Adam and Eve before the fall. 

Here, however, is a double mutation ; for the quadrille, which has 
superseded the country or contre-danse, is but the revival of the cotil- 
lion; while the game of quadrille, once ali the rage, has been driven 
from society by that refined edition of “ all-fours”—‘* Ecarté.” The 
Valtz, which invaded our shores, in war time, and frighted the sober 
and sedate from their propriety, seems to have been also a mere revi- 
vification of a dance described, with singular point and animation, 
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by the old gentleman in the “ Spectator,” who says, ‘I suppose this 

diversion was first invented to keep up a good understanding between 

young men and women; but I am sure had you been here, you would 
ave seen great matter for speculation.” 

Lady Blessington, in her interesting and entertaining work, “ The 
Idler in Italy,” recently published, informs us that the French mode of 
dancing the valtz, is entirely free from the imputations which the fasti- 
dious still cast upon the method of performing it in England. As to 
dancing, generally speaking, it appears to be reduced to a fashion 
rather than an amusement, for two reasons: One, because if there 
is room left in a ball-room for dancing, the party is considered dull; 
and the other, because if there be adequate space, the figures are 
walked, or rather slept through by the’ performers, as if the whole 
affair was a “‘ bore,” and that the appearance of being either entertained 
or excited, was something too shocking to be thought of. 

Sacred and profane history speak much in favour of dancing—to the 
dance and song in honour of Bacchus, we owe the rise of all dramatic 
entertainments. He introduced the grape into Greece, and Icarius 
finding a goat making rather too free with the fruit, sacrificed him to 
the deity, and gave an entertainment of music and dancing, which sub- 
sequently grew into an annual festival ; every year adding some new im- 
provement to the original plan. Then the poets intermeddling, first 
added one actor, then two, and then three, till by degrees it grew into 
a regular finished stage-play. 

The reader will, however, scarcely believe that at the present mo- 
ment, the dance constitutes a very striking feature to the solemnities of 
the Roman Catholic church. In the ‘‘ Correo Nacional,” of the 8th 
of June, 1839, is the following paragraph : 

‘«The Corpus Christi procession has been very splendid at Seville 
this year; the streets through which it passed were hung with rich ta- 
pestry. On reaching the Plaza of St. Francisco, where the Palace of 
Justice stands, the ushers, according to custom, cried out, ‘ Gentle- 
men, Seville is passing.’ The members of the tribunal immediately 
rose, and dancers of both sexes executed before the sacrament the two 
national dances, the Fandango and Cachucha. This is a privilege con- 
ferred upon this cathedral by the sovereign Pontiff.” 

While touching upon this subject, although not quite ‘‘germane to 
the matter,” it seemed impossible not to notice this to us curious ex- 
hibition. As regards our own “ Public Amusements,” it will be seen 
that though “‘ dancing” continues, the style and character of the per- 
formances have been totally changed during the period of which I pro- 
pose to treat. 

Sixty years since, the Mall, in St. James's Park, continued the 
fashionable promenade in the evening. The Mall is now only useful 
as a thoroughfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and evening promenade 
there is none; for the strongest possible reason, that the class of per- 
sons who give the tone to society, dine at the hour at which their grand- 
fathers supped, and dress for dinner at the period when their ancestors, 
two centuries since, were undressing for bed. 

But the beautiful garden which has superseded the swampy meadow, 
and the ‘Dutch canal, within the enclosure, is thronged in the summer 
evenings with those who have dined, and enjoy themselves quite as 
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much as those who have not, and affords a new source of amusement 
to the public, and keeps a multitude of pleasure-hunters away from the 
suburban tea-gardens and bowling-greens, which, within the last quarter 
of a century, were so popular with the subjects of Cockaigne. The 
promenades of the fashionable world have taken altogether a new cha- 
racter. Science and art are essential to its commonest recreations. 
Gardens, to be attractive, must be filled with 


* Bears, Lions, and all that.” 


The characters and dispositions of otters and ostriches, the habits of the 
hippopotamus, the manners and customs of monkeys and baboons, and 
the domestic history of the giraffe, the family of which has been re- 
cently so fortunately favoured with an addition, form the subject of 
conversation for our young ladies, as a refined medium, through which 
they may hear the soft nonsense of their attendant swains; and in 
order to give the whole affair a more striking effect with the multitude, 
they select the sabbath for the day of exhibition, at the same time ex- 
cluding the “ people” from a participation in their amusements—all 
days in the week being alike to the rich and great, and Sunday being 
the only day in which the mechanic and artisan has leisure to see 
any thing — the ken of his workshop, or breathe a purer air 
than its heated atmosphere. 

Then it is right to make periodical visits to Chiswick, in pursuit of 
the science of horticulture ; and medals, and vases, and a variety of 
desirable objects, are presented to such ladies and gentlemen as are 
able to produce the largest larkspur, the prettiest pink, or the loveliest 
lily of the season. For seeing this, ten shillings are most properly paid 
at the door, in order to keep up the funds, out of which, perhaps, it 
may be right to say, as it seems almost the wisest part of the affair, 
the governors and ‘ council” are supplied with the finest vegetables at 
the lowest rate. Another fashion has recently obtained ; that of taking 
walks of pleasure in the burying-grounds in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis which occupy the most agreeable situations, and command the 
finest views. ‘This fashion is considered most advantageous to the 
gaiety, health, and morality of the people, and is held by those whopar- 
ticipate in its pleasures to be what the dramatist calls ‘‘ deadly lively.” 

All these things are new within the last quarter of a century. For- 
merly Kensington Gardens were quite good enough for the Sunday prome- 
nade, which was open for all respectable persons who delighted in 
mingling with those with whom they could not elsewhere be associated 
——now nobody goes to Kensington Gardens, except to hear one of the 
splendid bands of the Household Cavalry regiments play—and this is 

ways on what is called a ‘‘ week-day,” and lest any body beyond the 
“‘ chosen few” should benefit by the amusement, the day, and even 
hour of the performance is kept a secret from all but what Mrs. Trollope 
ealls “‘ La Créme,” as closely and securely as was in the days of pugi- 
lism the place at which the fight was to come off. 

A quarter of a century ago the fashionable drive was up and down 
what is called Rotten-row; now the drive is across the Park from 
Piccadilly to Cumberland-gate, a change infinitely for the better, as it 
affords a junction of drivers, riders, and walkers, which never was ef- 
fected on the old and exploded system. 
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Seventy years ago a fashionable public place, called ‘‘ Marybone 
Gardens,” existed, where now stand Weymouth-street, Upper Harley- 
street, and that of the surrounding buildings; nothing remains to mark 
this once favourite spot but a small public-house, still extant in High- 
street. The entrance to the gardens having been the site of a large 
dwelling, once a jadies’ seminary, and now in the occupation of Mr, 

ilbury. 

Ranelagh, sixty years since was the very acme of fashion—it was the 
indispensable comfort and support of society—its amusements consisted 
of walking round the rotunda, like a horse in a mill, amidst the fumes 
of tea and coffee, which were made from kettles of water, boiling on 
fires in the centre of the room, and drank by the gallon, in little pigeon- 
hole boxes by the most exalted and distinguished persons in the realm, 
whose conversation was just sufficiently mystified by the music of a 
particularly bad orchestra to make it safe—but Ranelagh was for 
years, all in all; the carriages have been know to reach from the top 
of St. James’s-street in one continuous line to its doors; and within 
these very few years, the road now called Ranelagh-street, I believe, was 
divided [down the centre with posts and rails, to keep the ‘‘ trains” 
going and returning, on their respective lines. 

Ranelagh has vanished from the face of the earth; another ladies’ 
seminary occupies part of its site, a steam-engine puffs forth its noi- 
some smoke, where in other days the sighs of lovers filled the air, and a 
thing called a dolphin, constructed for the purpose of pumping up pure 
water from the embouchure of the common sewer of Westminster, rears 
its head, where formerly a splendid flight of stairs invited the anxious 
guests who preferred visiting the terrestrial paradise by water, to the 
perils of the crowd of carriages by land. 

To Ranelagh succeeded Vauxhall ; and odd enough to say, the report 
which was recently circulated, that Vauxhall was also gone the way of 
all ‘‘ public amusements,” induced the writing of this paper. The re- 
port, the newspapers tell us, is not true ; but whether it be or not, Vaux- 

all has ceased to be what it was, its amusements and the hours at 
which they are given are varied. The custom of supping at Vauxhall is 
abandoned, and the class of its visiters altered. Thirty years since it 
was the resort of the greatest and gayest. The Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Duchess of Gordon, the Duchess of Bedford, Lady Castlereagh, and 
all the leaders of fashion collected around them within its glittering 
ring crowds, not only of those who belonged to their own immediate set, 
but of those, who, emulating the gaiety of their dresses, and their grace 
of manner, thronged the gardens to excess. 

For this change of things the reason seems to be, the system of pro- 
ducing, even'upon a better, and more costly scale, entertainments of a 
somewhat similar nature in private houses. The fétes which are given 
now by the nobility “ at home,” eclipse and supersede altogether the 
attempts at gaiety and splendour, made in public places, which are re- 
gulated by an expectation of profit. The private fete is an affair of one 
night—the public garden, the continuous business of a season. The 
moment, therefore, that it becomes the fashion for the aristocracy by 
turns to give fétes, their meeting at any common place of assembly is 
rendered needless. The people of fashion, therefore, do not go to Vaux- 
hall. With all the vaunted independence of our countrymen and 
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countrywomen, the love of rank, and the desire to be in any way as- 
sociated with it, is an universal passion. If the people of fashion choose 
to stay away, so will the people of no fashion ; and down goes the whole 
affair. 

Another change has occurred in “* Public Amusements,” within a much 
shorter period. ‘The refinement of the pleasures of the lower orders, and 
an exaltation of taste which is very remarkable, is rendered particularly 
striking by the sudden popularity of concerts, and the sudden spring- 
ing up as adjuncts of what a few- years since were very secondary pub- 
lic-houses and tea-gardens, most splendid rooms for their performance, 
rooms that may vie, from all I hear, with those of Almacks, or Hanover 
Square; while the theatres were deserted when giving dramatic 
entertainments this season, they were thronged to excess when con- 
certs were performed ; and although the price of admission was but one 
shilling, fewer disturbances arose than might have been anticipated 
from such a multitudinous mixture. 

Another class of diversion seems to be abandoned: and one which, 
if Swift’s judgment is to be trusted, was at least in his day a very im- 

ortant one, as to its popular influence—Street Ballad-singing ;—a few 

awlers and brawlers are occasionally heard, but they are attended to by 
none, and the ballads now sold in the streets are chiefly, if not entirely 
of the serious, sentimental, or delicately mirthful character, which have 
already become popular at the “‘ Concerts,” or in such dramatic 
entertainments as have met with the patronage of a judicious public. 

But perhaps as great an alteration as any which has occurred during 
the last thirty or forty years, is to be found in the theatrical taste of 
the people—not to go back to the theatrical reign of Garrick, which 
terminated now sixty-three years since, during which the acceptance or 
rejection of a comedy formed the subject of general conversation, and 
most frequently of a voluminous correspondence; and when its appear- 
ance was as potent in attracting the “‘ Town” to the theatre, as “‘ a call” 
is, in securing a full House of Commons. Then there were but two 
theatres, the seasons of which were limited from the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, to the fifteenth of May. Then each theatre had its destined 
company of actors, a change in which, even in an individual instance, 
created a sensation in society. Theatrical representations had a strong 
hold upon the public up to a much later period; in fact, until that 
which modern liberality denounced as a gross monopoly was abolished, 
and playhouses sprung up in almost every street in the metropolis. 

The argument in favour of this extension, to the manifest injury of 
the vested rights of the patentees—vested rights never in these base 
standing in the way of any new-fangled scheme—was that the popula- 
tion of London and the suburbs had so much increased, that the demand 
for playhouses was greater than the supply, and that ‘‘ more theatres” 
were wanted. 

The same might be said, upon similar grounds, of pictures, or prints, 
or books, or statues ; but the answer would naturally be—“Very likely ; 
but where are you to find the painters, the engravers, the sculptors ?” 
The rejoinder to which would be the cry of five hundred voices dictitiig 
** Here, here we are,” every dabbler of the worst class feeling himself 
to be adequate to any thing, or every thing, in any or all of the 

branches of his art. But the public see and feel and think differently. 
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We have the theatres, but where are the authors and the actors to 
make them attractive. Monkeys, dogs, goats, horses, giants, lions, 
tigers, and gentlemen who walk upon the ceiling with their heads 
downwards, are all very attractive in their way, and they will sometimes, 
not always, fill the playhouses. But as to the genuine drama, the 
public taste has been weaned from it, first by the multitude of trashy 
diversions scattered all over the town; and secondly by the consequent 
scattering of the theatrical talent which really does exist. At each of these 
minor theatres you find some three or four excellent actors, worked 
off their legs, night after night, who if collected into two good com- 
panies, as of old, would give us the legitimate drama, well and satis- 
factorily. The people would be glad to see their favourites thus concen- 
trated, and dramatic authors, encouraged by the hope of seeing their 

lays properly performed, would spring up to furnish us with new 
ood for entertainment. 

What is liberally called competition in art is perfect nonsense. To 
satisfy the country, let the art be what it may, eminence and power 
must be secured. Inacompetition for any great public work (in which 
competition no eminent artist will engage), it must infallibly turn out 
that its execution will fall to the lot of some one of an inferior class 
even let him be justly deemed the head of it. Why should this be? 
Why should the academical exercise of a Tyro be selected as the 
design from which a great national monument is to be erected for all 
posterity ?—Would any man in his senses submit himself to be shaved, 
every day for a month, by a party of eight and twenty practising bar- 
ber’s apprentices, in order to select from amongst them one easy shaver, 
when he might send for the master barber at once to shave him easily ? 
Why are the theatres to become schools for actors, at a time when, 
scattered about the town and its vicinity there is to be found sufficient 
talent to furnish good companies for two regular playhouses, whence 
so much “ public amusement” has been derived. ' 

That the change of hours has very greatly conduced to the failure of 
theatres is unquestionable; for when any thing does occur to make a 
performance attractive, the whole régime of a family is disordered and 
confounded. For instance, just now, when the revival of Henry V., 
by that most zealous disciple of Shakspeare, Mr. Macready, has 
caused an excitement, the inconvenience to which those persons who 
wish to go to see it, and who at this season of universai ‘‘ commixtura- 
tion” happen to be disengaged, are put, is incalculable. And why do 
they want to go? To enjoy a play? To admire the immortal bard? Not 
a bit of it. They are anxious to see the beautiful scenery, painted by 
one of our first-rate artists, and the charming way in which it sets off 
the chorus, revived by the classical manager. 

That tragedy—except ranting tragedy, attractive still to private- 
school boys and apprentices—is out of fashion, may be attributable to 
the change of popular feeling as to sentimentality, There is now no 
such thing to be found as sentiment. Enlightenment and education 
have driven it out of society. The griefs of lovers, and the sorrows of 
their mistresses, have now become matters of jest. The love which in 
other days made youth sentimental, has become a matter either of mere 

ion or sheer profit. Folks marry, either because they think it will 
spond and comfortable, or serviceable and convenient; but the whine 
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of a stage heroine, or the sobbings of a half-crazed hero, have no more 
effect, except to produce laughter, than the “delicate distresses” of 
the interesting Delias, and Celias, and Julias, and Amelias, of the 
respectable and venerated firm of Messrs. Lane and Newman of other 
days. 

Another cause for this defection will be found in the vast, increase of 
social and domestic accomplishment in this country. There is scarcely 
a girl in ordinarily good society who does not play and sing better than 
the professors of either art did halfa century since. In these combinations 
they are assisted by the young men of the day, and together make 
to themselves, in their own houses, amusements, not the less agreeable 
for being of their own formation. And that, too, is another very 
striking change which has been worked in higher society in a very short 

riod—I mean the almost universal adoption of the study of music, 
vocal and instrumental, by the young men of the first rank in the 
country. The Thyrsis of Bacchus has yielded to the lyre of Apollo ; 
and the fashionable abstemiousness from wine after dinner, amounting 
almost to a system of rigid teetotalism, affords to the fair amateurs of 
the evening, ample opportunities of availing themselves of the talents 
of their “ brethren” in accomplishments which, forty or fifty years ago, 
would have been held unworthy of their rank and station. 

The abstemiousness of which I speak—but which even yet has not 
obtained entire influence over some circles—is unquestionably attribut- 
able to our intercourse with the continent, which continued peace, 
steam-boats, and railroads, render constant and almost continuous. 
But if the stock of national enjoyment has received an important ad- 
dition by the association, it must be confessed that the introductiou of 
smoking, as a “ public amusement” (a custom also of continental 
Origin), operates as something more than a set-off, per contra. A hun- 
dred years since—smoking having continued from the first introduction 
of the ‘“* weed”—the custom was the “ fashion,” pipes were the order 
of the day, and the House of Commons itself would not have been 
considered a fit receptacle for the ‘collective wisdom” of the nation 
without a smoking-room. But all this had worn out; the custom had 
fallen into desuetude, and the habit was coufined exclusively to the lower 
classes. Continental intercourse has renewed the nuisance in another 
form, and it has become universal—not confined, as in the days of le- 
gitimate pipe-smoking, to taverns, or alehouses, but generalized in 
public places, and public conveyances, and even iu the public streets 
and roads, 

Another remarkable alteration in the ‘‘ amusements” of the metropo- 
lis, is the almost entire annihilation of taverns and coffee-houses. As 
an adjunct to an hotel, a coffee-room for the accommodation of its in- 
mates may yet be generally found; but a tavern coffee-room, for the 
reception of promiscuous “ diners,” is indeed a rarity, except in the 
city, where the appetites of men of business must be satisfied, and where 
the club-system does not prevail to any great extent; but even there, 
the refreshment taken is, in these refined times, administered in the way 
of luncheon, the recipients retiring to dinner at their “ villas,” ‘* lodges, r 
** cottages,” and “ pavilions,” at Ilford, or Snaresbrook, or Stratford-le- 


Bow, or some other of the romantic villages so popular with the mer- 
eantile orientals of the metropolis. 
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The spread and increase of clubs are remarkable siges of the times; 
their uses and advantages are such as to make one wonder not only 
why such things were not established years ago, but how men about 
town, existed without them. White’s, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, were the 
clubs of London for very many years. White’s being the oldest, and 
famous as a “ chocolate-house” in the time of Hogarth. 

The origin of Brookes’s, was the blackballing of Messrs. Boothby and 
James at White’s—they established it as a rival, and it was at first held 
at Almack’s. Sir Willoughby Aston subsequently originated Boodle’s; 
but these clubs were clubs of amusement, politics, and play, not the 
matter-of-fact meeting-places of general society, nor offering the ex~ 
tensive and economical advantages of breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
now afforded by the present race of establishments. And, connected 
with this subject in some degree, what a wonderful change in the state of 
affairs has taken place since it was the custom for the king to play ha- 
zard publicly at St. James’s palace on Twelfth Night? 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1753 (p.49), is the following 
account of the result of this annual performance in that year : 


“ Saturday, Jan. 6.—In the evening his majesty played at hazard for the bene- 
fit of the groom-porter ; all the royal family who played were winners—parti- 
cularly the duke, 3000/. The most considerable losers were the Duke of 
Grafton, the Marquess of Huntingdon, the Earls of Holdernesse, Ashburnham, 
and Hertford. Their royal hi mole the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Edward, and a select company, danced in the little drawing-room till eleven 
o'clock, when the royal family withdrew.” 


The custom of hazard-playing was discontinued after the accession 
of George III.; but it is odd enough upon looking back only eighty 
years, to find the sovereign, after attending divine service with the most 
solemn ceremony in the morning, doing that in the evening, which in 
these days, subjects men to all sorts of pains and penalties; and for 
the prohibition and detection of which, a bill, now before parliament, 
is to arm the police with the power of breaking into the houses of her 
Majesty’s lieges at all hours of the day and night.* 

Another change in amusements is observable from the disappearance 
of cards in general society. Young people seldom or ever play cards ; 
and as, in the present state of the world, old ones are rarely to be seen, 
the diversion has become scarce. Cards are played, but then they are 
played by particular persons for particular purposes; but taking the 
whole round of society, they cease to form, as they did when accom- 
plishments were more rare, an essential portion of all evening enter- 
tainments, 

Racing seems to maintain its ground, and so it ought, as being essen- 
tial to the preservation of our national breed of horses; although what 
with the increase of railroads, and the heavy purchases made by 
foreigners, the *‘ stock” is likely to be diminished to a degree which can- 
not fail to alarm those who know how considerable were the advantages 


a 





- * The room in St. James’s appropriated to the play was remarkably dark, and con- 
Ventionally called by the inmates of the palace, Hell. Whence, and not, as generally 
supposed, from their own demerits, all the gaming-bouses in London are d 

nated by the same fearful name. Those who play, or have pla sh * 
well recollect that for a similar inconsequent reason, the man up the dice, 
and called the odds, was called “ the groom-porter.” ; 
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derived by our cavalry during the last war, from the superior manner in 
which they were mounted. if 

Prize-fighting, or pugilism as it is “‘ genteelly” called, has fallen into 
decay, owing, in a great degree, to the want of confidence in its patrons 
as regarded their protegés. Brutal as this “ amusement” seemed, it 
was always justified by its advocates, on the ground that it kept up the 
British spirit, which, in case of quarrel, brought the contending parties 
to a manly conflict, in contradistinction to the insidious and assassin- 
like conduct of nations in which the “ fistic art” was neither en- 
couraged nor even known. How far those who maintained this doc- 
trine were correct, in their support of it, it is impossible to say; but 
certain it is, that since the disappearance of the “ring,” scarcely a 
week elapses which does not bring before our magistrates one or two 
cases of stabbing ; a crime hitherto most rare in England. 

Cock-fighting, associated ever in the minds of the humane with the 
memory of the amiable Mr. Ardesoif, is punishable by law; and not 
only punishabie, but has recently been punished by the magistrates of 
our native country. Bull and bear baiting have also disappeared ; but 
archery and hawking have of late years shown themselves in a state of 
revivification, equal in wisdom and utility to the active endeavours in 
progress to restore the ancient Welsh language in the Principality. 

Rowing, or as it is classically called, ‘‘ boating,” occupies a very dis- 
tinguished position amongst the ‘‘ amusements” of the day. At the 
beginning of the last century, and up to the middle of it, this ‘‘ aquatic 
exercise” was by no means in repute. The stiff skirts and gold-laced 
waistcoats of the dandies of those days, were as ill-suited to its enjoyment, 
as their manners and habits were to the associations which it naturally 
induces. It is one of those recreations, however, which, by uniting 
exercise with recreation, produces both health and pleasure,—not, how- 
ever, as we too frequently see, altogether unattended by danger. 

The tournament is in progress of revival, and the autumnal display 
at Lord Eglintoun’s, promises most striking results. It is to be hoped 
that really serious casualties may not result from it, although the effects 
nage upon one or two of the knights in the rehearsal, have not 

een altogether trivial. 

A very casual glance over the list of exhibitions, which are now thronged 
with visiters, will satisfy any one of the total change which the national 
genius and character have undergone during the period to which we are 
referring. 

In the place of trivial and useless shows with which the public mind 
was wont to be amused and satisfied, we now find those galleries 
thronged, in which are displayed upon the most extensive scale, the 
wonders of nature, and the latest and most important discoveries in 
art and science ; and behold ladies of the most timid nature, plunging 
into the depths of an artificial sea, in all the equivocal security of a 
diving-bell, without doubt or hesitation. 

One “ public amusement,” exceedingly popular in other days, has 
quite subsided—* the fair.” A century back, Bartholomew-fair, South- 
wark-fair, and May-fair—the site of the last how changed ! held a very 
distinguished place amongst popular diversions, 

** The ary of some taste and some quality,” to whose book I have 
before referred, says (1729), ‘I have, in my days, seen May-fair, that 
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favourite of nobility and mobility, quite demolished, to the general 
regret of all, but those powers to whom we must with patience submit. 
Nay, my old friend Bartholomew’s wings are close clipped, his liber- 
ties retrenched, his privileges invaded. How altered— how sunk from 
his golden co gh oxi merry drunken days, when immortal Ben 
thought it no mean subject for his comic muse !—We live in hopes 
the losses there will be made up to us on the other side of the Thames, 
and that Southwark may be what May and Bartholomew fairs have 
been.” And a little further on (which marks the class of company 
who frequented them), he says, “‘ There the beaux and belles (who have 
only breathed the dusty air of Hyde Park all summer) may find them- 
selves lost, and not discover where they are, or what they have been 
about, till the mist is cleared from their eyes, and the agreeable vision 
has. vanished.” 

To these fairs, as fashionable, succeeded auctions, which continued 
the ‘‘ rage” for many years, to which, says a writer of the time, ‘“ Fine 
ladies go to get the better of some idle hours, and fine gentlemen 
follow them-—both are obliged in honour to bid for something, though 
ever so unnecessary ; and, when they are so happy as to meet with a 
delicious bargain, they do not know what to do with their purchase, 
and would give fifty per cent. to have this piece of good fortune taken 
off their hands.” 

All these frivolities have vanished—ladies of the present day contrive 
to have few, if any idle hours—it appears to be the boast and pride of 
the present race to be fully occupied. Thirty years ago every lady was 
her own shoemaker, every boudoir was turned into a workshop, and 
the whole fashionable world converted into a race of clickers and 
closers. Now, every body writes books—formerly a man, and especially 
a woman who had written a book, was a remarkable person; now, in 
“en society, the remarkable person is he or she who has not written a 

ook. 

This fashion necessarily occupies a certain portion of the time that in 
other days was devoted to matters of less importance ; and the whole 
progressive race of Bandalores, Devils on Sticks, Fizgigs, and other 
inventions of harmless playfulness have given way to pen, ink, and 
paper, the increased consumption of which in this way, is as advantageous 
to the morals and information of the reading world as itis advantageous 
to the national revenue. 

One ‘“‘ Public Amusement” seems to have held its place ever since 
its first establishment in this country—the Opera—it rose in splendour, 
and though time rolls on, it remains bright and fixed, the sun of the 
world of fashion which it cheers and charms, in a degree not quite in- 
telligible to those who bask in its rays, neither constantly nor syste- 
matically, and who are strangers to the various associations which form 
its principal charm for its habitual frequenters. But, with this exception, 
we cannot but be forcibly stricken by the mutations, some of which I 
have here noticed, intending to return to the subject with reference to 
other great changes, different from, but still having connexion with, 
those already remarked upon. 
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“A DAY TO ONESELF.” 
BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


Ir was towards the close of a recent summer, I quitted Cheltenham, 
after a visit only of a few days. A week here completely satisfied me 
—my mind sought for simpler food than the mixed and artificial deli- 
cacies of this place. I longed for repose—it was, indeed, living ‘‘ too 
much i’ the sun,” a term I might use both meteorologically and meta- 
phorically, the natural temperament continuing extremely hot, and 
pleasure, the great centre of the system here, yet at its solstice. Be 
not alarmed—I am not, at this time of day, about to administer a 
description of this belle alliance of all dynasties of fashion, for I 
believe it is scarcely more known than extolled. I speak thereof but 
slightly, and as incidental to other matter of a far graver character; so 
slightly, that I would have it rather understood the expressions I am 
about to use, have reference to my first introduction, some sixteen years 
earlier—things may be greatly altered now. 

Idlers, and the amusements of idlers, it is, perhaps, not easy to 
describe ; and as I question whether it might altogether be worth the 
effort, I shall not regret the partial notice I may make of them ; but it 
appeared to me, the chief occupation here consisted in persons of 
robust or tolerable health, using every diligence for a most unprofitable 
cacohylia, and converting their stomachs into so many tanks, as the re- 
ceptacle for unholy water. Each man’s face was an index to the time 
he had been stationary : he looked white after a week—blue in a fort- 
night—green in less than one-and-twenty days—and before a month 
was well out, his countenance became likened to some ladies’ petticoats, 
composed of thunder and lightning, or a kind of shot spun skin, whose 
hues varied with the different points of observation. 

Iremember, too, visiting one of the balls; and as it has been observed 
by certain philosophers, that every thing in life should be seen once, I 
doubtless cette this visit under such denomination of duty, otherwise 
I know not how to plead in self-justification for the act in question. 

I fancied I could distinguish the belle of some contiguous market- 
town, inoculated for the first time with the matter of the comme il 
faut, and throwing out the early pustules of artifice. Miss Mary 
Ann, too, from vicinal Witney, of blanket notoriety, who, with face 
white and rough as a counterpane, strove yet to look soft and 
complying as a feather-bed. Kidderminster had also transmitted a 
specimen of its own anthology— Kidderminster, by the strongest 
possible evidence, as the lady in question observed how much she pre- 
ferred a carpet dance to larger assemblies, and that a marriage was 
on the ¢apis between her eldest sister and a young gentleman who 
had been brought up at Rugby. At eleven o’clock, an irruption was 
made upon the quadrille by the announcement of tea, and a second 
room appointed for this ceremony. The wedges of bread-and-butter 
rising In rectangular piles, like rough-hewn fir in a timber-yard—the 

crockery too, lying in an extended curve, and forming an outer forti- 
fication to the caraway biscuits and “ ladies’ fingers,” gave awful note 
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of gs semi and proved the teetotallers even of that time, to have 
been elevated considerably above contempt. 

But mere amusement, in its very nature, soon satisfies. "Tis honey 
without the meal, and cloys the appetite rather than satisfies hunger. 
I was desirous that the residue of my absence from the great metro- 
polis should offer me more substantial gratification, and though by no 
means eschewing amusement, I might pass the next ten days rather 
more in repose. I had lately visited Manchester, Derby, and Birming- 
ham. Some practical lesson or other, on the golden science of trade 
and commerce, had been my daily portion for the last five weeks. In 
company with two very intelligent friends, who had now quitted me (one 
of whom having: appointed to rejoin me at D. within two days), I had 
seen all that in this era of mazy utility was either curiousor novel. My 
thoughts and recollections still wandered through the labyrinths of ma- 
chinery, and my brain was yet disturbed by the hum of manufacturing 
colonies. Had I been a poet, I could have spun the raw material of 
fancy, from the very jenny still whizzing in my brain, into some sonnet. 
Had I been in love, there was a fly-wheel still haunting me, which, 
with its perfect die, would have stamped on my heart an imperishable 
medallion of my mistress’s features. Desirous, therefore, of repose 
without solitude, on the 21st of September, I entered a certain public 
vehicle, and pursued my journey towards D. This town is a small 
place, romantically and beautifully situate N.W. of the city of W., 
and frequented, for the most part, by persons more “ essentiel” than 
your habitual watering-place visiters—offering amusement without 
frivolity, and enough of gaiety to satisfy those who do not consider it 
the chief end of existence. 

Tom Brown has said, and too many I believe have confessed, that 
the most melancholy time of a man’s life is, when the reckoning is 
called. Melancholy, I know not, in its unmetaphorical sense, but 
sometimes it is a very angry one. Extortion is made doubly offensive 
by the revolting civility with which it is administered, as though your 
victualler cannot be content with an assault on your pocket, without a 
battery on your understanding. You swallow the decimal of a pound 
sterling at every mouthful, occupy an arm-chair at the price of an 
opera-box, while your month’s tenure of a suite of rooms, would meet 
the ‘‘ consideration” of a Cornish borough in the respectable old 
times. 

I found, much to my satisfaction, I had the whole interior of the 
coach to myself. One only passenger was without, and her we dis- 
charged about five miles on our. road—a florid, likely young woman, 
who I perceived, by some unaccountable generosity of the coachman, 
was suffered still to remain debtor to the “concern” for the fare in 
question ! 

I am particularly fond of meditative indulgence when thus travelling 
alone—to me, there is no moment, nor are there any circumstances which 
favour this disposition of mind so well—not even your solitary walk, nor 
your closely-shut stady. The rumble of rotary motion, when quite 
alone, and the indistinct flitting of hedges, cottages and corn-fields, 
cherish wonderfully any propensity to reverie—one’s thoughts become an 
epic, and oneself, of course, a hero. 

There are some miseries which appear to laugh all sympathy to scorn, 
x2 
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our friends become only a troop of merry mourners, and that which is 
death to us, verily is sport to them. “ Les malbeurs de nos amis, ne 
nous déplaisent jamais.” How this observation may apply to what I 
am about to relate, you, my readers, if I have any, will be able to de- 
termine. But I do not pretend, like Horace, to describe a journey to 
Brundusium with singular pleasantry, nor disclose a new ‘‘ Iter extati- 
cum,” like the learned, but confused Kircher: my experiment was a 
simple undertaking, and my narrative will be very commonplace, with 
this exception only, that for one day I was the most miserable man in 
existence, 

The day was unusually fine. The glorious sun! so glorious, I could 
not think on the idolatrous Persian with becoming disdain. It was a 
hot, broiling day, one of those three, which with a thunder-storm, are 
said to constitute an English summer. At twelve o’clock the coach ar- 
rived in the town of D. My friends had indeed not deceived me— 
this was verily a most beautiful spot—one of the most picturesque and 
romantic positions I had lately witnessed. I was set down at the gate- 
way of the Lamb inn, a sign swinging at the door, so proclaimed it ; 
the vehicle had driven off, and I had placed my sac de nuié within the 
entry, before I discovered I was quite alone. The place to which I had 
been conveyed was a town, and the spot on which I stood, the threshold 
of an inn, but I looked in vain for a single human being! There was 
neither stir in the domicile, occupation in the yard, nor movement in the 
streets! What was the meaning of this? It appeared as though nature 
had received some solemn proclamation for closing her shutters, and I 
was the only peeping delinquent of the universe. Entering the house, 
I perceived on a small circular glass, inserted into one of the panels of 
a brace of green doors, the words, ‘‘ Coffee Room;” in I went, but 
equally found myself alone. Penetrating still further, I reached the bar, 
——but no one intercepted me in my expedition! I now began to ascend, 
and exploring my way upwards, traversed various apartments, eating- 
rooms, bedrooms, yet not an occupier to be found. I felt a certain 
sensation of awe creep over me. Fancy represented me the magician’s 
minion of some Eastern tale—the wanderer of a city bound by a wicked 
spell. ‘* House!” indeed, was the only word, which appeared applicable. 
** House!” I called, “‘ house! house!” hallooed, but no reply.—I had 
become nervous—and, spite of the day, was cold. Mounting still 
higher, with a kind of crouching caution, my eyes suddenly fell on the 
phase of a fleshy female cheek, and I perceived a young person in one 
of the loftiest apartments, gazing at that moment from the window, with 
unwinking earnestness towards the heavens. I drew near, and the girl 
started, as though conscious of neglect of duty. Poor thing! her ap- 
pearance at once disclosed her position and her calling. Hard labour 
was marked upon her most sad countenance—the dependant of those 
who are themselves servile—slave of the worst of masters, because slave 
of those, whose idleness had taught them tyranny—-the drudge even of 
domestics, All communities have their grades, and each grade has some 
position to defend, except the lowest—and of the lowest, was evidently 
this poor girl before me. For servitude she was apparelled—for servi- 
tude she seemed born, not indeed for one office, but for “ all work.” 
Diminutive, swarth, and ill-favoured, to scandal at least might her days 
have held calm defiance, which in its most malignant effort could but 
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say, she had Jived under the protection of her own deformity. She was 
here the priestess of Vesta, on whom the sacred fire of this deserted roof 
depended. Drafted at the “ Statute,” and hired with cold and wary 
regard to parochial irresponsibility in the hour of sickness and disease, 
she laboured for a weekly-pittance, less than dust in the balance of her 
hardships, and for protection too closely allied to scorn, ‘* Cheated of 
feature by dissembling nature ;” her ill-favour might so far have stood 
a safeguard against the cheats of man—and as he who is without a 
penny may whistle in the company of robbers, so I. apprehend would 
this girl have found her security even at a fair at midnight. 

‘* What’s your pleasure, sir?” demanded she. 

** I shall sleep here to-night, my good girl—I wish a bed.” 

‘* A bed, sir!” she responded. 

** Yes—yes—a bed,” repeated I, looking round with the desire of 
choosing my apartment. 

‘* Sorry I be, sir,” to my amazement, was the young woman’s in¢ 
formation ; ‘‘ I believes you can’t have none—we’re so full just now, 
and missus ain’t a bed for love or money.” 

“* Indeed! not for one nor the other! Nota bed,” continued I, to 
myself; ‘* and the town appears one entire cenotaph!” I began to sus- 
pect some lurking slyness in the little body I had been so sentimentally 
contemplating—a rustic taste for humour, or that I carried in my own 
appearance no very strong letter of recommendation. Being desirous, 
therefore, of running no further risks which might arise from either 
of these facts, I took my answer and my leave together, and descending 
the way I came, once more found myself in the inn-yard. 

All was quiet—every spot free—not a corner occupied. Coaches 
houses untenanted—stables deserted. ‘* What could this mean?” 
again I questioned, when turning in the direction of “ the tap,”—that 
house of call for all village idlers, I beheld leaning listlessly against a 
post, the clumsy figure of a man, partaking more of the plough than 
the stable, aad indicating the poacher rather than either. To my 
renewed perplexity, he also was directing his ‘‘ wondering upturned 
eyes” to the. starry canopy, or, peradventure, in the direction only of 
** the sweet little cherub who sat smiling aloft.” 

‘* Hollo!” I exclaimed; ‘‘hollo! my man,—ostler, are you not ?” 

‘* Helper, zur,” answered he, with a long blow at a short pipe. 

“* Helper!” I repeated ; what need have they for a helper here ¢” 

‘Why, zur, we're so vull o’ work just now—not a stall vor paying 
vor’t: zo, I’m just here, vor a week or zo, to lend a hand;” saying 
which, he dropped upon.a bench, at the same time throwing up his legs 
and folding his arms, drowsily resumed his tobacco and beer. — 

“‘Ho, ho! the good people are all humorists here, I perceive; nor 
even hesitate to coin their very calamities into a current joke, which 
they pass off to any misadvised stranger who may enter this territory 
of loneliness.” And yet, to refuse my custom—my patronage—for the 
sake of this absurdity, was to me an additional enigma. ‘ But I have 
just entered the town,” said I, in continuation, ‘* and want a place of 
retreat. Can you recommend me to any other house, where the 
business is less pressing, nor quite such an embarrassment of 


company ?” 
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« There’s th’ould Abbey-house at lower end o’ the town, what takes 
in visiters; but they are very vull, too, I’ve notion—though we be 
doing the great business.” 

Thinking it best to take matters as I found them, nor pursue a joke 
in which it was clear 1 was to have the worst, I pocketed my affront a 
second time, and turned into the highway in pursuance of my object. 
So still, so awfully still was the scene about me, that I felt as though 
committing some unhallowed act. I heard myself sigh, and my thin- 
nest boots produced an echo along the pavement. I looked at my 
shadow—it moved to and fro, and I was pleased, for it was the shadow 
of animation. 1 walked slowly and briskly, and backwards and for- 
wards, for the mere sake of making my shadow dance. A dog barked, 
—at a sad distance, indeed—a canine monologue to the hills. I 
whistled, and called “ Tiger!” but my voice only ‘ woke the cave 
where echo lies,” and “ Tiger’ for ‘“‘ Tiger” was returned. I felt no 
less alarm at repeating my call, than a charity-boy at rattling his 
marbles in the presence of the parish beadle. Folding my arms, and 
leaning against the side of a wall, I became strangely possessed. The 
sun still continued shooting his fierce rays on the earth. Insensibly 
did I close my eyes,—a momentary stupor came over me—and I slept 
like a jaded animal on his stand. Suddenly, the great church-bell 
tolled out the hour, and I started.as from the grave—the swell floated 
on the still air for some seconds, and anon all was lost,—lifeless again. 
To me, every thing was dead !—the very bell had died away—it was a 
dead calm! 

The words “ Post Office,”’ on the lintel of a small mahogany trap, 
in the window-frame of a certain low building, opposite to the spot on 
which I was now standing, admonished me of inquiries to be made 
respecting my friend Townly. Approaching the x sm in the usual 
way I tapped at the pigeon-hole. It was instantaneously opened: 
That I saw no one, cid not any further surprise me ; but delivering my 
card within, demanded my letter—’twas before me, by magic; and as 
there appeared nothing to pay, the trap again closed, with a smartness 
and precision worthy the pantomimic operations of Mr. Farley’s day. 
It was a communication from Townly—breaking the seal, I read as 
follows : 

“‘T reached D. four days since, as you know I intended: but, 
finding both the inns and the village so uncomfortably fuld, I deter- 
mined on making an excursion in the direction of other objects of 
interest, until your arrival. I shall return on the 22d, when I hope 
to find you well and in good spirits.” 

My friend, too, leagued against me, and joining in this silly con- 
spiracy !—But how, in the name of patience, was I to get through this 
tedious day? Taking the direction of the lower part of the shelving 
town, I reached the church ; St. Sepulchre’s, as I learnt from a notice 
respecting the registration of votes fixed at the great entrance,—any 
register, save that of burials, must have been a short schedule in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre. Immediately contiguous, stood an extremely 
romantic and antiquated house: a modern scroll, flaunting over the 
wooden gate, indicated in letters of gold— Hotel—accommodation 
for families—and a table-d’héte!” With gladness did I look upon 
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this land of promise. The mansion was spacious, and the apartments 
evidently numerous : still I perceived neither man, woman, nor child, 
within the whole extensive range. The building had evidently formed 
part of a religious foundation, and recalled to me those days in which, 
sere inns being of rare occurrence, travellers were entertained at 
oly places. A portion of the churchyard formed also part of its con- 
secrated garden — gravestones intermingling with flowerpots, and 
monumental urns fantastically fenced by stately sunflowers. Once 
more did I turn my head, as I reached the old wooden gate, to catch, 
if possible, some fresh evidence of life. Like Robinson Crusoe,I did, 
indeed, mark the print of human feet on the loosened sand; but the 
wanderers, having been, doubtless, scared at my approach, had taken 
up their tents, and fled. In bitterness of spirit, 1 now grasped the 
hanging bell-rope, and, gnashing my teeth, rang with violence. Again 
was the air startled—again was the town disturbed. In an instant, a 
flight of sable crows passed to the left, over the mansion turrets, and 
one, methought, bent his eye earthwards upon me—’twas an augury 
from which I drew favour. Within a short time I heard a step, and 
an aged serving-man made his appearance, but to my fresh bewilder- 
ment, he likewise raised his eyes into the infinity of space, before 
hazarding a further advance. ‘‘ There is some legendary custom,” 
thought I, “attaching to these parts, and whenever a stranger pre- 
sents himself, the stars are to be apostrophized.” He wore a por 
of a very recondite fashion—the waist outrageously long, the cu 
inordinately deep, and the whole garment zebraed with tarnished lace, 
Long twisted tags were pendant from his shoulder, and a venerable 
tail oscillated from his frosted head. I asked if I could have an audi- 
ence with the lady or gentleman of the establishment. He replied— 
and with rapture I hung on the notes and stops of this vor humana! 
What he said, I knew not—I was charmed he had said something— 
mellifluous old man! Conducting me through a large wainscotted 
hall, I observed corridors and galleries, heavy oaken partitions, deep 
mouldings, and doors with clumsy wooden fastenings ; but the man had 
disappeared, In a few minutes I was again ushered into a second 
apartment, and there received by a most antiquated person of the other 
sex—TI really felt “‘ getting into society.” Polite she was—painfully 
so—and I, Heaven knows, had but little inclination to be rude. She ex- 
plained to me the terms of her establishment—spoke rather energetically 
on the beauty of the place, with much pride on its chronology, and of 
course, in continuation, declared that at this time the house was extra- 
ordinarily full! But having pretty well outlived my astonishment, I 
heard, with some degree of faith that she had a party of ten persons, 
inmates of the mansion—ten persons! this was the E/ Dorado of my 
hopes! I immediately gave the superior to understand I should remain 
her guest, at least until the following day. Presently I was conducted 
to my own apartments by the chambermaid—chambermaid! She was 
no other than Evelina, in the ‘‘ Castle Spectre ;”’ but it was yet day- 
light, and I would not be terrified. The rooms into which I was intro- 
duced were of the same character with the rest of the building, and as 
thorough an Ann Radcliffe bed, as any hero of romance might desire to 
Occupy. I thence strolled into the garden—every thing had a monastic 
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appearance. The stateliness of the trees, and the luxuriance of the 
flowers, reconciled me to the and my mind grew calm, at least 
patient. Here I remained y an hour—yet my wayward spirit of 
unrest, jealous of my longer repose, again tempted my devious 

into the town—the town where houses suggested inhabitants I could 
not see, and shops traffickers nowhere to be found. Suddenly, how- 
ever, my attention was drawn off in the direction of the ina, whose 
lifeless but undismantled larder had, but a few hours before, suggested 
some exhumed “ ménage” m the wonders of Pompeii. There was even 
a bustle—a stir of people! A coach—the branch “ London Invin- 
cible,” had arrived in the village! So overwrought had my senses be- 
come, that the traveller of Paraguay would scarcely have been more 
startled at such an apparition than I, a homely wanderer of the parish 
of D. Onward I burried, and still accelerating my pace, bounded 
through the hot and stagnant air. The ‘‘ London Invincible !”—it be- 
came more distinct—its lettered doors were quickly changing their 
hieroglyphical confusion ito Jegible characters, and I now clearly dis- 
tinguished an expansive eagle, black and dreadnought as the crest of 
Austria, on the fulvous panel of the hinder boot. Suddenly my toe 
struck upon a stone. The pores of my flesh were opened—the blood 
mounted into my face, and I closed my eyes in the momentary throb of 
acute pain. It could have been Sut for a moment, and my gaze again 
took pursuit of the “ Invincible.” By the demon Despair! | looked, like 
Gertrude of Denmark, alone on vacancy !—lI saw nothing, “‘ yet all 
that was I saw.” The “‘ Invincible” had been replaced by the Invisible 
—*‘ Will of the” Whip had evaporated—the ‘‘ Phantom” coach had 
vanished into thin dust, like the smoke whieh lingers on the fading of 
a ghost at Sadler’s Wells, and again was I the Adam of an unpeopled 
world! ‘*Some put their trust in chariots and some in horses!” 
mournfully said I, and retracing my steps again entered the hall of the 
antique mansion. Stillness yet reigned, universal quiet held its mad- 
dening domination. A desperate patience, a Ugolino resignation, 
came to my succour, though Dr. Darwin might only have classed me 
with that certain species of vegetable to which he inclines to assign 
organic powers of vitality. 

The hour for assembling at dinner was fast approaching—for time 
will ever move and have its being. 

“* Some bell will sound,” thought I, ‘‘ to warn the mmates to their 
toilet. Who can tell—ah! who indeed, but the scene may suddenly 
change to some temple of fancy, the curtain of silence be raised, and the 
cheerful comedy of the world proceed. There lies the kitchen, here the re- 
fectory. Servants must soon pass and repass in their domestic avocations. 
Who can tell, but some lovely, tender, blue-eyed maid may airily trip 
up yon staircase, vanish within her jessamined apartment, and weave 
the tight Grecian knot out of the wantonness of her loosened tresses, 
for the coming repast? Enchanting thought! I'll mark the number 
of the door, and so mistake it, at conniving night time, for mine own— 
invigorating blunder! To-morrow’s sun shall repay me for the past, 

“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neera’s hair.” 
In the midst of all this fancy, I noticed, pendant each on a brazen 
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peg, two quaint war pry wren hats. Looking cautiously around 
me, as though of being observed—unnecessary precaution—I 
gently removed ns named articles from its point of 
commenced a ki phrenological speculation on the stam 

character of its owner. The beaver was somewhat of the tabtenef 
the society of friends; ‘‘ but what of that,” considered I, “ the pos- 
sessor may possibly be some boon devotee to holy port—some wassailer 
of the ripe old school—some “‘ Father Paul,” who will take com- 
passion on a lay brother, and again the night make some atonement for 
the day.” Thus, from the ashes of my despair did I conjure up an 
Elysium of love and wine! A small lock of silvery hair had adhered 
to the ragged lining of the article in question. « Behold ! age is ha 
nourable—thus is he, at least, of the aristocracy of nature, however 
humble his walk, by the conventions of society.” But on further no- 
ticing a tarnished rosette in the centre of a broad silken band, “‘ Ah! 
what if it be the appurtenance of some Welsh parson,” petulantly I 
continued, “‘ who will overwhelm me with a jargon I cannot understand, 
and then fulminate his fury at my helpless stupidity.” The second hat, 
I also quietly raised—it was far weightier than its companion with the 
rosette, and unfortunately falling at my feet, discharged from its capa- 
cious interior a pair of thick tanned leathern gloves—a pocket-hand- 
kerchief—thence out tumbling three good-sized roach, some remnants of 
bread and cheese, a slimy amplectation of lobworms, with a few spe- 
cimens of the stone and fossil of the country. ‘Soh! this is your 
mock sentimentalist of a fisherman—an effigies Isaac Walton formed 
of the stiff clay of some manufacturing community. He will fish 
with his soup—fish with his fish—fish with his flesh, and fish with his 
drink ; at a quarter to ten he will fish himself to bed, whereon he will 
dream of fishing until the next morning at break of day, when he will 
rise to fish again !” 

Having replaced the scattered matters, I was beginning, by way of 
further occupation, to sketch, from memory, Bunbury’s “ Patience m a 
Punt,” on the old hall wainscot, when looking towards one of those 
tall black-breasted clocks, which, with an awful diameter of dial, stares 
the Mephistopheles of ‘‘ recorded time,” I perceived that within twenty 
minutes the council of ten would be met at the diet. I sought the 
drawing-room—the door was half open, and I listened before venturing 
further, so that I might ascertain if any one were within. I entered, 
but ‘‘the blind mole could not hear a foot fall.” Not a being—not a 
form was there, save, indeed, a pigmy Voltaire, who appeared. to eye 
me with more than brazen slyness, from a limestone mantelpiece on 
which he presided. 

A book was lying on the table—I ventured to take it up—it was a 
copy of ‘“‘ Zimmermann on Solitude.” 

‘‘ This, then, is the character of her study,” said 1; ‘‘ Amaryllis must 
be won from solitude—I'll teach her a philosophy of my own!” 

A small slip of paper placed between some of the leaves, had marked 
the last passage of her meditation—it was part of the envelope of a 
note, and torn through the name of her to whom it had been addressed. 
The word ‘‘ Miss” was alone discernible, the only patronymic remains 
being two tails, which, like those of the Kilkenny cats, had escaped 
annihilation. Turning the said slip to the other side, I perceived written 
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in most undeniable clearness, ‘‘ Paste for chapped hands.—Mix a 
quarter of a pound of unsalted hogslard with rose-water, and a large 
spoonful of honey; add oatmeal, and work it into a paste.” “To 
cement broken China.—Beat lime into an impalpable powder, sift it 
through fine muslin —” when at this precise moment the door slowly 
yawning on its hinges—how shall I describe the being who stood before 
me! Dressed, indeed, in the garb of the female sex, but of -what age 
or fashion, I challenge the most elaborate chroniclers to ascertain. She 
raised her eyes upon me evidently with some surprise, yet it had but a 
slight effect on her most awful demeanour. She moved slowly, mecha- 
nically—almost supernaturally, on. Her altitude was beyond that 
which the gentler sex usually attain, and a white cap which grena- 
diered from her head, still added somewhat ungracefully, perhaps, to 
her stature. She hung with lappets, laces, and festoons; and her 
brocade was patterned with trees, temples, groves, and rivulets. 


“ So stiff, so mute, some statue you would swear, 
Stepp’d from its pedestal to take the air !” 


Having by this time reached her fauteuil, I had the unenviable ap- 
egwag: she would address me ; yet, no—she spoke not ; but, crump- 
ing her limbs beneath her garment, the brocade.crushing about her, 
like ice upon a sudden thaw, she lessened in a perpendicular precision, 
as a telescope, one joint sinking into another, and attained her seat. 
Mine was the sensation of a schoolboy, who, not having the good 
luck to be in favour with the pedagogue, at the moment of some inqui- 
sition of outrage, is pretty sure of smarting in the place of the undis- 
covered offender. My only friend, the faded footman, here entered 
the room. A second time I could have hugged him, and even now 
revere his memory; but judge, if possible, my consternation, when he 
announced, ‘‘ Missis is quite sure the rest of the company will remain 
to-day on the hills, and therefore hopes you will come to the dinner- 
parlour !” 

To whom was this addressed ?—to me and this priestess of austerity ! 
For what, summoned ?—to eat and .... . to be merry! and ah! 
how truly would it have been ‘‘ for to-morrow, I die!’ This was, indeed, 
too much! I started like a buck smitten with the lead—rushing into 
the hall, 1 bounded up the staircase, and took refuge in the sacristy of 
my Own apartment. 

The antics which I here played for some time, were, I apprehend, 
of a most interesting variety. In three minutes I had taken possession 
of twice that number of chairs, ringing the changes of my position, till 
I at length found myself sitting on the table, and assailing most detri- 
mentally the mahogany with my heels. Having a certain suspicion, 
however, that there might be somewhat too much of the ridiculous in 
all this, not forgetting the strange appearance my behaviour must have 
made to that nice sense of propriety, on which elderly ladies often 
pride themselves, I rang the bell. 

** Adam Winterton” and “ Evelina,” having at this froissement taken 
their stand only on the other side of the door, were instantaneously at 
my elbow. Feigning, therefore, some common attack of indisposition, 
lest they might apprehend worse of my case, and believe me downright 
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mad, I requested to dine on this occasion in my retirement. I was now 
convinced that the only sage expedient for closing this day was, by eating 
and drinking; but fearing lest my supply might be served with too 
prudent a regard for the condition of a sick man, I not only declared 
myself perfectly recovered, but extremely hungry. 

Taking an horizontal position on the sofa, and pondering on the 
whigs and their wicked “solitary system,” I listened to the preparations 
going on for my welcome repast. To do my attendants justice, matters 
were not long in a state of incompletion; so ordering a bottle of claret 
in that unsteady tone, with which a man, for the first time, begs a loan 
of fifty pounds, I wheeled about for my presentation to as fine a capon, 
and sundry esculents, as ever graced the board of monastic brother- 
hood. To the last refuge of this day, I was now hastening—I mean 
bed. Early will I seek my pillow—as early will I to-morrow repay 
my insidious friend for the mockery he has put upon me,{and passing 
the boundary of this “ valley of the shadow of death,” leave him to 
the mortifying uncertainty of all his plans, 

The frowning canopy of my couch no longer appalled me—to bed I 
went, and long before midnight my imagination was transported to the 
looms of Arkwright andthe anvils of Thomason. 

Like a top, I slept, for I dreamt of spinning—and far into a fairy 
dream of a hundred years I might probably have wandered, had my 
slumbers not been early disturbed by a bustle without and activity 
within, awaking me to new astonishments and crowding anomalies, 
I looked from my window—amazement and delight divided me between 
them—the business of life was at its flood—there were, indeed, men, 
women, and childrei in the village of D! The gardens were peopled 
—the high road animated—and the stable-yard of the old house one 
scene of cheerful commotion! 

The past puzzled, and the present perplexed! Again was my auto- 
catechetical inquiry, ** What can this mean?” Scarcely had I so ejacu- 
lated, when a loud “hallo!” summoned me to my chamber-door, and 
on withdrawing the bolt, my friend Townly presented himself. 

‘‘ Townly !” I exclaimed, in a manner which appeared to give him 
some alarm. 

“To be sure! here I am, steadfast to my purpose; but ‘ mort de ma 
vie!’ you must have arrived yesterday ; pray are you quite alone!” 

‘‘ Why, I have been so,” was my reply ; ‘* but for mercy’s sake rescue 
me from this chaotic whirl of countless contradictions ;’’ and in disor 
dered sentences I represented to him the misery through which I had 
passed. 

With a provoking air of humour he listened to my story, and at the 
conclusion exhibited still stronger indications of merriment. 

‘« My dear friend,” said he, ‘‘ you have unwittingly been acting the 
part of much practical philosophy, and notwithstanding your misfor- 
tune of yesterday, I give you joy at your escape from the folly and 
mortification of thousands to-day. Why, there was not a town or 
hamlet, within twenty miles, which had not poured out its inhabitants 
to one spot—all homes deserted—all ages and conditions crowding to 
one centre—and such an event !—but first look at that!” saying which 
he threw down a printed bill, and I read as follows: 
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ey The greatest effort in the annals of mankind! 


THE BOHEMIAN Icarus!!! 
From the courts of Frederick King of Saxony 
The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt!!! 
and other princes of the vast Germanic Confederation, &c. 
&c., will for the first time, in this country, previous.to his 
presentation at the 
COURT OF ST. JAMES'S, 
At three o’clock, the 21st of September, 
at the village of X. 
Exhibit his miraculous powers of Flying, by means of artificial wings, 
And ascending higher into the air than any known bird, 
EXCEPT THE EAGLE!! 





“« Prepetibus pennis ausus se ferre per auras !” 


“ And now, having read the paper,” continued Townly, in two words 
let me tell you the result. « At three o’clock, as many thousand per- 
sons were assembled at X., the lady of one of our county members hold- 
ing a kind of levee at the Blue Lion booth. At half-past three, every 
eye and ear attentive—at four, evident marks of impatience—at half- 
past, strong indications of dissatisfaction, and at five o'clock, a cry ‘ He’s 
off! he’s off!’ rendered the whole district one scene of disorder. The 
rapid departure of a postchaise, just at this time, brought the world of 
star-gazers most suddenly to their senses.” 

‘What! a hoax?” I eagerly inquired. 

‘Thorough and complete as ever schemed or dreamt of ! The drama 
has admirably been acted, and the author strongly suspected to have 
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But the result of my own adventure was precisely as my friends had 
foretold—I passed a fortnight in the village of D., very much to my 
satisfaction. The owner of ‘ Zimmermann,” as it transpired, was no 
other than Miss Twigg; and Miss Twigg, no other than the awful per- 
sonage, who had crossed me on my first arrival at the mansion ;4 and 
though I have since approached her under considerable abatement of ter- 
ror, I must yet confess she is by far the most formidable being I have ever 
encountered. I should not omit noticing that, having in the year 1779 
danced with Lord Rockingham at a race ball, in the city of York, the 
circumstance has afforded her a subject for conversation from that pe- 
riod to the present ; in fact, she divides her whole time between relating 
this anecdote, and copying recipes. 

The parson was quite a favourite in the ménage, for he gave no 
trouble, conceding ‘“‘ every thing for a quiet life.” He daily drank his 
bottle at the principal repast, and invariably, on filling his last glass, 
rang for his chamber light,—a dull, stupid man, who in early life at col- 
lege had passed under some slight suspicion of having written a heavy 
lampoon ; he had, however, even now, enough of the divinus affatus 
about him for red letter days and extraordinary occasions. By some 
piece of good fortune, he had been appointed tutor in vacation to a scion 
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of a noble house, and with his pupil had lately arrived in this, very 
place. They had first taken up their residence at a delightful houge. 
about a mile from the village, but the young gentleman having con- 
ceived an inordinate liking for the daughter of their landlady, had re- 
commended the society of the old mansion to his pliant preceptor, for 
a few i He arrived here, accordingly, about three weeks ago, 
where he had thought proper to remain ever since, 

The fisherman had been bred an attorney. Having been despatched 
to D., under a commission from certain parties, affecting the litigation 
of considerable property in the neighbourhood, he had left London on 
his laborious duties, thirteen days before, twelve of which he had dedi- 
cated to fishing; but as the estate in question was still rich, and the 
parties had been some years already in court, there appeared no suffi- 
cient reason for extraordinary expedition in the present instance. 

As to ‘‘ Evelina,” she had, after all, within her veins more blood 
than twenty ghosts; and, as I understood, the gipsies had predicted 
for her no less than the angels had promised Sarah, I could only wish, 
her all the honesty which suspended rites would no doubt timely ac- 
complish. 

In cheerful society I here passed a fortnight pleasantly enough, but 
never shall I cease to remember “‘ A Day to Oneself.” 








A DISH OF WHITE-BAIT. 
A BILL OF FARE FOR THE SEASON. 


BY EDMUND CARRINGTON, ESQ. 


Tue world has heard of the attractions of a “‘ golden bait,” ever 
since that venal article, man’s conscience, has been in the market of 
human ambition and human gain! Jove, too, that Juan of the heathen 
mythology, knew what he was about when he transformed the silvery 
shower of a cloud into the golden shower of talents, with which he 
overwhelmed the scruples of the sage duenna and trusty seneschal, 
who took such admirable care of the fair-haired Danae. 

Indisputable, however, as the attractions of this glittering lure may 
be—*‘ in season” as it is at all times—yet we must fora while turn from 
it, as Portia’s suitors from the golden to the silver casket ; to acknow- 
ledge the attractions of a “ bait,” which the present ‘ season” holds 
glittering before us, and which, if not precisely golden itself, is yet 
well worth its weight in gold! Certainly, the appeal to the conscience 
is a powerful one, but, as Dr. Johnson, were he here, would be willing 
to admit, the appeal to the appetite is no weak one, nay, scarcely less 
an ‘“‘argumentum ad hominem” than the other; and had. cockney 
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bards chimed forth in his hearing ‘‘ how the suns of summer sparkle 
over the urn of Father Thames,” the gastronomic sage would 
have in the place of the “‘ crystal urn,” a “ china 
dish ;” nor would he have invoked ‘the hoary Father” for any rarer 
boon, than to fill it copiously with the savoury cate, whose “ good 
odour” now attracts us. 

Brothers of the angle! disciples of old Izaak ! “ whither would ye 
wander” in search of it? Along the haunts, sweet to contemplation, of 

rling brooks; through the rich verdant lea, or beneath the alder 
boughs that hush you in their silent bowers from the world’sdin, no less 
than screen you from the solsticial heat? I trow not! but rather along 
dusty roads, not on your legs, but in britschka, curricle, or ‘phaeton! 
not to the haunts of Dryads or Naiads, but to the suburban sordidness 
of Greenwich, Blackwall, and all the Wapping family of “ vills” that 
turns their backs on the Thames flood, but are now rendered attractive, 
and become a ‘‘ wonder unto themselves,” as being the emporia of that 
precious finny prey, ye might elsewhere ‘‘angle for” in vain!” 

Of all the anomalies, indeed, that crowd the wide world of contradic- 
tion, there are few that surprise us more than the nature of the 
culiar ‘* whereabout” of this delicate little “imp” of the flood. A sign 
in the gastronome’s heaven, beauteous glitters it as its kindred sign of 
the “‘ Fishes” in the heavenly belt! Its diminutive elegance, all “ sil- 
very-dight,”’ sparkles through the flood, not less fair or graceful than 
the spotted trout, or grayling. Yet, mot like these, does it boast of an 
abode in the waters worthy its fairness! Not like these, does it disport 
through the liquid mazes of streams, whose crystalline translucence 
shows the silvery sands, and sparkling weed-crested pebbles over which 
they glide. No! its ‘‘ dim disport” is pursued through the muddy tide 
of our great river, in a district of it, that steams with poisonous gases, 
with noxious outpourings of sundry manufacturing processes, and all 
the loathsome drainings of a city! In a district of it, not peacefull 
gliding along on its smooth course, but in an endless moil and hubbub 
of waters, sable in hue, like the ‘“‘ hell-brew,” all ferment and fume of 
a witch’s chaudron, agitated as they are by the ceaseless upstir of mud, 
occasioned by the countless steam-craft that ply their turbid way over 
them. How would a stray denizen of the trout family—could it pos- 
sibly find its way from its native purling streams to the noxious bed of 
sable bilge and muddy ooze, where its tiny cousin the White-bait dwells 
—how would it hurry off and set tail and fins in anxious motion to 
fight its way back again from such dangerous neighbourhood! It would 
die before it could have time to arrive even at the laudable conclusion of 
thus making its escape! As the stifling effiuvia of the mire insensibly sap 
away the senses of the luckless plodder in it, so would our truant trout 
be overpowered by the foetid gases of the uncongenial flood to which it 
had wandered ; and the Lilliputian ‘‘ White-bait” progeny would be 
left to celebrate its orgies, as it floated down on the black tide, a “sorry 
spectacle,” with the fair speckles on its side (now upturned !) all faded 
and dim; and the yellow hue of decay fast spreading over the pure 
silvery breast it showed in its own clear native waters ! 

And, here is the miracle! This little “‘ fry,” more delicate and beautiful 
even than the trout or char in its outward guise, more delicate, too, in its 
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texture, no less than in the flavour we shall by and by celebrate—this 
denizen of the Thames flood, so far from languishing and dying, as its 
stouter cousins, salmon, salmon-trout, barbel, chub, roach, even dace, have 
been proved to do, in so infected a stream—flourishes and multiplies ! 
‘Again, instead of identifying its nature (as is generally the case in na- 
tural history) with the poison-flood on which it feeds, it forms not only 
wholesome food, but yet more, the annual luxury of the expectant and 
white-bait-devouring epicure! The contradiction is astounding! As 
much so, as if we were to have gold fish in the black tide of Malebolge 
or Styx. They sparkle—the Lilliputian shoals !—through the sable tore 
rent of the ‘‘ Pool,” like pearls in the dark ocean ooze! And verily we 
feel almost inclined to believe that theirs is a ‘‘ charmed being,” and 
akin to the beautiful fry which woke the amazement of the fisherman in 
the Arabian Nights, as he drew them from the black, enchanted pool, 
amidst the solitary mountains of the story. 

Fair, however, as the white-bait brood is in the radiant livery in 
which nature has arrayed it, we littie doubt that admiration will be no 
less extended to it, when dressed in its artificial guise by the cunning 
hand of some artiste of the kitchen; some artiste presiding over the 
temples of luxury, either at Greenwich or Blackwall, bordering the 
flood of its native Thames. 

Lovegrove, the renowned Lovegrove at the latter place, being reputed 
the prince of artistes, as far as white-bait arrangement is concerned-— 
we will snatch our impatient epicure to the Blackwall-shrine of that 
presiding genius of the kitchen. Where are the delicate “ tartines,” 
the brown-bread tartines ?—where the lemon, the cayenne, all the ac- 
companiments that shall give zest to those ‘‘ argent@e@ delicia ?” They 
are all ready, and pre-eminent glitter amidst them the overflowing 
dishes replete with the delicacy which they are to enhance! Now are 
we on the brink of enjoyment. Tempting to the eye as to the palate, 
the white-bait now greet us once again after the long lapse of twelve 
months! our appetites informing us of the “ white-bait season,” with- 
out any memento from the almanac-mongers, Messrs. Partridge, Poor 
Richard, Moore, & Co.! Like the gastronome in the play are we, who re- 
quired no warning from clock or dial as to the hour of festivity !—were 
the dinner-bell muffled, yet Ais appetite was not stifled! But turn to 
the piles of tiny fish that Lovegrove’s bounteous hand has heaped up! 
Their dress is now scarcely less bright and silvery than when they 
floated beneath the hotel windows in the river; for that delicate paste, 
in which his masterhand so well understands to wrap them, is of the 
purest whiteness and radiance, nothing yielding to the gleam of their 
silvery scales ere they glided from the flood to the frymgpan ! 

But a “ white-bait” dinner, as our epicurean reader well knows, is 
not confined to the peculiar delicacy alone to which we have now 
seated him down. No! the genius of Lovegrove is not to be so cir- 
cumscribed. Admire the taste with which he has catered for the ap- 
petites and admiration of those numerous distingués, who at the present 
season crowd thickly on him, to do honour to his “‘ fish banquets.” As 
varied are these sauces as the hues of a parterre of flowers: the pink, 
the red, the white—they enhance the luxury of various specimens of 
fish that enrich a banquet, which cardinals, during lent, might covet! 
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But, grateful tribute though they present, never shall they dazzle us 30 
far as to lose sight of the prime delicacy of these piscine blossoms of 
cookery! To the white-bait, our heart, and eye, and appetite still re- 
turn “ untravelled !’’ and not once, nor twice, is the devotion of the 
exulting gastronome fully paid to the arch-luxury of the table. Whether, 
like some departed ne whose heroic appetite is recorded as 
having conquered ‘‘ seven dishes of turtle-soup,” he extends his zeal 
to a repetition thus liberal, we cannot declare; but this much we can 
say, that we should marvel not at his spirit of devotion, if even it were 
carried so far; since out of all the cates, that either the ocean deeps afford 
in turbot or sturgeon—out of all the ‘‘ seventy-two specimens” enu- 
merated by Rousseau, as tenanting Lake Leman—out of all the 
‘* freshets” of the brook, not excepting the char, the lamprey or gray- 
ling—the lotte of Arve or chevalier ombre—none excel in delicacy 
and flavour the annual rarity now before us. We have been one of 
those ‘ icthyophagi,” that have won savoury experience, enabling us 
to form an estimate on the subject, and with due deference submit, it 
is difficult to be mistaken ; for however much tastes may differ, yet all 
agree in extolling the cate now under discussion : verily it is a morceau 
that might serve as a banquet for any fair spirit of the flood, any Naiad 
of the fountains of Arcady ! 

And now our gastronome having duly paid his devotions to the en- 
tertainment, and recruited himself with sundry judicious libations of 
hock—congenial beverage to the repast—he bethinks him with becoming 
solemnity, of inquiring into that ‘‘ moot point”—the history and species 
of the rarity to which he has just been indebted for his annual revel. 
Not the typical fish with which Tobias wrestled in the stream, was ever 
more enveloped in apocryphal mist than this! And worse off are we 
‘than the good Tobias, seeing we have no angel at hand to aid or en- 
lighten us. A riddle now presents itself for the G2dipuses, no less than 
the Buffons of the party, scarcely less puzzling than that of the ha- 
bitancy of this Thames’ phenomenon in an infected flood, as already 
above discussed. Some declare it is a species of smelt, others offer 
** unequivocal testimony,” that it is a kind of itsown. We, however, 
having expressed ourselves with a certain degree of awe as to its being 
and history, when we invested it a little while ago with the pomp of 
magic, will not undertake to solve the difficulty, but feel more satisfied 
in consulting the dignity of the subject, and leaving the dwarf-fish, 
the very Mab of the finny tribe—unigue alike in its dwelling, its fla- 
vour, and natural history—enveloped in the sacred veil of mystery. 


[With regard to white-bait, although we admire the playfulness and 
research of our correspondent, we beg to enter our protest against all 
that he advances in its favour gastronomically. Having elsewhere 
likened these very little fishes, when served up, unto silkworms in 
batter, we could do no less than enter this protest. —Eb. | 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED#* 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. VIII. 


“OUR NATIVE LAND!”—THE HAPPINESS OF RETURNING TO IT—A 
VISIT TO THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, WITH A SKETCH OF FEMALE SUFFER- 
INGS NOT UNUSUAL THERE—MISS O’DONAGOUGH’S FILIAL FEELINGS 
EXPLAINED. 


Ar length the boat was alongside, which was to convey my heroine, 
her husband, and daughter, to those dear dirty steps, beside the custom- 
house of London, the stumbling up which has occasioned joy and glad- 
ness to so many hearts, Our party had of course a considerable 
quantity of luggage to remove, and to this Mr. O’Donagough gave 
pretty nearly his whole attention ; but somehow or other, his wife and 
daughter got very safely into the boat in the midst of it, and the whole 
freight, after the usual quantity of noise and bustle, was securely 
rowed to the landing-place and disembarked. 

‘* At last, Patty!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, on reaching the 
highest step, ‘“‘ here we are!—Oh! how glad I am that we have 
done with that beastly ship! If the sight of every rope in her 
did not make me as sick as a cat, Ill be hanged! Come, dear, 
get on; you must not begin staring yet. Bless you, child, this is no- 
thing but the very nastiest outskirts of London, There is nothing 
here worth opening your handsome eyes upon, Patty. Come along, come 
along! There goes your father into the custom-house, as I take it, and 
we had best stop outside and watch the men bring up the rest of the 
goods. Lord! what a quantity they do carry to be sure! There goes 
my bandbox. If your father had not been a fool he might have con- 
trived to smuggle that. ButI never will forgive him if he does not bring 
it out again this minute. Passed or not passed as he calls it, have it I 
must and will.” 

To allthis Patty made no answer whatever. She was too much oc- 
cupied and pre-occupied to care for any thing her mamma could say. 
In fact, her thoughts were revolving with the regularity of « shuttle- 
cock between two battledoors, from the kiss Jack had given her off Sheer- 
ness, to the busy throng moving in all directions round her. 

After an interval, so short as to prove that Mr. O’Donagough was a 
practised and a skilful traveller, he was seen to emerge again from the 

ortal of the custom-house ; when his wife, who was stationed close to 
it, pounced upon his arm with genuine conjugal appropriation—a man- 
ceuvre, by the by, well described by Shakspeare, when he says, 

“ She arms her with the boldness of a wife”— 

and exclaimed, ‘‘ What a time you have been, O’Donagough! where 
is the bandbox?—Why surely you have not come away without it ? 
You know as well as I do, that I must have it, and [’ll bet a thousand 
pounds that is exactly the reason you have left it!’ 





* Continued from No, cexxii., page 204, 
July.—vol, LVI, NO. CCXXIIL. 
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“ No, my dear, it was not, I assure you,” he replied, with very 
business-like composure; “‘ it was because the custom-house officers 
would ‘not let me bring it on account of the sweetmeats.” 

‘¢ Sweetmeats, Mr. O’Donagough!—Then, why did you not let 
them take out the sweetmeats? You know perfectly well, though 
now you pretend to look exactly as if you had never heard of it— 

ou know that it is not the sweetmeats that I want, but my dressing- 
box. I declare to Heaven I would as soon have an owl look after my 

: 1? 

1 at 1’ said Mr. O’Donagough, composedly, “ I am going to 
calla coach for you. I shall tell the man to drive to. the’. Saracen’s 
Head, and there you must order dinner, and beds.—No; upon second 
thoughts, my dear, you had better order tea. It makes, as I well re- 
member, a monstrous difference in the bill, and we may eat, you know, 
exactly as much cold meat as we like.” 

Here Mr. O’Donagough held up his finger to a hackney-coachman, as 
readily as if he had not been beyond reach of any such luxury for nearly 
fifteen years. But when, with a hand applied to his young daughter's 
elbow, he was in the very act of assisting her to mount the uncertain 
steps, he was startled by the voice of his lady, exclaiming, within an 

nch of his ear, 

** How can you, O’Donagough, be such a fool as to make believe 
that you think I shall go off without my bandbox? I shall not stir a 
step without it, and that you know. What a thing it is to have 
aman belonging to one that can’t look after such a trifle as that! 
But it is no matter. I can do it myself!’ And with these words, 
Mrs. O’Donagough rushed into the custom-house with the aspect of a 
tigress seeking her young. There was the same thrusting forward of 
the lengthened neck—the same eager starting of the protruding eye. 
And who shal] say that there was not the same throbbing emotion at her 
heart ? 

Mr. O’Donagough very improperly gave his daughter a look that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Did you ever!” and having desired her to sit quietly in 
the hackney-coach till they returned, he followed the wife of his bosom 
with long but deliberate strides, as she won her way to what appeared 
the most busy part of the vast edifice. He overtook her just in time 
to hear her say, with astonishing dignity, though panting for breath, 

‘* Pray, sir, will you be pleased to inform me if it is here, that the 
passengers’ luggage from the Atalanta has been deposited ?” 

‘‘ The man who is now passing down the room, ma’am, can tell you,” 
was the reply. Away flew Mrs. O’Donagough after the individual thus 
indicated; but the man moved quickly, and it become speedily evident 
that she must raise her voice to overtake him. 

‘* Will you tell me where the luggage from the Atalanta is stowed ?” 
screamed the flying lady, at the very highest pitch of her voice. But 
this effort also was in vain, for a multitude of other sounds blended them- 
selves with the voice of Mrs. O’Donagough, and the official hurried on. 
Vexed, heated, weary, but more determined than ever to perform what 
she had undertaken, if only to prove how wretchedly inefficient in all 
such matters her husband must be, she continued to run on with all 
the velocity that a heavy cloak, and the ample volume of her own person 
would permit, till at length the mam she was pursuing stopped, and at 
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the same instant her eye caught sight of the bandbox, the abduction of 
which from the boatman who brought them on shore, had caused her so 
much inquietude. 

“* This is it, this is the box I want, sir!” she exclaimed, extending her 
arm to seize her recovered treasure. 

‘* By your leave, ma’am,” said another official, taking hold of it with 
professional firmness, but perfect civility ; “ it is going this way.” 

“* It can’t go that way, sir—TI must have it. I do assure you It is 
fectly impossible for me to get into the coach without it, and I am quite 
confident, that as a gentleman, you can’t refuse to let me take away 
such a trifle as this one bandbox.” 

‘« It has been looked into,” said another “‘ officer, and is crammed full 
of sweetmeats. It must pay duty.” 

“‘ Dear me !——pay duty, sir, for a dressing-box? I don’t care a 
straw for the sweetmeats, comparatively speaking, and Mr. O’Dona- 
gough must of course pay the duty, if he chooses to have them—all I 
ask is for my dressing-box, and I shall think it a most disgraceful thing 
to the English nation, if a lady is to have her very dressing-box 
taken from her the moment she puts her feet on English ground. -I 
am sure the very savages themselves would know better! And what's 
more, I don’t believe it is legal to seize it, for I have used the same and 
no other for years and years, and you may depend upon it that if there 
is any thing illegal in the matter, the thing won’t pass without notice. 
My connexions are not in a rank of life to permit any thing of that 
kind. It may be all very well for common people to have their pro- 
property snatched out of their hands this way, but it won’t do for the 
aunt of General Hubert !” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who had by this time reached her side, stood 
with more nonchalance than was quite amiable, while his indignant wife 
thus exerted herself. Nay, some persons might even have suspected 
that he was base enough to quiz the vehement energy of her pleadings ; 
for not only did he remain perfectly silent, but now and then a 
such a look with the individual with whom she was contesting the ity 
of the transaction, as might have easily been construed into joining in 
the laugh against her. Fortunately for the preservation of the king’s 
peace, on the spot sacred to the collection of his own customs, Mrs. 
O’Donagough was too completely occupied to be aware of this, and it 
was only when at length she ceased to speak, that she perceived her 
husband beside her. 

‘« | do wonder, Mr. O’Donagough,” she then began, “‘ how you can 
stand there like a statue, without ever uttering a single syllable, good, 
bad, or indifferent! Ido believe you are the only man in the whole 
civilized world who would let all the trouble of travelling fall upon 
his wife in this way. Pray sir, do make the people understand that 
the coach is waiting for me, and that it is impossible I should go with- 
out my dressing-box !” 

‘« Why, my dear, you and I don’t do business in the same way—Pray, 
sir, how long will it be before our things can be passed? These are the 
articles in this corner—just one dozen packages, great and small. When 
will they be looked over ?” 

** Within an hour, sir.” 

‘‘ Now then, my dear, make up your mind. Wil) you wait here 
Y 
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ourself one hour, till you can see the whole lot sent off? Or will you 
go on to the Saracen’s Head, and leave me here to getit done? Or 
will you prefer my going with you, and returning here again after I have 
seen you and Martha safely lodged 2?” 

There is hardly any thing in the world so provoking, when_one has 
worked oneself up to a considerable degree of energy, as to be made to 
perceive, as plainly as that two and two make four, that no energy at all 
was necessary. Mrs. O’Donagough would at that moment have given 
any thing short of her dressing-box, if without danger she could have 
bestowed upon her husband a good cuff; but she restrained herself, and 
only replied, ‘‘Oh! pray do not trouble yourself to go with’ us—I am 
sure I hope there is nothing going to happen in which you could do any 
good. ‘Stay, if you like, and as long as you like, and let all the things 
be seized one after another, without putting out your finger to prevent 
it. I don’t care astrawabout it. It would be convenient, certainly, for 
me to get my dressing-box before I go, but as you do not choose to take 
any trouble about it, of course I must submit. Few gentlemen, I fancy 
would like to see their wives treated in this sort of way, particularly about 
a thing that I took out of England myself, years and years ago. How- 
ever, I shall say no more about it. I know the transaction to be per- 
fectly infamous in every way, and that’s all I have to say, on the sub- 
ject. General Hubert, or Lady Elizabeth either, will be able to tell me 
whether it will be worth my while to take any further notice of it. The 
importance of the thing itself is comparatively nothing—-but no man of 
spirit, 1 presume, would choose that his wife should be treated with fraud 
and indignity—that’s all I wish to observe.” 

This speech was intended for all within hearing, but it is doubtful 
whether any one besides her husband heard a syllable of it. _ There is, 
perhaps, no place in which the constitutional propensity of the gentler 
sex to relieve their full hearts in words, is endured with more unresist- 
ing passiveness than in scenes of active public business. The stream 
is generally permitted to flow on without let or hindrance; and 
if, as usually happens, no attention is paid to it, the obvious reason lies 
in the judicious earnestness of the functionaries to perform the lady’s 
wishes, without pausing even to listen to their eloquent expression of 
them. 

Mrs. O'Donagough waited a few seconds for an answer, but receiving 
none, either from her husband or any one else, she turned suddenly 
round upon a person actively engaged in the examination of a host of 
trunks just arrived from France, and said, ‘‘ Am I to have my dressing- 
box, sir, or not ?” 

The man looked up at her for an instant, but pursued his employ- 
ment without answering. 

“* What insufferable insolence !” she exclaimed, fronting round again 
to Mr. O’Donagough; “I am perfectly persuaded that there is no na- 
tion in the world where such conduct would be endured, except this! 
And I believe also,”’ she continued somewhat in a lower voice, and pre- 
paring to leave the room,— I believe also that there is not another man 
in existence, who would suffer his wife to be thus treated without re- 
senting it.” 

‘* You will get these things in the corner looked over next, will you ?” 
said Mr. O’Donagough with the most perfect composure. 
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“ Yes, sir, I will,” replied the man he addressed, with such unalter- 
able civility, that Mrs. O’Donagough began to suspect, no scolding, 
however violent, could do any good ; and having fortunately arrived at 
this conclusion, she condescended to take her husband’s arm and walk 
off; muttering, however, the whole way some very biting observations on 
the difference between some men and other men. But Mr. O’Dona- 
gough was in no humour to make a fuss about it, and continued to 
whistle, ‘‘ Oh! the roast beef of old England, and, oh! the old English 
roast beef,” till they reached the hackney-coach, in which they had left 
their young daughter. 

Many papa’s and mamma’s would have felt some scruple, if not a little 
fear, at the idea of leaving a young lady of fourteen in a scene so noisy 
and so new, as the street in front of the London custom-house: but it 
is more than probable that they both of them knew sufficiently well the 
excellent condition of the young Martha’s nerves, to prevent all notion 
of such idle alarms. They found her, as most likely they expected, 
still unsatiated with the delight of staring at all the people, and all the 
carts, and all the horses, and all the boxes, which were passing in a 
whirling maze before her view. 

‘* Well, chicken !” cried her father, inserting his face between that of 
his wife and the window of the hackney-coach, ‘‘ are you not tired of 
waiting for us ?” 

“‘Tired?” replied the young lady, ‘‘ Not I; never saw such fun 
in my life. What have you been doing, mamma, all this time? It 
‘is a thousand pities you should not have seen all these people pass, 
There must be some monstrous great arrival in England to-day,I’m 
sure.” 

Mr. O’Donagough laughed. ‘Iam glad you have been amused, 
chick,” said he, standing a little aside, while his lady was getting into 
the coach ; ‘‘ and I should like very well to hear all you have got to 
say about it. But you must tell me all when I come.” 

*¢ Lor, papa! you ain’t going to stay here, are you?” said Martha, ina 
voice that betokened disappointment. 

** How can you be so absurd, child?” said her mother sharply, 
drawing up the window of the coach within exactly one inch of her hus- 
band’s nose. ‘‘ For God’s sake, let us make him useful if we can. 
He is by no means too well inclined that way, I promise you.” 

When a factious and rebellious spirit gets possession of a woman, it 
gives her a degree of courage that is often quite astonishing. Mrs. 
©’Donagough knew, as well as she did that the sun would rise. on the 
morrow, that however enduringly her husband might receive for a time, 
the rebukes and scoffings of her contumacious spirit, he would settle 
the account fairly with her at last, and this with a manly preponder- 
ance of force, which to any woman possessed of less audacious vigour 
of mind, would have been really alarming. Perhaps, indeed, Mrs. O’Do- 
nagough herself, was not always entirely free from trepidation, when 
these moments of retribution arrived; yet it was very rarely that the 
fear of them was sufficiently powerful to check her conjugal vivacities, 

Mr. O’Donagough did not like having the coach-window drawn up 
within an inch of his nose, and employing the skilful manoeuvre by 
which servants outside a carriage let down a glass forgotten by the la- 
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dies within, he managed to remove the barrier thus interposed between 
himself and his “ womankind,” 

‘¢ What the devil is the matter with you, madam?” said he, in a 
voice that caused more than one passing eye to turn round upon him. 
‘“* Don’t tire me, Mrs. O’Donagough,” he added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ or 
by Jove you may wish that I had left you behind at Sydney.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough was at this moment very advantageously situated 
for receiving the burst of wrath which she knew had been accumulating 
during the last half-hour. She dared not, indeed, attempt to draw up 
the window again, but raising herself on her feet as nearly as the roof of 
the carriage would let her, she sat down again in the corner with a de- 
gree of vehemence, which made the crazy springs of the vehicle dip 
under her as if never to rise again; and inlieu of her magnificent coun- 
tenance, presented so broad, thick, and seemingly impregnable a shoul- 
der to her spouse, that he felt he was worsted, and showing his large 
row of still white teeth to his daughter, as with a backward movement 
of his thumb he pointed to the massive shoulder, he stepped back upon 
the pavement, calling out at the same time to the coachman, to “* Drive 
to the Saracen’s Head, Snow-hill.” 

Martha made a movement that brought her face parallel to the op 
ne window, and her shoulders to those of her mamma’s, so that t 

augh produced by her papa’s facetiousness was not observed. 

** Brute!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, as the carriage drove off. 

“Oh! my gracious—what a beautiful bonnet that is! And that— 
and that,” cried the young lady, as they passed a shop-window ; 
‘ shouldn’t I look beautiful, mamma, with those green feathers !” 

** Perhaps you might, my dear,” replied her mother; ‘and you must 
be as sharp as a needle, Patty, I can tell you that, to get what you want 
out of your skinflint father. He'll be smart enough himself, I’ll answer 
for him, for he is as vain as an old peacock; but as for us, and our ap- 
pearance, he won’t care much, I dare say,—and a hard tug. we shall 
have, before we get any thing decent out of him. Mark my words, if 
we don’t.” 

Of her two parents, Miss O’Donagough decidedly liked her papa 
the best; but she was already much too good a tactician to let this 
appear before the eyes of her mamma. She felt, indeed, her daily in- 
creasing power over both, and as deliberately determined to make the 
most of it, as if she had studied the curious and incalculable effect of 
skilfully-applied domestic influence for years. 

One means which she had long ago discovered, as beyond all others 
effectual in promoting this, was the seizing every safe opportunity of 
making each fond parent believe that. she was quite willing, if she dared, 
to become his or her partisan, upon all occasions, against the other. 
Some idea of her acute and almost precocious talents may be gathered 
from the fact, that she had already persuaded her father of her perfect 
enjoyment of all the ridicule, he from time to time slily threw upon his 
lady; and her mother, that she considered her as exceedingly ill-used, 
whenever she failed of having her own way in every contest she fell into, 

with her master and her lord. 
+ ok * 


Mrs. O’Donagough had changed but little in her feelings and prin- 
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ciples of action, since the day when she arrived at the hotel at Exeter, 
with her niece Agnes, and Betty Jacks. She still bore herself as one 
deserving of all deference and respect, and called about her on arriving 
at the Saracen’s Head, as if nobody so great had ever driven under its 
awful sign before. 

The first waiter who met her passed on, exciting thereby her deepest 
indignation ; but at length her loud and dignified demand, “ Can we 
have beds and supper here ?” produced something like the desired effect, 
and she was ushered into a little dusky, dirty, up-stairs sitting-room, 
from the window of which, however, Martha had the gratification of finding 
that she could look out upon the street. It was the latter end of the 
month of August, and no one, perhaps, but a young lady just escaped 
from the ship that had brought her from New South Wales, could have 
found such keen delight in gazing upon the hot and dusty precincts of 
Snow-hill. To her, however, it was a sort of opening paradise, in which 
she fancied she could dwell for ever without becoming weary. 

“What quantities of carriages, mamma! And,oh! good gracious, 
the men! and such bonnets and flowers! If papa won’t give us some 
money, I am sure we shall grow wild.” 

‘** Yes, to be sure we shall,” replied her mother, who with her hand 
on her daughter’s shoulder, and her head protruded farther still than 
that of the young lady, hung over the pavement, enamoured of all the 
metropolitan splendour she saw passing there. 

‘* London is a glorious place, there is no doubt of that, mamma,” 
said Martha. 

“‘The finest in the world—every body says so; and I am sure it is 
impossible to stand here and doubt it,” replied her mother. ‘ But do 
you know, Patty, Iam dying with hunger. I suppose your father 
would kill us if we ordered tea before he came ?” 

‘‘T am sure it would be very savage of him to want to keep us 
starving here while he is amusing himself with all the beautiful things 
as he comes along,”’ replied the young lady. 

‘* Well, my dear, if you have courage to face it, I don’t care. He 
was in a brutal ill-humour when we drove off: but I suppose if you tell 
him that you were feeling so sick and faint that you thought you 
ie die, he won’t say much about it. So, if you feel courage for it, 

ring.” 

" Oh, lor!’ mamma, I feel courage enough, if that’s all. I’m sure I 
could eat a dozen rounds of buttered toast for my own share. Ring 
nae § mamma, I’ll stop papa’s mouth when he comes. You see if I 

on’t.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. O’Donagough did ring, and her liberal orders 
given quite in the Silverton-park style, for tea, toast, muffins, eggs, 
cold chicken, and ham, were obeyed with admirable promptitude, ‘and 
the mother and daughter had got half through the tea-urn, and very 
nearly quite through all the eatables upon the table, when Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough made his appearance. 

*¢ Civil and obliging upon my word !” he exclaimed with “‘ a touch of 
very natural feeling,” as he entered the room. ‘‘ While I have been 
fagging like a blackamoor to get your cursed things through the cus- 
toms, you two sit down and devour every thing that is to be had, with- 
out troubling yourselves for a single instant to think of me.” 
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“If. you say that, you are a very wicked man, because you will tell 
fibs,” replied his daughter. ‘‘ We did think of you, and talk: of you 
too, a great deal, before we set to. And it was 1 told mamma that I 
was sure, as sure, that you wouldn’t and couldn’t be angry. Just 
think, papa, the difference of sitting stock stone still up here, longing 
for a morsel of food to keep soul and body together, and being busy 
and blithe in the midst of all the beautiful sights, like you have 
been.” 

While saying these words; Martha employed herself in preparing on 
one fork a huge collop of ham, with a lump of fowl to match it, and on 
another, and an equally full-sized morsel of boiled beef, daintily co- 
vered with mustard. 

«* Now here’s what I call two beautiful mouthfuls. Open your gills 
sv op This one first, ‘cause the mustard is strongest. Well, how d’ye 
ike it?—-Very good is it ?—I thought so.— Now this.—And that’s very 
good, too, it seems, by your manner of munching it. Now say if I 
haven't thought about you! I told mamma I'd stop your mouth, and 
all you’ve got to do is just to say which you like best, and more will 
come of it, I’ll be bound, as soon as you order it.” 

There was something so exceedingly clever, and so prettily playful 
in this device of the young Martha to restore her hungry father’s good 
humour, that both parents were delighted with it. Mrs. O’ Donagough got 
up laughing, and rang the bell without being bid; and Mr. O’ Donagough 
piached: his daughter’s cheek, called her a saucy hussy, and said that 
he’d be hanged if there was such another girl, of her years, in Europe, 
or out of it. | 1 


Cuap. IX. 


DISCUSSIONS RESPECTING THE FUTURE PLANS OF THE 0 DONAGOUGHS 

“PLEASANT ASSURANCES—BRILLIANT HOPES—MR. ALLEN 0'DO- 
NAGOUGH ‘TAKES A WALK, AND RETURNS FROM IT EXCEEDINGLY 
WELL SATISFIED. 


«Tr will easily be imagined that Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, notwith- 
standing their occasional little tiffs, had found a sufficient number of 
tranquil moments, on board ship, to discuss very fully the important 
question of what it would be best to do with themselves, on first arriving 
in Loridon. Mrs.O’Donagough very naturally declared that her first and 
dearest object would be to throw herself into the arms of her beloved 
Agnes, and once more to embrace the brother of her fond young me- 
mory, Mr. Willoughby ; for which reasons, Berkeley-square rose, as it 
were, spontaneously to her lips, every time the subject of settling them- 
selves was mentioned. 

But Mr. O’Donagough, who in one way or another had contrived to 
learn more facts concerning the movements of the fashionable world, 
than had hitherto fallen within the scope of his wife’s observation, un- 
dertook to assure her, that in the month of August there was no chance 
whatever of finding either Mrs. Hubert or Mr. Willoughby in London. 
It was therefore necessary to consider what was most (desirable in the 
second degree, and the affectionate Mrs. O’Donagough hinted, just be- 
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fore they Jeft the vessel, that her feelings were becoming so strongly 
imperative fora reunion, that what she should best like, would be to 
follow her relatives, wheresoever they might be, in town or country, sea~ 
side, or hill-side, amidst the enchanting dissipation of a watering- 
place, or the soberer joys of their ownrural home. But Mr. O’Dona- 
gough thought it night be more prudent to decide for or against this, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the discussion had been broken off 
unfinished, by the arrival of the custom-house officers on board. 

It was now revived again, over the substantial tea-table, at the Sa- 
racen’s Head, both parties enjoying the advantage of restored good- 
humour, and the only difference in their mode of treating the subject 
being, that the lady truly believed the question as to whether they 
should follow General Hubert to his country-house to be in doubt, 
whereas the gentleman exceedingly well knew that it was not. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough certainly had his faults like other mortals, 
but a positive love of wrangling was not one of them; and though, of 
course, like all other sensible married men, he felt the necessity of 
having his own way, he always achieved it with as little quarrelling as 
possible. He knew that “his Barnaby” was a high-spirited woman, 
by no means disposed to trot vgry easily under the matrimonial yoke, 
and decidedly preferring a little skirmish now and then, though she 
knew that she must yield eventually, to the contemptible submissive- 
ness of living as if she had no willof her own at all. It had therefore 
become almost habitual to him at all family consultations, respecting 
the subject of which he had made up his mind beforehand, to let her go 
on arguing as if it were still in doubt, and uttering his fiat only at the 
moment when he could walk off, and hear no more about it. 

Respecting the immediate manner of their settling themselves in 
England, however, he had not quite made up his mind. .Not that he 
had the slightest intention of scouring the country in pursuit of Gene- 
ral Hubert, and still less of quartering himself upon his household; 
any advantages to be derived from that quarter, he was quite aware, 
must be sought for cautiously, and, on his part at least, with consider- 
able tact. But, notwithstanding all his boasting on the subject of iden- 
tity, he had still a few nervous doubts as to the prudence of launching 
himself once more upon the town. True, his sphere of action would 
be greatly changed ; his age was changed ; his beard, with all its fancy 


etceteras, was changed; and, though not equally important, his name . 


was changed. Moreover, it was exceedingly probable that the set he 
had left were changed too; so that, on the whole, he was pretty san- 
guine as to the possibility of settling himself as a gentleman of fashion 
and fortune in London. He really believed that ‘his Barnaby” 
might assist him in this; which belief assuredly turned aside many 
a strong word, which without it might have chanced to wound her ears ; 
and it was now with all possible civility that he listened to her, as she 
again burst forth with all the vehemence of strong affection on the sub- 
ject of finding out, and following Mrs. General Hubert. 

“1 don’t think I can live, my dear Donny, till the time you say they 
are likely to come to town, without seeing her!” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, laying aside upon the margin of her plate the chicken-bone she 
had been polishing. ‘ Think what a time it is!” 

“‘ Very true,” my dear; “only we shall gain one advantage that 
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ought to console you. Were Mrs. Hubert in town at this moment, 
Mrs. O’Donagough, I should deem it very disadvantageous to introduce 
Martha to her. You may depend upon it, that none of the finery you 
may have brought over will be of the right sort here.” 

** That I have no doubt in the world is true,” replied his wife, re- 
joiced beyond measure at this positive evidence of his intending to 
“ new rig” them. ‘* Even Patty herself, dear creature! young as she 
is, feels that, and was just saying so, as we came along. But Lord 
bless you, my dear Donny, all that can be set to rights in no time, 
in such a place as London, if you will but let us have the money.” 

** No doubt of it, dear; but we must be exceedingly careful, J do as- 
sure you, in all things concerning that most important article. On 
some occasions it must be spent, and freely too. There is no help for 
it if we hope to do any thing important. But, for that very reason, we 
must keep a tight hand over it, where we may do so without danger. 
Not that I mean to deny you and Patty fine clothes. Quite the con- 
trary. I know they will be often necessary ; and, if things go well, you 
shall have them.” 

On hearing this, Martha left her place at the table, where, to say 
truth, she had made such good use of-her time, as to make her remain- 
ing there any longer quite unnecessary, and walking round to her fa- 
ther’s chair, testified the satisfaction his last words had afforded her, by 
giving him a kiss. 

*€ What you like to hear that, do youPat? Well, be a good girl, 
and do in all things as I bid you, and you shall be as fine as a queen. 
So butter me a piece of toast.” 

‘Well, but my dearest O’Donagough,” said his wife, quite as well 

leased by language so encouraging as her daughter, and altogether 
in a state of mind the most enviable, ‘‘ you must not forget my darling 
Agnes! And you may be quite sure, dear, that where she is, we may 
show off Patty to advantage. For people in their rank of life never 
do poke themselves in out of the way places. Therefore I vote for 
driving to Berkeley-square, learning from the servants where the family 
are passing the summer, taking a lodging for a week, just for the pur- 
pose of getting the things we most want, and then setting off to enjoy 
the exquisite pleasure, the heartfelt satisfaction of placing my lovely 
child in the bosom of my niece, and receiving her little ones into mine ! 
Shall it be so, dearest O’'Donagough? Tell me, is there any objection 
to a plan so every way delightful ?” 

“* None in the world, my dear,” replied her husband, gravely pro- 
ceeding with his meal. ‘‘ Ring the bell, Patty my dear, I must have a 
slice or two more ham.” 

“‘Then I may consider it as settled? Only think! In a week’s 
time I shall present my child, my own beautiful daughter, to the wife 
of a general! To a lady received at court! with dozens of titles 
among her nearest relations; and, nevertheless, our nearest relation 
into the bargain. I'll be hanged, Donny, if it does not all seem like a 
dream !” 

“‘ IT dare say it does, my dear. Give me that back-bone, Patty, and 
thigh along with it, if you will.” 

** Then may we consider it as a settled thing, dear O’Donagough, 
that we are to follow the Hubert’s immediately ?” 
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“You may consider it as a settled thing, my love, that to set you 
and Patty off in the very best style is what I intend to do; and your 
relations, of course, ought to be among the first to see it.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough was wise enough to take counsel with her- 
self before she said any more upon the subject; and being, notwith- 
standing all their seeming consultations on the subject, most utterly ig- 
norant of all her husband’s real plots and plans, she was, on the whole, 
inclined to flatter herself that her wishes respecting their immediate 
destination would be attended to; for, as she justly observed to her 
daughter, when they were alone, “clever as Mr. O’Donagough is 
about most things, it is quite impossible he should know as much about 
the dear Huberts as I do!” 

Thus, on the whole, their first evening in London was passed in 
great domestic harmony; but Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter 
both declaring themselves early ready for bed, Mr. O’Donagough af- 
fectionately advised them to yield to the inclination, and saying almost 
in the words of Prospero, 


“Tis a good dulness,” 


bid them both good night, with the assurance that though he was 
obliged to go out for half an hour, to get a refractory razor put in order, 
he should also, probably, be very early in bed. He then kindly 
lighted candles for them, nay, even opened the door with a smile so gra- 
cious, and manner so observant, that Mrs. O’Donagough was forcibly 
reminded of the fascinations of other days ; and when he again wished her 
good night, as she passed out, she too looked up at him, with a glance 
as like her former glances as she could make it, at the same time, how- 
ever, patting his chin playfully, she said, “‘Oh! why did you cut off 
your whiskers, dear ?” 

“‘ Why did I cut off my whiskers?” he repeated as soon as the door 
was closed behind them. ‘That I might sally forth, my charming 
Barnaby, as I will do this night, with the delightful confidence of being 
recognised by no one.” 

The sensations produced on an Englishman by returning to London 
after even a much shorter absence than that of Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough, are always powerful; and, if no particular circumstances exist 
to injure the effect, exceedingly delightful. The stupendous world it 
encloses, is sure to have spread farther and wider still, than when he 
left it. New displays of wealth—new demonstrations of the power it 
brings—new proofs of that excess of civilization, which, for lack of 
other work, turns the genius of man to the production of varieties in 
every article he uses, because improvement can go no farther. All 
this he is sure to see at every step he takes; and then the aspect of all 
those he meets, at once so familiar to his memory, yet personally so ut- 
terly unknown. The features, the complexion, the gait, bringing to his 
eye and his heart associations a thousand times more intimately be- 
longing to him, notwithstanding the individual strangeness of each, than 
he could ever have felt in the foreign land whence he returned. Of 
all this Mr. Allen O’ Donagough was fully conscious, and the excitement 
it produced was exceedingly = mre 

As he walked farther and farther westward, these pleasant sensa- 
tions multiplied ; his heart swelled with a well-balanced mixture of 
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national and individual triumph ; and, notwithstanding all the awkward 
accidents of his past life, he would have been sorry to run the risk of 
changing conditions with any person he met. He knew he must have 
been a monstrously clever fellow, toj be where and what he was at that 
moment; and he felt this with a very natural degree of satisfaction at 
the conviction. After all that had passed, the particulars of which, 
even to himself, he did not think it necessary to recapitulate—after all 
this, at the age of fifty-three, to find himself parading the streets of 
London, clear as a new-born babe from every taint of civil sin, and 
with his pockets full of cash, that no man could seize upon, and cry 
‘* Rascal! that cash is mine !’’ was a degree of prosperity that might 
well make him feel some inches taller than usual as he walked. 

It was by an impulse that had as much of instinct in it as will, that 
he at length found himself among the billiard-rooms of Leicester- 
square and its precincts. The unsightly Palais Royal of London, sur- 
rounded him on all sides; and as he looked at its increased glow of 
gaslight, and breathed the queer mixture with which it has there pleased 
man to supply his lungs, in lieu of atmospheric air, he felt that he was 
once again aT HOME! 

It would haverequired a much stronger effort than he conceived himself 
called upon to make, to avoid entering beneath one of the many roofs, 
which by night and day sheltered the devotees who pass their existence in 
making three little ivory balls run about and knock each other. He did 
enter; and mounting the stairs with a step as eager, though less active 
than heretofore, found himself not without some emotion, on a spot 
where he had stood a thousand times before. 

There were many persons in the room; but he looked round, and 
saw not one single face that he remembered, till the marker, changing 
his place, displayed to him features, once as familiar to his eye as the 
dial on which he scored his games; but with an expression which, 
though not changed, was marked by lines so much stronger and deeper 
~_ heretofore, that the man looked like a caricature of his former 
self, 

At first sight of him, Mr. Allen O’Donagough started, and felt half 
inclined to turn about, and make his exit before he had caught his eye. 
But his better judgment told him that by so doing he would lose an 
excellent opportunity of testing the effect of his altered appearance on 
an old acquaintance, and be forced to try it where it might perhaps be 
much more dangerous to fail. He therefore stood his ground; and 
when he perceived that the man’s eye rested quietly and steadily on 
him, without the slightest indication of ever having examined his fea- 
tures before, his confidence increased sufficiently to lead him into con- 
versation. The result was all that he desired; his observations were 
sufficiently scientific to merit even a marker’s attention, and the man 
both looked at and listened to him, but still without betraying any 
trace of remembrance whatever. While suffering some little anxiety 
from his doubts how this experiment might answer, Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough probably forgot the great advantage (under existing circum- 
stances) of fifteen years which had passed over his curls since he had 
last appeared before the eyes which so fortunately knew him not. Of 
all his advantages, perhaps this was the only one of which our ci- 
devant Major was not fully sensible. 
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Nothing could exceed the lightness and gaiety of heart whieh en 
sued upon this successful experiment. He felt himself born again 
into the only world in which he wished to live; his outward skin, 
somewhat the worse for the wear, cast off, all his talents ripened, and 
his character and name without a stain ! 

There was one triumph more, a touch of which he was determined to 
enjoy without further delay. Mr. Allen O’ Donagough had played bil- 
liards when he left England, but he played so much better now, that 
he could not but fancy his chance with the professional individual who 
had formerly been the object of his emulation and his envy, would: be 
very different from what it was in days past.. He accordingly engaged 
him as soon as the tables should be at leisure; and when the moment 
arrived, set about the game with almost as zealous a desire to win it, 
as if he had staked ten times the amount they were to play for. 

The play of Mr. Allen O’Donagough was certainly improved ; per- 
haps that of the marker was improved also; but neither the one nor 
the other had lost or forgotten any of those little peculiar touches of 
skill which distinguish one great billiard-man from another. The 
marker’s eye had perused the person and countenance of the new 
comer, something as an athlete of old, might have done the conforma- 
tion of one about to wrestle with him; and this survey had brought no 
single trait or movement to his mind, which suggested a suspicion that 
they had ever met before. No sooner, however, were the balls in full 
action, than a particular stroke, for which our Major had been famous, 
awakened some long-forgotten manceuvrings in the marker’s mind, and 
he suddenly turned round and directed a stare pregnant with inquiry 
into the stranger’s face. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, sir; but may I ask your name ?” said the man, 
with great civility. 

**Q’Donagough. What is your reason for asking ?”’ was the reply. 
But as he made it, the colour mounted over the ample cheeks of the 
incognito, and he felt he had made a blunder. 

** Only because that pretty hazard of yours put me so in mind of a 
chap that used to play here half a score years ago, or more, may be ; 
and I don’t remember to have seen exact the same stroke from any 
other man.” 

*€ Do you know this stroke?” demanded Mr. Allen O’Donagough, 
recovering himself, and. performing a very skilful manoeuvre that 
anne learned from a New Orleans man, with whom he had played at 
Sydney. 

No, sir! No, upon my soul! That is quite a foreign stroke, I 
take it,—you have played abroad, sir, I’ll be bound.” 

“«T learnt that at New Orleans,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough. 

‘“‘ No wonder, sir, that you’re a good player then; for I have known 
New Orleans men as have beat us all hollow.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough won his game, and retired ; having received 
a hint which he felt might be very useful to him. ‘‘Egad! I must 
shave my play, as well as my mustache, if I intend to remain incog.,” 
was the thought that passed through his head, as he gaily proceeded 
to reconnoitre during another hour or so, the various alterations, addi- 
tions, and improvements made during his absence throughout all the 
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regions that he knew and loved the best. But like a prudent domestic 
man as he was, he returned soon after midnight to the Saracen’s Head, 
having just done and seen enough to make him equally sanguine and 
impatient as regarded the variety of brilliant experiments which lay 
before him. 


Cuap. X. 


ALL PRELIMINARIES HAPPILY ARRANGED—MR. ALLEN 0O'DONA- 
GOUGH AND HIS SUITE SET OFF FOR BRIGHTON—EMOTIONS PRO- 
DUCED ON THE MIND OF MISS MARTHA, BY LOOKING OUT OF THE 
WINDOW—MR. ALLEN 0’DONAGOUGH APPEARS IN A NEW DRESS— 
HE MAKES A NEW AND RATHER DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT, BUT 
IT ANSWERS. 


Ir the result of Mr. Allen O’Donagough’s experiment upon the me- 
mory of the billiard-marker had been productive of satisfaction: to 
himself, its consequences were more gratifying still to his lady. _ Little 
as he had said about it, his private intention had been to keep as much 
as possible out of the way of General Hubert, and all-the brilliant set 
in which he presumed him to move, till he should be prepared to meet 
him advantageously. 

The first step towards this was, the ascertaining that his own altered 
appearance was likely to prevent all danger of disagreeable reminis- 
cences ; the second must, of course, consist in preparations for assum- 
ing such an appearance and manner of life as might justify the ambi- 
tious hope of being received as a relation. 

To this he attached quite as much importance as his wife, though he 
said much less about, it, and was determined to hazard more, and run 
greater risks to obtain it, then itever entered into her head to hope for. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough had ever been a man of spirit and enter- 
prise; and having paid the penalty, almost inevitable in his line, upon 
indulging with too little caution in the display of his peculiar talents, 
he now determined, with ripened age, and ripened wisdom, to carry on 
business with that species of boldness and prudence united, which is 
only to be found in the very highest class of his profession. During 
many years of his residence in New South Wales, his purpose had 
been to make Paris the theatre of his future experiments; but he saw, 
or fancied he saw in the remarkable accident which had brought him 
within reach of such persons as his wife claimed kindred with, the pos- 
sibility of a career infinitely more distinguished than he had ever be- 
fore ventured to hope for. There was considerable sagacity displayed in 
the reasoning by which he convinced himself that the very circum- 
stances that seemed to render such hopes almost ridiculously audacious, 
would, in reality, make their attainment easy. Had General Hubert, 
and the wealthy and distinguished persons with whom he was con- 
nected, been less completely above all, and every thing with which Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough had mixed himself during his former life, there 
might, and must have been danger, notwithstanding his changed ap- 
pearance, of such accidental allusions to past scenes, as it might have 
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been very difficult to get over. But as it was, nothing of the kind 
could be at all likely to occur; and having once made up his mind to 
hazard, as a necessary outlay, a considerable portion of the money 
he had contrived to make, he became almost as impatient to open the 
campaign, as Mrs. O’Donagough herself. 

During the course of the following day much business was got 
through. By inquiries made according to Mrs. O’Donagough’s sug- 
gestion in Berkeley-square, it was ascertained that General Hubert’s 
family were at Brighton. By boldly parading through all the different 
haunts where formerly he was best known, Mr. O’Donagough found 
there was no danger whatever of his being recognised as the flash Major 
Allen, once so conspicuous among them. By the placing an English 
bank-note for twenty pounds in the hands of his wife, with a declaration 
that it was to be wholly expended in the decoration of herself and her 
daughter, he produced in the hearts of both a throb of pleasure which 
few things in this life can equal; and laid the foundation of two ward- 
robes, which were destined for years to be the admiration of many be- 
holders. And, by placing himself in the hands of a first-rate German 
artist in St. James’s-street, he was not only sure of coming forth from 
them as near in shape and air to the standard he desired to obtain, as it 
was possible for mortal shears to make him; but with as much safety 
as any precaution could ensure, of not permitting his person to be stu- 
died by any operator, who had ever enjoyed that advantage before. 

In addition to all this, the active O’ Donagough contrived, before the 
day was half over, to have himself and his appendages established in 
private lodgings in Hatton -garden, where, by the aid of a neighbouring 
ham-shop, and a little lodging-house cookery, they contrived to live for 
a week at very trifling expense. 

But what a week of ecstasy it was! And how fully was it demon- 
strated in the case of Mrs. O’Donagough, that mind is omnipotent over 
matter! Few people enjoyed ‘‘ nice things,” as she was wont to call 
them ; that is to say, such eating as particularly suited her fancy, with 
more keen relish than Mrs. O’Donagough; yet, during this week of 
strongly-excited sensibilities, although nothing of an edible nature was 
set before her that she could upon reflection approve, she scarcely 
uttered a murmur. Tough steaks, and greasy cutlets appeared, and 
were consumed almost without an observation ; while the soaring spirit 
enjoyed a banquet in the contemplation of caps, bonnets, gowns, and 
mantles, not yet perceptible to the eye, perhaps, but of which the intel- 
lectual faculties were fully cognizant, which rendered all grosser gra- 
tifications contemptible. 

“‘T do enjoy my porter, though !” uttered after the dismissal of a pe- 
culiarly unmanageable specimen of what is called animal food, was 
almost the only symptom betrayed by Mrs. O’Donagough of her being 
alive to any thing of the kind. 

At length, 

“ Industrious man had done his part,” 
and industrious women also. ‘‘ The things” were all sent home, and 
all that remained to be done before their places were taken for Brighton, 
was to ‘‘ pack them up,” as Patty said, ‘so that they might all come 
out, looking as lovely and beautiful as when they were put in.” 
‘‘ And where are we to leave all the rubbish we have brought 
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over, Donny, while we make this delightful little trip?”» inquired his 
lady. we Roache 
r. O’Donagough had hired a garret.n the house for the purpose— 
Mr. O’Donagough had secured three outside places by. the. earliest 
coach—Mr. O’Donagough had with his own hands. brought home.a 
little basket in which their necessary refreshments during the. following 
day were to be deposited—in short, Mr.O’Donagough had forgotten 
nothing. 

“Well now, every thing seems smooth before us,” -said. Mrs, 
O’Donagough, over their last Hatton-garden tea-table. ‘* Oh! my 
darling Agnes! Howl do long to get at her! By the by, Donny, I 
do think it was rather silly of you, never to let me mention to her the 
time of our coming over. IfI had, they would be expecting us, and I 
am not quite certain if I should not like that better than taking them 
by surprise.” 

“‘We have discussed that matter already, my dear,” replied her 
peaceable husband, ‘‘ My notion was that it would be better to take 
them by surprise, and I think so still.” 

“Well! that’s settled now, so there is no good in talking any more 
about it. But don’t you think that if they were any of them. to see 
Patty and me scrambling down from the top of the coach, they might 
think it did not look as if we were really people of fashion, as you 
have all along promised we should be ?” said his wife. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough paused a little before he replied. This was 
one of the points upon which his system of tactics dictated very strong 
regulations, and though he was very sleepy, and much more inclined to 
doze than to talk, having secured himself from slipping off the horse- 
hair-bottomed chair, by fixing his feet upon the mantelpiece, he roused 
himself sufficiently to express what he thought the occasion called for, 

“* As to that, my dear, and indeed as to all things of the same kind, 
it is quite necessary that you, and Patty too, should understand mat- 
ters thoroughly at once. I do mean that we should appear like people 
of fashion—I am making immense sacrifices, and running enormous risks 
for this purpose ; but it is altogether childish and silly to suppose that 
this can be done by people no richer than we are, without a vast deal 
of very clever management. The real secret is, Mrs. O’ Donagough, to 
keep all your contrivances out of sight ; and if you can find out the way 
to do that, it don’t signify a single straw what saving tricks you practise 
behind thescenes. As to my driving about the country like your fine 
cousins and nieces, and I don’t know what all—it is perfect madness to 
dream of such a thing—TI give you my honour that I should. be in jail 
before I was six months older. But if we all carry on the war upon 
the same principle, setting our wits to work, one we | all, to save money 
when nobody is looking at us, and to spend it in good style when they 
are, we may go on making an excellent appearance, and with no 
danger of getting into a scrape either. Do you understand what I 
mean, Patty ?” 

“Oh! dear yes, papa, I do indeed; and I think it is a very good 
way. I never do care how dirty or shabby my clothes are when I am 
out of sight, so that I can be smart when I go out to be seen,” was the 
young lady's reply. 

“Kiss me, darling!” said the delighted father, who was really be- 
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coming more fond of her.every day; “ that is exactly the principle on 
which we must all act; and I hope Mrs. O’D., that you intend to be 
as reasonable about it as your daughter ?” i’) 

** Let me alone for that sort of thing, O’Donagough. I don’t believe 
that there is.a woman in the world who would be more capable of sacri- 
ficing every thing to the making a good appearance, than I should. I 
was always brought up from my earliest infancy to think a great deal of 
it. My poor dear mother, I am sure, never thought of any thing else, 
and I should be sorry if my daughter did not come after me with the 
same right feelings. All that is to be said, therefore, about this going 
outside, is just that we must take care not to be seen or known.” 

“That is quite right, my dear, and speaking like yourself. This 
time, of course, there can be no danger, as nobody that you ever saw 
in your life before would be likely to find you out on the top of the 
Brighton coach. However, as a general rule it may be well to remem- 
ber, that on all such occasions, the best and safest way is to make 
— look as little like what you are as possible. So that instead of 

ing rather better dressed than the rest of the company on the top of 
a coach, people that understand the sort of thing that we have in view, 
would take care to be the worst. For just observe, now—supposing we 
sat opposite to some sharp-sighted body, who having scoured us from hat 
to shoe, should make up bis wise noddle to believe that we were tallow- 
chandlers, taking our daughter from the melting to get a puff of sea air. 
Well, suppose that same person saw us afterwards, in the very best and 
grandest society ; would he not be ten times less likely to know us in 
our fine traps, than if we had worn something in the same shape and 
fashion when he met us on the coach ?” 

‘* That’s very true, my dear,” said Mrs. O’ Donagough, ‘‘ and late as 
it is, I think I shall take the hint, and make some little alteration in 
what I was going to wear. You understand the sort of thing, Patty 
that your papa means, don’t you, my dear?” 

‘« Yes, to be sure I do, and you shall see if I can’t make a good sight 
of myself!” replied Miss Patty, starting away from the tea-table; and 
seizing upon one of the bonnets, that lay on the top of a trunk ready 
for the morrow, she began to take out pins, and demolish bows at a 
great rate. 

“¢ My dear child, what are you about?” cried her mother; “ you 
ain’t going to waste all that good ribbon, I hope ?” 

“Waste it? how can you talk such nonsense, mamma? as if that 
was what papa wanted! No, I won’t waste it, but do just look here— 
Don’t I look like a vulgar dowdy ?” 1 

‘¢ Well, to be sure, fine feathers do make fine birds, there is no deny- 
ing it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, luoking with some mixture of vexation, 
at Martha’s very successful attempt to make herself look a vulgar 
dowdy. 

‘oe Capital, girl!” cried her father chuckling. ‘She is up to every 
thing.” 

At an early hour the next morning, the active, enterprising, hopeful 
trio, were making as much noise in their little sitting-room as if a 
dozen ordinary persons were about to take their departure from it. 

“ Pray, praydon’t set that box up onend! It has got both our best 
bonnets in it!” cried the elder lady. ; 
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_ “Ohi my! that’s all the artificial flowers for mamma and me!” 
screamed the young one, fiercely extricating a deal case from the hands 
of the maid, who was irreverently jerking at out of the way. ) 

*« Make the tea, can’t you?” bawled Mr. O’Donagough to his wife. 
The branch coach will be here in a minute, and I positively will not stir 
an inch till I have had my breakfast !” ! 

At length, however, owe snugly accommodated—father, mother, 
daughter, packages and all—not only on the branch coach, but on the 
very vehicle itself that was to convey them to the goal of their wishes. 
But this was not effected without some difficulty. Mrs, O’Donagough 
was large, and none of her adventures had hitherto accustomed her to 
such a degree of activity as was necessary to bring her to the place she 
was to occupy, so that the assistance of a man putting the last touch 
to the Juggage on the roof, as well as that of Mr. O’Donagough, who 
was stationed below, was required to aid the operation. The young lady 
had skipped up with great agility, the moment her father indicated to her 
the place where she was to sit; and while her mamma was mounting, she 
stood up, clapping her hands, and shouting with laughter, as she watched 
the difficult process. After this first impediment to their setting off had 
been overcome, however, nothing could be more prosperous or satisfac- 
tory than their journey ; the whole family, each in their respective style 
ably sustained the incognito which had been enjoined. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, during the entire distance, preserved total silence. Mrs. 
O’Donagough talked a good deal, it being an exercise to which she 
was too much accustomed to leave it off without great inconvenience ; 
but she so cautiously avoided every allusion to her own dignity, and so 
steadily abstained from addressing either of her companions by name, 
that a young Sussex farmer, who was the person to whom she chiefly 
addressed herself, would have been a very clever fellow indeed had her 
conversation left information of any kind upon his mind. Miss O’Do- 
nagough as steadily kept in view the part she had to perform, as either 
father or mother; but this did not prevent her from looking pretty con- 
stantly in the face of the young farmer, thinking, however, all the time, 
how very much handsomer her dear Jack was. 

According to his usual system, Mr. O’Donagough, while appearing 
to consult his wife on many points with the most amiable conjugal con- 
fidence, had hitherto uttered nothing definitive respecting his projects 
on arriving at Brighton: and in this he acted wisely, as before he could 
be said to know what he intended himself, he had one or two little ex- 
periments to make, and one or two questions to ask. 

The first words he had been heard to utter since he placed himself 
beside his daughter, on the top of the vehicle, were spoken to that 
young lady as soon as herself and her ponderous mamma were once 
more safely lodged on the pavement, and they ran thus, as he eyed the 
waiter, who came forth from the hotel at which the coach stopped : 

** | suppose the thing you would like best to do just at present, 
would be to eat, wouldn’t it ?” 

_** Well done you, for a good guess, papa!” replied Miss Patty, in 
high glee, “ and you couldn’t be more right if I had been a glass case, 
and you had seen through me. "Tis good news hearing that word, 
isn't it, mamma ?” 


** Indeed it is, Patty,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, ‘I feel perfectly 
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sinking and exhausted. It is no joke, travelling from London to 
Brighton, with nothing on earth to keep soul and body together, but a 
miserable dry sandwich of salt ham,” 

“Come, come, let’s have no grumbling!” cried Mr. -O’Dona- 
gough, turning ayy Been from the waiter to whom he had been 
giving his orders. ‘if you will follow this person up stairs, he will 
oe you into a sitting-room, while I see after all your multitude of 
‘boxes.”’ -- 

‘** Grumbling ?” muttered Mrs. O’Donagough in reply, “I should 
like to know where the most grumbling comes from?” But perceiving 
her husband to be no jonger within hearing, she peaceably followed 
the waiter into the room to which he led them, and only indulged her- 
self by saying, as he opened or shut the window—drew the blinds up 
or drew them down—or employed himself on some other of the nu- 
merous assiduities which denote the presence of a waiter, “ Let every 
thing in the way of refreshment which the gentleman has ordered be of 
the very best that the place can furnish; and let it all be brought with 
as little delay as possible—that is, I mean to say, instantly.” 

‘Why, mamma!” cried Miss Patty, who the instant the waiter 
had quitted the window flew to throw it open as widely as the sash 
would permit, “this place is more lovely, ten times over, than even 
London itself! My! what a sight of beautiful fall-dressed gentlemen 
I do see crossing along at the bottom of the street ! And such bonnets! 
I shall grow wild, I can tell you that, if I am kept in long, either for 
eating or drinking, or any thing else. Why there’s officers by dozens, 
mamma! Oh! my goodness! what a delightful place !” 

Her indulgent mother did not long delay to station her own ample 
person beside the juvenile form of her delighted daughter; and so 
much was there within reach of their eager eyes, as they fearlessly thrust 
forward their heads and shoulders to obtain a view of the point where 
the street opened upon the Marine-parade, that, hungry as they were, 
the cold meat and porter arrived before they had more than once turned 
round their heads to look for them. 

Mr. O’Donagough entered in the wake of the tray, and for some rea- 
son or other seemed in high good-humour. ‘ Come along both of ye !” 
he exclaimed gaily. ‘* The deuce is in it if you are not ready. ‘Tis 
wonderful how quickly the sea air gets hold of one.” And then seating 
himself before a prodigious mass of cold beef, he began to handle the 
cutlass-like weapon which was placed beside it, with such skilful zeal, 
that his fair companions seemed to forget for a while all earthly blessings, 
save such as he heaped upon the plates before them. 

‘¢ And what do you think of Brighton, Miss Patty?” said he, as dis- 
tinctly as his occupation would allow. 

“It isa beautiful divine glory of a place, papa!” replied Patty; “‘ and 
Iam sure I shall like it a monstrous deal better than London.” 

“It really does seem an enchanting spot, Donny,” said his wife, set- 
ting down an empty beer-glass, of majestic size; ‘* and if things go on 
well here, about the Huberts, and every thing else, you know, I do hope 
and trust you will give us a decent lodging, and let us enjoy ourselves.” 

I shall be able to tell you more about it, my dear, an hour hence,” 
replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough, “ continuing to carve and to eat witb 
a degree of celerity that not only showed his seaward appetite, but proved 
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his time to be precious. ‘As soon as you have done eating} you'must 
go into the room where I have had all the luggage stowed, and let us see 
what’s what a little. You must unpack right away the trunk that has 
the things which came from the tailor’s for me—and Patty, when you 
have done cramming, Ill get you to look out my shaving-tackle, T shalt 
want the key of the hatbox too. Come along, both of ye, there’s good 
girls.” 

‘* Lor, papa! Dostopamoment. You never do care for tarts, like 
mamma and me, "Tisn’t fair to take us away in the very midst of our 
treat,” said Patty, making, however, no unnecessary delay as she spoke. 

** You must stop a little if you please,” added his wife, in like manner 
continuing her employment, with all possible activity. ‘‘ "Tis such 
abominable extravagance to pay for things and not eat them.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough listened to reason, and continued to amuse 
himself with a crust of bread and cheese, till the last tartlet disappeared, 
when starting up he exclaimed, ‘* Now for it, then—I want to be stir- 
ring, I promise you!” 

‘* But to be sure you are not going to dress yourself in new clothes 
before you go out to look for lodgings, Mr. O’Donagough, are you ? 
Katty, and I must go as we are, I can tell you that,” said Mrs. O’Dona- 

ough. 
: wl declare I will do no such thing, mamma !” cried the young lady, 
bursting into open rebellion ; “‘ I would no more go out and meet all 
those beautiful officers in that horrid bonnet and shawl, than I'd fly. 
I would rather be whipped a great deal.” 

‘* Nonsense, Patty !"’ replied her mother. ‘ It is much better to do 
that, I can tell you, than to begin the thing half-and-half. You may be 
quite sure, my dear, that there is not one of them will know you again 
er oad see you in your pink satin bonnet, and your beautiful pink 
scarf. 

‘* Don’t trouble yourselves to squabble any more about it, for you are 
not to go out with me at present, let your dress be what it may,” said the 
gentleman. 

** Not go out with you, O’Donagough?” exclaimed his wife, with 
equal disappointment and surprise. ‘* Why, you don’t mean to take 
lodgings for us, without ever letting me see them 2” 

‘** No, my dear, of course, not for my eyes! Iam not going to take 
lodgings, Mrs. O’Donagough, but only just to take a look at the place, 
and judge whether our taking lodgings here at all, would be likely to 
answer or not.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough understood her husband’s voice, and knew that 
he most certainly would go out alone. So, without further opposition, 
she prepared to obey his behests, and having done her part in finding 
the various articles he wanted, left the room, followed by her daughter, 
without making any further observations on his mode of proceeding. 
But though she made the chamber-door in some degree slam after her, 
the sitting-room window soon restored her good humour, and she and 
her daughter continued to recreate themselves by gazing through it, at 
all things within reach of their eyes, wholly insensible to the progress of 
time, 

How long they had remained thus pleasantly engaged they would 
have been at a loss to say, when at length their attention was drawn from 
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without, by. the opening of the door behindthem. They both turned 
their heads at the same moment, and saw a gentleman enter the room," 
whom at the first glance neither of them recognised—yet, nevertheless, 
it, was no other than Mr. O’Donagough himself. He was dressed very 
handsomely in a suit, which though not exactly mourning, and not ex- 
actly.clerical, might at the first ado have been mistaken for either. 
But the circumstances which, though seemingly trifling, made the change 
in his general appearance the most remarkable, was his having substituted 
a white-muslin cravat, without any shirt-collar being visible, for his usual 
black stock, above which was wont to arise two well-stiffened ears, of 
dimensions considerably larger than common. This, and the meta- 
morphoses his hair had undergone, which when he left the room had 
been ‘‘ sable silvered,” but when he re-entered it, presented a wavy, 
_ yet closely-fitted outline of locks, nearly flaxen, made fim look so totally 
unlike himself, that when at length his wife and daughter became aware 
of.his identity, they both burst into violent laughter.” 

“* What on earth, O'Donagough, have you been doing to yourself?” 
cried his. wife, as soon as she recovered the power of speaking. ‘ You 
Jook. fifty times more like a methodist parson than any thing else. 
Your coat, and all that, is very new ee very nice, certainly; but I 
can’t say I approve the change at all. What with your shaving, and all 
the rest, you have altogether lost the look of a man of fashion, which 
I used to admire so much in you.” 

Mr. Q’Donagough looked steadily in his wife’s face for half a mo- 
moment, and then said very gravely, “I am not so young as I have 
been, my dear, any more than yourself; and I am inclined to think 
now, that are respectable appearance is more to be desired than a dash- 
ing one.” 

The steady look was not removed for another half-moment after he 
had finished speaking, and when it was, his wife had not only ceased 
to laugh, but said in accents quite as demure as his own, “ 1am sure I 
am quite of the same opinion, Mr. O’Donagough. When one is going 
to mix with families of distinction, there is nothing so important as an 
air of dignity and—and—of superior style and character, and all that 
sort of thing. You look very nice indeed, Mr. O’Donagough, and I 
promise you I, for one, shall be exceedingly angry with Patty, 
if ever she gives a look, or says a word, or ns and titters, or gives 
any sign whatever, of your appearing different from what you used to 

0.” 

“You may depend upon it, my dear, Patty knows a great deal better 
than to do any thing half so vulgar and silly. She certainly knows 
very little about most things as yet; but she is not such a fool either 
as to laugh at her own father, or try to make other people laugh at 
him on account of his dress or any thing else. If I am laughed at, 
she may be quite sure that no very great notice will be taken of her.” 

‘‘ You need not be afraid of me,” said Patty, turning again to the 
window. “ Papa knows how to take care of himself, and what will 
go down best with the grandee cousins you talk so much about, there’s 
no doubt about that, and so he don’t take it into his head that I ought 
to look like an old quiz too, I shall say nothing to nobody about him.” 
‘‘ That’s a first-rate girl, Mrs. O’D.; and if fair play is given her, 
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I'll lay my life on it, she will make her fortune,” said the well-satisfied 
father 


It is not the first time that has been said of her, my dear,” replied 
his wife, with a nod of the head that meant a great deal. “It is nota 
little that will content me for her, I promise you. But get along 
Donny, don’t waste any more time talking—lI shall be dying to see you 
back again, and know something about what’s to become of us next.’’ 

Mr. O’Donagough obeyed her, but said nothing; and his wife, being 
rather tired of standing, drew a chair to the window, and seating herself 
beside the still unwearied Patty, beguiled the time by teaching her 
how to know colonels, majors, captains, and lieutenants, by their uni- 
forms. 

Mr. O’Donagough meanwhile, with a hat of rather larger dimensions 
than was at that time usual, and a stout, elderly-looking walking-stick, 
sallied forth to perambulate the streets of Brighton, for the first time 
for rather more than fifteen years. Had he, however, been a greater 
stranger there still, he might have taken less pains in preparing for this 
expedition. But the time had been when few places knew him better; 
and before he could conscientiously feel himself justified in indulging 
the wife of his bosom, by once more taking up his quarters there, he 
deemed it necessary to ascertain how lasting might be the impression 
he had left on the minds of the permanent inhabitants. Here, too, as 
in the familiar purlieus of Leicester-square, there were haunts, over 
the nature and destination of which, time seemed to have no power. 
Where billiard-balls rolled in days of yore, he found them rolling still ; 
the same sights, and the same sounds greeted him in the selfsame 
places ; and so little changed was the aspect of these minor features, 
that till he looked more widely round him, and perceived that unless 
brick and mortar had obeyed the commands of some enchanted lamp, 
years must, indeed, have passed since last he stood there, he could 
almost have fancied that he had pocketed his last Brighton winnings 
but yesterday. 

Though very far, in general, from being the plaything of his own 
imagination, Mr. Allen O’Donagough stood hesitating for a moment, 
whether or not he should enter a certain doorway, leading to what he 
remembered to have been the most approved rendezvous for gentlemen 
of his own class, when Brighton was one of his many homes. It was 
not because he feared the keen eye of a marker—when much less 
carefully equipped for such an encounter, he had stood this test tri- 
umphantly (despite even his “ pretty hazard”). But fifteen years be- 
fore, there dwelt in that dusky mansion, a pair of the very brightest 
eyes that had ever looked upon him. The light young figure, too, and 
the gay ready smile of her to whom they belonged, were as fresh in 
his memory as if he had left these also but yesterday. He had 
made this reckless, thoughtless thing, believe he loved her; and 
in return, she had given but too certain proof that she loved him. The 
house before which he stood, had been her father’s. Did she dwell 
there still? and would she know him ? 

These were the questions which caused the middle-aged, respectable- 
looking, Mr. Allen O’Donagough to pause and hesitate before a door, 
which he ought to have entered quickly, or have passed with scorn. 
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He felt that he might be exposing himself needlessly to a great risk } 
but yet the trial might be worth making, for, if successful, he conceived 
it impossible he could ever be tormented by such doubts and fears 


This consideration at length nerved him to the enterprise, and he 
went in, There was the same scent of ill-extinguished lamps as he ad- 
vanced, and as it seemed, the identical much-worn oil-cloth under his 
feet; there was, too, within a glass enclosure at the foot of the stair- 
case, a gaily-dressed female. It was there, exactly there, that his 
bright-eyed Susan used to sit—it was there he had seen her for the first 
time—and there, little as she guessed it at the moment, and little, per- 
haps, as he himself intended it should be so, he had looked upon her the 
last. He now:stared at the stout, gaudily-decked woman before him, and 
though feeling something, perhaps, a little akin to disappointment, 
it was a relief to know that there was not any danger to be run from 
deep impressions on poor Susan’s memory. 

“‘ They are playing up stairs as usual, I suppose?” said he, stopping 
before the open window-frame, at which sat the capacious barmaid. 

The woman started, and looked up, but as soon as her eyes encoun- 
tered the respectable tigure of Mr. O’ Donagough, she looked down again 
upon the page on which she was writing, and quietly replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir.” 

That glance, however, which had sufficed to deceive her, had unde- 
ceived him. They were Susan’s eyes, and none other, that had looked 
upon him ; and though girlish delicacy of every kind was sadly merged, 
and lost in most coarse womanhood, he felt perfectly sure of the iden- 
tity. 

“Is the room crowded, ma'am?” he resumed, willing again to see 
those beautiful eyes, so altered, yet the same. 

Again the woman started, and before she answered drew aside a cur- 
tain that obscured the light of a window beside her, when the last light 
of the setting sun fell full upon his face. But this, instead of producing 
danger, most effectually saved him from it; the Susan of former days 
again looked steadily at him for a moment, and then slightly amines 
probably at the suspicion to which his voice had given birth, she replied, 
** Upon my word, sir, I don’t know.” 

As if affronted by the abruptness of the reply, he turned suddenly 
away, and walked out. 

‘*She does not know me,” he murmured as he went, “and if she 
does not, no one will,” 

There was, perhaps, one little grain of mortification, mixed in the 
full bushel of satisfaction produced by this experiment ; but if so, our 
adventurer was too wise a man to sift for it. With an alert and active 
step he repaired to the more fashionable part of the gay town, and 
within a little more than one hour of the time he had left them, Mr. 
O’Donagough returned to his family, with the agreeable intelligence 
that he had seen some very handsome apartments on the Marine Pa- 
rade, and that they might take possession of them immediately, if they 


ved of them. 
oy (To be continued.) 
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WESTMINSTER OF OLD.* | 


* To this the large court, called New Palace-yard, was no unfit ap- 
ach, being enclosed with a wall, in which were handsome gates on 
the four sides. There was a handsome stone erection (the forfeiture of 
a too compassionate judge), on the north side of the yard, but surely its 
chief ornament was a fountain, from whose numerous spouts issued not 
water, but generous wine. There was indeed at one time, a hollow 
marble pillar set up in the palace, crowned by a golden eagle, from. be- 
neath whose wings rich and various wines came gushing pie aan the 
day, and to which all were allowed access; but this was only once.+ 
Whereas there occurred no festival, no coronation, no royal marriage, no 
great rejoicing, for centuries, at which the New Palace-yard fountain did 
not diffuse far and wide its ruby streams, gladding the hearts of all who 
came within their generous influence ; and maintaining a most agreeable 
running accompaniment to the more elaborate harmony of clattering: 
plates and dishes within the Hall. For though we are obliged most. re-, 
luctantly to confess that the Westmonasterians must yield the palm in. 
the mysteries of eating and drinking, to the fortunate denizens, of that 
happy city, which has been named, par excellence, “‘ The Paradise of 
the Bowels,” still have there been no mean specimens of gastronomical 
achievements within the walls of Westminster Hall. Indeed it has been 
remarked that a few centuries ago the inconveniences of shutting up the 
Hall for repairs were much more keenly felt than they have been of 
later days; and it is fairly to be inferred that the interruption of gastro- 
nomic festivities was the most deeply felt of all other, inconveniences ; 
for, as has been most sagely remarked, ‘*‘ If there was less law, there was 
more feasting.”” We hear nothing now of Westminster Hall being filled 
from Christmas-day, to the day of the Circumcision, with poor people 
to be feasted; of Christmas-day being kept here, while eighty oxen, 
three hundred sheep, and a proportionate number of fowls were killed 
daily to provide the needful for “ ten thousand” gaping mouths: of a 
marriage dinner, for which thirty thousand dishes were prepared ; or of 
New Yeéar’s-day dinners, where six thousand poor folks, men, women, 
and children, were stuffed to their heart’s content. The Westminster 
Hall dinners now are of rare occurrence; and judging by the ravenous 
hanger exhibited on their return, by those privileged to exercise their 
masticatory organs there, these festivals when they do occur are any 
thing but * a jubilee of the bowels.” | 
Westminster Hall did not degenerate all at once from being the 
favourite resort of the votaries of Bacchus, the arena of the broad and 
beautiful enjoyment of all good things, the very temple of smoking 
hatinches, enormous pasties, turtle soup (if indeed that ever progressed 
so far westward), boar’s heads and capons, to the dignified, dull pro- 
ptiety of Westminster Hall of the present day, where flowing wigs and 
gowns parade in stoical dignity within walls, the very sight of which, 
towering as they do in unrelieved majesty, makes one cheerless and 
hungry. Westminster Hall at one time was a mart for trading, a sphere 
of active commercial business. There isa picture of the interior, painted 
about a hundred years ago, which represents it fitted up with counters, 


* Continued from No. coxxii., p. 176. t At the coronation of Richard II. 
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&c. for book, and print sellers, mathematical instrument makers, sem 
stresses, and other tradespeople. The law courts, viz., those of the 
King’s Bench, and Chancery, at the upper end of the Hall, and of the 
Common Pleas, on the west side, were quite open at top, and not en- 
¢losed from sight or hearing. On the east side were the shops of three 
booksellers, an optician, and two female dealers in haberdashery, &c« 
On the opposite side, another bookseller, a map and print seller, and 
another sempstress. The latter vocation, especially if the professor of 
it were young and handsome, was one in much request, as the lawyers 
of those days, ere entering the courts, would have their bands and ruffles 
fitted with a nicety which none but female hands could attain. The 
*¢ men of straw,” too (those who sought employment by the most shame- 
less perjury), walked openly in the Hall, with a straw carelessly en- 
tangled in the shoe to denote their evens: ! 
.’ Phese things are altered now. Westminster Hall is abandoned once 
and for ever to lawyers, their clients, and their clerks; and in lieu of 
luscious anticipations of the next jubilee, the coronation feast, the wed- 
ding dinner, or the Christmas festival, we hear from every mouth that 
such a day is ‘‘ Term Day :” when, instead of cheer and feasting, drink- 
ing healths, honouring toasts, and discussing bumpers, 
“ To gain new clients some dispute, 

Others protract an ancient suit ; 

Jargon and noise alone prevail, 

While Sense and Reason’s sure to fail. 

At Babel thus, law terms began, 

And now at Westminster go on.” 


As we have already intimated, it was in Henry VIII.’s time that the 
lace here was abandoned : a fire dimmed its lustre, and. caused the 
ing to remove the seat of residence; and in Edward VI.’ ,time, the 
Collegiate Church of St. Stephen was dissolved, and the chapel itself 
appropriated to the use of the House of Commons. 

‘¢ York-place,” the scene whence the magnificent Cardinal Wolsey 
bade ‘‘ farewell, a long farewell to all his greatness,” was chosen by 
King Henry for his new residence. He made immense and magnificent 
alterations in it; connected it with St. James’s-park (then little more 
than a marshy tract, but now reclaimed, embellished, and adorned. as 
the royal pleasance), by two very handsome gateways; one at the upper 
end of the present King-street, called Cockpit-gate, and another 
nearer Charing-cross, and built a tennis-court, bowling-green, cockpit, 
and spacious tilt-yard, which were overlooked by a gallery attached to 
his new habitation. He also erected St. James's Palace on the site of 
an hospital there existing. York-place, henceforth called the King’s 
Manour of Whitehall, became the scene of ra of those magnificent 
festivities of which Henry VIII. was so fond. In his daughter Eliza- 
beth’s time, mock tournaments, and fantastic masque and mummeries in 
which there was every possible display of gingerbread magnificence, were 
still more rife. She erected a banqueting-hall at great cost, which 
was in ruins in her successor’s time, who rebuilt the one from which 
his son Charles I. stepped to the scaffold. 

Mournful indeed were the echoes of Westminster, during the period 
which preceded and followed the judicial murder of this admirable 
man, but most unhappy monarch. “ Forgive,” writes the martyred 
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prince, .in his closet communings with God; “ Forgive, I beseech Thee, 
my Personall ani my People’s sins, which are so farre mine, as I have 
not improved the power Thou gavest me, to Thy glory and my sub- 
jects’ good :—-And if thy anger be not yet to be turned away, but thy 

nd of justice must be stretched out still; Let it, I beseech Thee, be 
against Me, and my Father's house. As thou givest me a heart to for- 
give them, so I beseech Thee do Thou forgive what they have done 
against Thee and me. The tears they have denied me in my saddest 
condition, give them grace to bestow upon themselves, who the lesse 
they weep for me, the more cause they have to weep for themselves. O 
let not my blood be upon them and their children, whom the fraud and 
faction of some, not the malice of all, have excited to crucifie me. O 
let the voice of my Saviour’s blood be heard for my murderers, louder 
than the cry of mine against them.” And his bitterly self-accusing re- 
flections on Strafford’s death he thus concludes: ‘+1 hope God hath 
forgiven me the sinful rashnesse of that businesse. May it for the fu- 
ture teach me that the best rule of policy is to preferre the doing of 
justice, before all enjoyments; and the peace of my conscience," before 
the preservation of my kingdoms.” 

. For the “* peace of his conscience” he resigned his kingdoms and 
his life; for how various soever the branches of discord at an earlier 
period, they merged into points affecting the interests and welfare of 
the church, which, as the head and defender of that church, he dared 
not yield. On the 29th of January, 1648, his hour drawing nigh, 
King Charles passed through the park to Whiteha!l. He altered not 
his usual pace ; he intermitted not his usual conversation ; and when a 
*sorrie fellow” insulted him, he merely ‘‘ turned another way.” The 
people, who at some peril to their persons crowded to see this sad sight, 
paved for him as he passed : and the soldiers did not rebuke them ; for, 

y their silence and dejected faces, they seemed rather afflicted than 
insulting. He stepped to the scaffold with a composed and serene air, 
far more composed, far more serene than his attached servant, the aged 
and excellent Archbishop Usher, who having ascended a neighbouring 
roof to take a last look at his royal master, was soon borne away in a 
state of total insensibility. 

A few days afterwards, the remains of the king were interred in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor; and it was noted as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that though at the time the corpse was brought from St. George’s 
Hall, the sky was serene and clear, yet immediately the snow fell so 
fast, that by the time it arrived at the royal chapel, the black velvet pall 
was thickly coated in white—the colour of innocency. And thus a 
prophecy of Merlin, respecting this “‘ White King,” which was supposed 
to be accomplished when his majesty appeared in the THEN unusual 
white satin robes at his coronation, received its full interpretation at the 
very moment of his entombment. 





* On which, remarks the poetical regicide, “ Certainly a private conscience sorts 
not a public calling; but declares that person rather meant by nature for a private 
fortune, &c. &c.""—EixovorAaeres, p- 14, 

And this was the same man who bad written 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended, 
By a strong siding champion, Consctance,” 
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Few were the nobles who ventured to pay the last offices tothe 
slaughtered king. Four lords bore the pall, and the Bishop of London 
“stood weeping by, to tender that his service which might not be 
accepted ;” for they were forbidden to read the church prayers, and 
oe —_ was deposited in silence and sorrow in the vacant place in 

e vault, 

“ €PEACE TO THE DEAD’ no children sung, 
Slow pacing up the nave; 
No prayers were read, no knell was rung, 
As deep they dug his grave. 
“ They only heard the winter’s wind, 
In many a sullen gust, 
As o’er the open grave inclin’d, 
They murmur’d, ‘ Dust to dust ? 


“ And now the chilling, freezing air, 
Without, blew long and loud ; 
Upon their knees they breath’d one prayer, 
Where ne—iay in his shroud. 


“ They laid the broken marble floor— 
No name, no trace appears— 
And when they clos’d the sounding door, 
They thought of him with tears.” 


But honest men’s thoughts were hushed within their own bosoms 
during the triumphant sway of the Protector; and it must be accorded 
to hin, that when his power was fully established, he endeavoured to 
check the barbarous spirit which had led to the desecration of every thing 
remarkable for value or beauty; and at Whitehall, and elsewhere, he 
did preserve valuable paintings and works of art, which, but for his 
strong arm would have been reduced to ashes. 

But enough of pollution, of desecration, and of mischief, had he and 
his compeers to answer for. We will not speak of the “ Ordinance,” 
by which the dean and prebends, and other officers, members, and ser- 
vants, belonging to the Abbey were proclaimed “ Delinquents,” and 
were suspended from their offices, and deprived of any sort of benefit 
therefrom accruing, because they had not taken ‘the Covenant,” whilst 
for “‘ the glory of God,” and comrort of the inhabitants of Westmin- 
ster,”(!!) ‘* Saints” were to “ seek the Lord” daily in the Abbey, and 
pocket all the loaves and fishes thereto pertaining. These and other 
ordinances, proceeding from what was called a parliament, possessed 
at least the semblance of authority, and as far as concerned the temper 
of the times, some show of reasonableness. Not so, other enormities. 
Soldiers were quartered in the abbey-church, ‘‘ where they brake down 
the rails about the altar, and burnt it in the place where it stood: they 
brake down the organ, and pawned the pipes at several alehouses for 
pots of ale: they put on some of the singing-men’s surplices, and in 
contempt of the canonical habit, ran up and down the church, he that 
wore the surplice was the hare, the rest the hounds. _ 

‘“¢ To show their Christian liberty in the use of things, and that all 
conversation, or hallowing of things under the gospel, is but a Jewish 
or Popish superstition, they set forms about the communion-table, and 


*<*an Ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament.” Die 
Martis, 13 Nov. 1645. 
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drink ‘ale and smoke tobacco. Nor was this done once to vindicate 
their Christian liberty, but the whole time of their abode there th 
made it their common table, on which they usually dined” an 
su me 

normities, more flagrant still, the same author specifies as having 
taken place in this edifice. 

The church in the Broadway was utterly stripped of every thing 
valuable or ornamental; the stained glass windows were smashed to 
atoms, scarcely a relic remaining; and the whole pile was converted 
into stables.+ 

When the cry against prelacy was at the loudest, and in common 
with all the rabble of the kennels, even the women 


“ lock’d their fish up, 
And trudg’d away to cry ‘ No Bishop!” 

all the Bishops then in the town assembled at the deanery at the 
Abbey, and from thence forwarded the protestation against the force 
used to prevent their performance of their parliamentary duties which 
obtained the gentle reply of an impeachment for high treason. Ten 
were committed to the Tower, the other two to the custody of the 
usher of the black rod, 

But time passed. ‘Old Noll” had ‘ sought the Lord” to some 
purpose; and “his highness, the most serene and most. illustrious 
Oliver Cromwell,” had been inaugurated into his office of Lord Pro- 
tector, with no less than kingly state, in Westminster Hall;} and_in 
little more than a twelvemonth afterwards he sickened and died. He 
was taken ill at Hampton Court, but was immediately removed to 
Whitehall, where his chaplains,§ and others of his family, kept private 
meetings and fastings for his recovery. 

He was, from necessity, buried privately immediately after his death ; 





* « The Ornaments of Churches.”—Appendix, No. 5. : 

+ This structure is a curious mixture of Italian and pointed architecture : the inside, 
though somewhat heavy, is not unpleasing ; at least, it would not be so, if it were not, 
in these our ‘times, disGgured by dirt, and rotting with neglect and damp. The 
wardens would not do amiss to take a bint from an early entry in the accounts of the 
churchwardens of the parish church of St. Margaret : s 

“1610, Item,—Paid to Goodwyfe Wells, for salt, to destroy the fleas in the 
churchwarden’s pew,—6d.” 

Our finger is on another entry, of interest to the inhabitants of Westminster Proper. 

** 1652. Item,—Paid to Thomas Wright, for 67 load of soyle laid on the graves in 
Tatbill fields, wherein 1200 Scotch prisoners (taken at the fight at Worcester) were 
buried.” 

During the Protectorate the Gatehouse prison—i. e. the prison above the gate, at 
the bottom of Tothill-street, was crowded with delinquents. A temporary battery, too, 
had been erected in Tothill-street. At no very long time previously, this street, now 
redolent only of low-life and “ cream of the valley,” was open fields, except where 
interspersed by noblemen’s mansions and gardens. 

¢ See Sir John Prestwich’s Respublica. 

§ King Charles, during the later period of his confinement, was not allowed a 
chaplain ; and no small portion of Milton’s spleen and venom is vented on the chapter 
of the Erewy,in which the king so pathetically laments the loss of his spiritual 
advisers. This surpassing poet, but malevolent and rancorous politician, resided for 
some time in Westminster,—first, in the close vicinity, if not under the roof of 
Whiteball ; then in Scotland-yard ; and afterwards in a house in Petty France. This 
district lay at the upper end of Tothill-street, where York-street now is, and obtained 
its name from the numbers of French emigrants resident there after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
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but.arich coffin and effigy were prepared ; and no enthroned king was 

ever, ‘‘ laid in state” more sumptuously than were the effigies of. the 

low-bred Cromwell. Crowds upon crowds assembled to behold thems 

= they were carried, “ with very great mujesty,” to Westminster 
y: | : 

But mark the end. His dishonoured grave was broken. open, his 
remains dragged forth (most brutally, we allow), hanged on a gallows, 
and afterwards thrown into a hole at the foot, except the head, which, 
for twenty long years, glared. ghastly on a pole on Westminster Hall, 
He, by the generality of people, is seldom thought of, hardly named ; 
but no. stranger, of whatever rank or sex, visits Westminster, without 
gazing with interest on the window in Whitehall, from which, he is told, 
King Charles stepped to his death. 

This really noble building was thronged with the stern republicans 
who did homage to Cromwell’s usurped authority, and a few years 
later, its walls rang with the airy strains, the flowing wit, the ribald jest 
and indecent merriment of Charles II.’s voluptuous court, and though 
St. James’s-park, attached then to the royal residence, was a daily and 
favourite resort of this monarch, we shall have no inapt idea of the 
comparatively wretched state in which even the favoured garden of 
royalty was, from the circumstance that shortly before the arrival. of 
Catherine of Braganza, his intended consort, Charles, in a speech be- 
fore the lords and commons, said, ‘‘ The mention of my wife’s arrival, 
ey me in mind to desire you to put that compliment upon her, that 

er entrance into the town may be with more decency than the ways 
will now suffer it to be; and to that purpose, I pray you would 
quickly pass such laws as are before you, in order to the mending those 
ways, that she may not find Whitehall surrounded with water.” 

It was during the rule of the celebrated Busby ‘‘ damned to fame,” 
that this merry monarch paid a visit to Westminster-school, which co- 
eval, or nearly so, in some fashion, with the Abbey, had been remodelled 
and re-established in its present form in Elizabeth’s time, Dr. Busby 
was a profound scholar, an excellent man, a rigid disciplinarian, and a 
great benefactor, both to the Abbey and the school of which he was 
the honoured master for fifty-five years, turning out “‘ the greatest num- 
ber of learned scholars that ever adorned any age or nation,” and 
boasting, at one time, sixteen bishops as his pupils. He refused, tra~ 
dition says, to remove his hat in the kings presence, assuring his 
majesty of the most profound respect for his royal person, but adding, 
that if the pupils were to obtain the idea (which such an observance 
might suggest), that Europe contained a greater man than their master, 
his authority would at once cease. From this, I think we may infer, 
that the attribute of blackguardism so well supported hitherto by the 
Westmonasterian students, was not quite inapplicable then. Eton is 
famed for its ‘‘ gentlemen ;”” Harrow for its ‘* scholars.” The follow- 
ing are only a few of the Westminster ‘ blackguards:” Lord Bur- 
leigh, the great; Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Bourne, Churchill, and 
Cowper; Kennet, the learned Bishop of Peterborough; Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester ;* Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery; Bonnel 


* After his condemnation, this prelate requested permission to walk once more 
through the Abbey-church before he quitted his native country for ever. He was re- 
fused. He was so rigorously confined in the Tower, that the‘only communication he 
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Thornton ; Gibbon, the historian; George Colman, the elder, Richard 
Cumberland, the great Earl of Mansfield, &c. &c. 
With her father’s crown, Mary and her husband, of course, took 
ion of the royal habitation; and in their reign, a destructive 
fire caused this favourite domain of royalty to be abandoned. 

From this time, the peculiar characteristics of Old Westminster, have 
been fast disappearing, and ure now at an end. “The little monas- 
terie” of ‘‘ times passed,” was superseded by a structure of surpassing 
grandeur and richness, which cherished within its walls, mitred abbots 
and aristocratic priests, who were, in all reality, lords supreme and para- 
mount of a wide circle around; and this has given way to a collegiate 
establishment, of which the dean and chapter, though still possessing 
peculiar and great privileges, are yet little remarkable in their unromantic 

priety of demeanour. As men, they are very like other men ; as a col- 
[ogiate body, they are very like other collegiate bodies. All the eae 
and outré occurrences caused by the animated exploits of the vari 
occupants of the sanctuary, are at an end; and an hospital for the sick,* 
and a school for the young, hold on their healing and purifying course ; 
a Guildhall, of fair proportions, shows its useful front; and gardens, 
such as a crowded city may produce, impart a refreshing aspect to the 
scene which once presented an Augean stable of misery and filth, of 
wickedness and wretchedness. Nor though mercilessly driven from 
their stronghold, have the interesting inhabitants of the sanctuary been 
allowed to exercise their diverse vocations in peace elsewhere. Thiev- 
ing-lane is now a quiet and respectable thoroughfare; and though for 
many, and until late years, the Almonry,+ with a number of streets in 
its immediate vicinity,t were of that dubious, or rather undoubted 
character, which would make the officer of the law hesitate to enforce 
his authority in them; and would cause a private individual to go far 
out of his way, sooner than intrust his precious person to the tender 
mercies of the hordes therein collocated (compared to whom, indeed, 
the inhabitants of St. Giles’s were a refined and cultivated race), and 
would make even the clergyman who 

“ daily wends his way, 
To preach, to grumble, and to pray,” 

prefer daylight to shine around him, even when on his mission of 





was allowed with his lawyer, was through a two-pair of stairs window, the attoruey 
standing in an area below. Pope writes, that “ pigeon-pies and hog-puddings, are 
thought to be dangerous | our governors ; for those that have been sent to the Bishop 
of Rochester, are opened, and profanely pried into at the Tower. ‘This is the first 
time that dead pigeons have been suspected of carrying intelligence.” 

* The first of the kind {in England. Westminster, too, shows the first National 
School erected in England ; and the parliamentary reports particularize near fifty 
ebaritable institutions in the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, consisting 
of almshouses of different degrees for men and their wives, for single or widowed 
men and women, for reduced gentlewomen, &c. Charity-schools of varieus kinds ; 
funds for helping on young married people, and others for providing loans for indus- 
trious tradesmen. No one can look at these without attaching some credit to the 
opicion of the old writer, who says that this small spot was indeed “the general ren- 
dezvous of devotion of the whole island.” One district in this parish (now, indeed, 
*‘fallen, fallen, fallen, from its high estate”), called Palmer’s-village, is said to have 
been named from the number of devotees who clustered within its recesses. 

+ The place where alms were always distributed at the Abbey. 


i aoe spot, it is well known, is the place where the fourth estate of England had its 
irth, 
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peace and goodwill—even these shadows of ancient manners are fast 
evanishing, and in Pie-street—absolutely in Pie-street—divine service 
is weekly tempting the aged to devotion, and a daily school is inurin 
the children to the strange and unaccustomed habits of honesty an 
truth. It is to be feared that in another half-century, that unique and 
much-cherished ornament of St. John’s parish, the UnrepEEMED 
Prepce Fancy Bazaar in Sentient will fall into disrepute. 

“Heaven” and “ Paradise” are swept away, and have left no trace 
of their whereabouts ;.and though “‘ Purgatory” does not hold forth the 
tempting finger of invitation as of yore, still it is said to exist in un- 
diminished force within some of the buildings which breast Westmin- 
ster Hall; nay, it is even whispered that the ancient place, with name 
of darker import, has no inapt type there. The road from the old 
Horseferry* which, only the other day, scattered clouds of country 
dust on the more inhabited parts of Westminster, is now bordered on 
both sides through all its windings with shops, butchers, porkers, and 
greengrocers ; with houses, gas-works, chapels, inns, gin-palaces, and 
(Heaven save the mark !) Terraces in continuous line. 

A hundred years ago, fagots were thrown into the ruts in King- 
street and Union-street, in order to save the royal limbs from absolute 
dislocation, when the king patriotically hazarded them for the welfare 
of his subjects, down this, the only road to parliament, at the opening 
or closing of the session; and pales were placed, four feet high, be- 
tween the footpath and the coach-road, in order to preserve luckless 
foot-passengers from being bathed in mud, if not from more serious 
injury. Now her most gracious majesty might almost suppose that her 
chariot-wheels rolled on velvet, so smooth is their passage; and the 
plumed bonnet which daily disturbs the Westminster zephyrs, and the 
silken slipper which agitates its aristocratic dust, are the usual equip- 
ments of the fair and dangerous pedestrians, who are far more intent 
On committing marder, than apprehensive of incurring injury. 

Hereafter, the nine parishes of Westminster will become the theme 
of high panegyric and elaborate description to the historian, and he 
will descant in choice and elevated phrase on her gorgeous palaces; 
her magnificent temples; her useful bridges; her flowery parks; her 
graceful arcades ; her glittering bazaars; her lordly porticoes ; her lofty 
halls of science, of literature, or of polished recreation; her magnifi- 
cent receptacles of every rare work of skill, and every curiosity of art 
or nature; and dazzled by the splendid vista which thus unfolds itself 
to his rapt vision, he may perchance forget to note that ‘a little mo- 
nasterie, with a few benedict monkes in it, very poore,” was the nucleus 
of WestMINsTER OF OLD. 

ZEMIA. 





* Till the erection of Westminster-bridge, the ferry for horses was situated at the 
bottom of this lane. The bridge, spoken of in books as existing before this erection, 
was only a wooden platform, projecting some yards into the river, for the convenrence 
of lending or embarking at the palace, 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part III. 


Unrtit I, Peter Priggins, became an author and gave to the public 
those thoughts which I had previously been in the habit of keeping to 
myself, I confess I had not the remotest idea of the pains and penalties 
attendant on the digito monstrari; or of the propensity of my fellow- 
creatures to appropriate to themselves characters, for which neither 
nature nor art ever designed them. 

I am tempted to make these observations in consequence of several 
observations that have been made to me—some rather rudely—since 
the Oxford public ‘* knew I was out.” I shall merely give one incident 
to illustrate my point, lest I unwisely expose myself to the rebuke ne 
quid nimis. 

One day as I was proceeding up St. Giles’s in order to take my fa- 
vourite postprandial walk, round the parks and up to where—as they say 
of Hicks’s Hall—the Diamond House “ formerly stood,” per se, in all 
the dignity of loneliness—a spot now, as my friend Dusterly remarks, | 
‘*kivered hover with hornamental abitations:” just before I got to 
St. John’s, I heard the steps of some one progressing rather rapidly in 
my rear, and on turning round to gratify an excusable curiosity and 
see who my pursuer was, I recognised Dr. Puffs of Coll., a rubi- 
cund reverend of long standing in the University and a victim to rheu- 
matism—an alias for gout, which he perseveringly insists on adopting, 
notwithstanding all the faculty are against him. As I turned round to 
pay my respects to him by removing my hat—an article of dress to 
which the idiosyncracy of our race forbids us to resort, except in the 
streets—he dashed his cane to the ground with so loud and sudden a 
percussion as to cause me to retrograde a yard at least, and articulating 
as distinctly as the sublimis anhelitus caused by his unusual speed in 
pursuit of me would allow of, said, 

‘* Priggins, I believe ?” 

I bowed assent, and there’s something peculiarly fascinating and 
respectful in a scout’s bow, implying a sense of humility, but not of the 
degradation of a domestic menial—a family footman, Teapots we call 
them. 

** Peter Priggins ?” resumed he, laying a stress on my preenomen. 

I bowed again. 

‘*Furmerly scout, bedmaker, and common-room-man of St, Pe- 
ter’s ?” 

‘** Yes, sir; where I have often had the pleasure of doing the atten- 
tive, when you invited yourself to dine with any of our gentlemen.” 

“Silence, sirrah! Author .too, of the trash in the N. M. M., which 
you are pleased to call your ‘ Life and Times?’ as if a scout ought ever 
to call his life his own, or devote his time to any thing but his master’s!” 

As he uttered this with a volubility and rapidly-increasing redness 








* Continued from No. ccxxii., page 229. 
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of face that positively alarmed me lest he should burst; he continued 
to advance, repeating the application of his crutch-headed cane upon 
the pavement, so that I was obliged in self-defence to assent and retreat 
at the same time, until I got the posts of St. John’s-terrace between us, 
through which I knew his rotundity could not obtrude without a great 
deal of time and dexterous manceuvring. 

‘* How dare you, sirrah !” he continued, ‘‘ show me up?” 

“* You, sir ?” replied I, in amazement ; for I’ll declare on the honour 
ofa'scout, I had too great a respect for the University, to drag so re- 
markable an individual before the public as a specimen of one of its 
members. ‘* You, sir?” 

*« Yes, me, sir;” and in giving emphasis to his rejoinder he directed 
a sturdier blow than usual at the pavement, which unluckily lighted 
heavily on the newly-convalescent great toe of his suffering foot. Never 
shall I forget the very odd expression of his otherwise inexpressive 
features! a sort of mixture—pain and rage, a.a. Ziij, with a sense 
of self-humiliation, and the aa of a renewed fit of podagra, q. s. 
The positive inability at getting at the injured member to rub it, owing 
to his obesity, probably prolonged his passion, and the pain—not to 
mention the grins of sundry snobiculi, who were passing to the national 
schools at the moment. As soon as he had recovered sufficiently to 
give utterance to his words he recommenced. (My part of the dialogue 
_ being carried on by “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles.’’) 

“« Me, sir! yes, sir! Ain’t Ia Bursar? Don’t I come in off a jour- 
ney? Don’t I eat soup—drink port wine and egg flip, and top up with 
brandy-and-water? Don’t I know a man named Smith or Smyth ? and 
yet you deny having showed me up in No. 1. !”’ 

rom my knowledge of his habits, I could not deny his assertions as 
to the love of liquids, and felt but little reasonable doubt in my mind 
that he knew a man named Smith. I, therefore, merely suggested 
that every college in Oxford had a Bursar (pursers they call them on 
board ship), and every Bursar might or might not as chance or nature 
dictated, drink port, eat soup, top up with cogniac, and know a man 
named Smith; but it did not follow that any individual of them had 
sat for the portrait I drew of our Bursar in No. I. 

However effective my words and manner might have been with any 
more reasonable and less irate person, with Dr. Puffs they produced 
precisely the same results on his temper, as a few grains of arsenic do 
on being added to gunpowder; he went off as quick again as before, 
and fired away with such increased velocity that | could not distinctly 
hear his sentences, but had a strong suspicion that his style was border- 
ing on the naughty and uncivil, and am firmly persuaded his last words 
were, ‘‘ D—d old twaddle !” 

I merely mention this to show how difficult it is to steer clear of the 
charge of personality, unless you treat of matters and men indubitably 
antediluvian. 

I really regret to add that Dr. Puffs dined on some delicious apo- 
plectic dishes that day at some other man’s expense, and (from the 

uantity or quality of the viands, and the excitement inimical to 
divention which his interview with me, his traducer as he wrongly 
thought me, had unfortunately caused) was obliged to be conveyed 
home in a fly, serious fears being entertained that he had the gout in 

July.—voL, LVI. CCXXIIL. 2A 
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his stomach—until the physician had ascertained by inquiry that from 
the mass of solids and fluids stowed away there—it could not possibly 
be, because there was not room for it. 

Dr. Puff’s rudeness upset me, and as I knew it was useless to pursue 
my intended walk with a view of ridding myself of my annoyed feel- 
ings, I adopted the advice which all doctors in difficult cases invariably 
give and tried change of scene. I slipped quietly across Broad-street, 
down the Turl, Blue Boar-lane, and by the back of the Peckwater, 
through Merton-groves, into Christ-church Meadow, where I amused 
myself by observing the antics of the younger branches of our profes- 
sion, who, in ** the Long” (subandi, vacation), are—like their masters— 
at leisure, and indisposed for any thing but pleasure as long as their 
accumulated wages last out. 

I must confess that, strong as my prejudices are in favour of Oxford 
men in any athletic sports, especially rowing, I have seen a crew of 
College servants pull nearly as well, and look nearly as gentlemanly as 
their masters, in an eight or four oar—especially as they make it a rule 
to keep their masters’ guernseys and pea-jackets aired, by giving them 
due daily exposure to the sun and wind, on their own persons ; their 

wers of imitation, too, might really impose upon any innkeeper, below 
the town of Abingdon, so far as to induce him to imagine them gentle- 
men in disguise, if they did not over do it, and would but keep their 
mouths shut, except for the purpose of imbibing their beer and to- 
bacco. 

In my younger days things on the water were different to what they 
are now; Godstow and Medley up-stream, were resorted to, and racing 
was seldom or ever heard of until Medley was done away with as a 

lace of rest and refreshment, and the boats transferred to the river 

low Oxford: then they began to increase in number, and improve in 
build. The Etonians and Westminsters stimulated the Davises and 
Bossoms to emulate the fame and charges of Serle, Rawlinson, and 
other eminent London manufacturers; and poor Stephen undertook 
the office of private nautical, or rather fresh-aquatic or cymbatic tutor, 
much to the undergraduates’ advantage and his own. ‘‘ Going down 
with Stephen ” meant work was intended; and when he was in condi- 
tion and good wind, his spirts were awful and killing to those whose 
stamina was at all weak. 

A good boat-race is certainly a splendid sight, especially when con- 
ducted in the fair, manly, and honourable way in which the Oxford 
matches are; no base thoughts of winning a cup, value fifty guineas, 
intervening ; but all for sheer honour and the pride of seeing the Col- 
lege colours at the top of the flag-staff of the barge: a pride in which 
we servants share as fully as our masters, and when victorious we offer 
our libations to old Father Thames in wholesome ale—at their expense— 
as freely and as zealously, as they do under the more classic name of 
Governor Isis in claret and champagne. 

Boating is an amusement, the cheapest and most innocent of any 
in Oxford (excepting professor Bone’s lectures on Parasitical insects), 
and I hope the time will never come when the tea-and-tract-men get 
such an ascendancy as to talk even of putting it down. As long as 
any of usof the old school live, we shall oppose it—I mean our masters, 
not ourselves ;~—but these are queer times, and much of what was for- 
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merly considered morality is now called vice, and deprecated accord- 
ingly. The time may come when the boats will be sold to buy books 
of science for the natives of Timbuctoo, and other outlandish places, 
the profits of which will go to those nice men the missionaries, and 
the oars be converted into staves to arm the men of the new rural 
police force—pn yevorro, says Peter Priggins! 

With regard to this Henley regatta, I cannot say I quite like the 
idea of our young men letting themselves down to the level of the crews 
of those monstra natantia, the guards, Leanders, and others, who row 
for hire, 7.e. work to win—besides I have a horror of any amusement 
that opens the way to gaming or betting; and many a man, to make 
himself appear fast, will hazard a wager with one of those knowing in- 
dividuals above alluded to, the payment of which—for he’s sure to lose 
—may cripple him for two or three terms; and although I like a lark 
as well as any man, and hate a humbug as I do old Nick, I am a bit of 
a stickler for college discipline—it keeps us respectable in the eyes of 
an envious world—who would crush us if they could—but they can’t. 
The idea of our men entering themselves, like race-horses, to run for a 
cup, for the amusement of all the landlords, louts, and labourers of a 
little cockneyfied neighbourhood like Henley, and the advantage of the 
licensed victuallers, is very annoying and degrading—it smells too 
strong of profit—I always fancy the hotel-keepers doing a sort of rule 
of three sum to themselves when they think of it; as, “‘ If two Oxford 
men come here and spend 5/., what will four hundred spend ?” Not to 
mention getting rid of the stale beer and flat bottled porter to the cads 
and coachmen who form their tail. Whenever Cambridge challenges 
us to row them at Heriley, well and good ; we will go in and beat them 
—-if we can; andif they like the winners to be entertained with a good 
supper afterwards, well and good; but no medals—no cups—no purses 
—say I, for the honour and glory of Oxford. 

Such a match as that to which J have just consented, took place 
about nine or ten years since, and I’ve got a letter all about it, which I 
here publish. One of my masters gave it to me; it was written by a 
friend of his, who was one of a party at the 


Heniey Boat-RaAce, 
BETWEEN 
OxrorD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


It is directed to ’ 
“* Robert Rural, Esq., e 
“ Rustic Grange, 
‘¢ Rutlandshire. 
*¢ Dear Bob, 

«Tam very seedy, and rather stiff ; nevertheless I cannot resist the 
inclination I feel to try to relieve the ennui under which you must be la- 
bouring in the country. The idea of being boxed up with your old 

‘governess at the Grange !—doing penance on barley-water and boiled 
chicken—no beer, no wine, no nothing—in submission to the orders of 
your medical, is rather a nuisance I calculate; but it’s all your own 
fault, you will be so devilish fast there’s no stopping you, until you run 
your head against some wall or other, and get pulled upall of a heap— 
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just as if you could not have kept quiet for one week, and pulled in our 
oat, instead of larking off to Witney after Poll Stich, the little ugly 
milliner’s girl, and depriving us of the best No. 7 that ever turned oar 
in ro’llock, thereby losing your laurel crown (though one of parsley 
would be more congenial now with your chicken); for, to ease your 
doubts at once, Oxford won by a hundred yards at least; but I must 
give you an account of the whole thing, it was res non parva I can tell 
ou. 
we We found no little difficulty in getting a man to supply your place, 
but at last obtained a Jesus man, full of bone and beer; which last sub- 
stance we succeeded in abstracting by a severe course of sudorifies and 
salts, under the advice and inspection of Stephen Dair, who got him 
into wind, by making him pull behind him, in a two-oar, down to Ifiley 
and back, every other hour every day, as soon as he considered him 
medicinally safe for a start; giving him two sour plums, and a glass of 
acid Chablis between the heats, to keep his pluck up. He pulls 
stronger than you, old fellow, and that’s saying a good deal for him ; 
but, as Stephen says, ‘ rolls about in the boat like a barrel of beer in 
Squashy and Washy’s dray ;’—that will soon be rectified. 

‘“‘ The crew started two days before the race, and pulled gently down 
to Henley, merely trying a spirt now and then to prove their wind, when 
. they came to a fine reach, and arrived at the Hart in splendid condition 
—their hands as hard as horn, and without a blister, owing to Stephen’s 
training and superior bees-wax. Not an ounce of spare flesh among 
them, even in the Welshman; but skin clear, and well strained over 
the starting muscles, with eyes as ‘ bright as bricks,’ as Lord Nin- 
compoop very ably remarked ; he’s always great ata simile. Stephen 
ordered the beefsteaks, and presided over the cooking of them, to en- 
sure their being properly not cooked; that is, merely just shown the 
fire to produce sufficient perfume and outside colouring to convince the 
consumers they were not performing an act of cannibalism, To wash 
down this morgeau each man was allowed half a pint of porter, and 
four glasses of port wine, and then Stephen undertook ‘ the character 
of chambermaid for that night only,’ and saw every man safe in bed; 
an example he followed himself, after putting on his usual nightcap— 
fourteen glasses of cold without, and twenty-eight cigars—judiciously 
observing as he bit one end of the last, and missed the candle with the 
other, in endeavouring to light it, ‘I’m not a going to pull nor steer, 
and it’s very hard if I can’t have a little rational recreation !’ 

‘It was an understood thing throughout the university that any man, 
who chose, might go to Henley, provided he asked leave of the Dean 
of his college, was back before twelve o’clock, and did not go ina 
tandem, which was very rigidly and very properly forbidden. Our 
Dean, you know, is a regular trump, and though he keeps his teams to 
their work—never double thongs them unnecessarily, and is always 
ready to grant all reasonable indulgences. Upon the present occasion 
he showed his usual judgment and kindness, by bargaining with Costar 
and the other proprietors, for two coaches to carry all the men 
who wished to go, to Henley and back at a certain moderate sum ; 
thereby ensuring comfort and economy too. I got leave to go in 
Kickum’s trap, with three other men—Dick Downe, who was to be 
waggoner, and wanted to use the long reins; but the Dean would not 
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hear of it, though Dick brought up fifteen of his most intimate friends 
—presiding geniuses of the ‘Tivy,’ ‘Tally-ho,’ and other crack 
coaches, to certify to his proficiency in handling the ribbons; and could 
have produced their wives and families to strengthen his case, if requi- 
site, for Dick is too fond of all connected with coaching to limit his at- 
tentions to the male branches of the profession. It was no go—so we 
had a pair, and a pair of good ones—Woodpecker, that kicked Sam 
Strapper’s leg in two, and old Peter that bit a piece out of Will Wisp’s 
breeches. 

‘* Our two friends, who rode behind, were Solomon, the son of Sir 
Solomon Stingo, the great London porter brewer, who is generally 
known by the sobriquet of the Knight of Malta, and Tim Tripes, a 
fresh importation from Charterhouse; and, of course, a good iedea of 
London entire. 

‘* Now, I confess to a little malice in our motives for picking out these 
two men, we made sure of a good rise or two out of them during the day. 
Solomon is a'great ass, very rich and very stingy ; but he consented to pay 
pikes all the way, provided he was allowed to play a tune on a tin 
trumpet in every village we passed through, and to announce our ap- 
proach to the various pikemen. He can’t bear the slightest allusion to 
malt in any shape—small-beer, table-ale, XX, or stout, and would not 
be seen with a pewter in his hand, to get his governor a baronetcy. I 
knew from Tripe’s talents in that line, he would insist on pulling up at 
every public on the road, to ‘wash the dust out of his mouth,’ 
and thereby drive the brewer’s boy into hysterics or convulsions. Rise 
No. 1. 

‘** You don’t know Solomon, so I’ll just give you an idea of him. 
Did you ever see a troop of yeomanry practising what is called post ex- 
ercise ; that is, learning to cut off human heads by chopping with 
their swords at a lump of wood like a barber’s block stuck on a bar- 
ber’s pole? because that same pole with the block on it will give you 
no bad notion of Solomon’s head and neck—shoulders he has none; 
but to compensate for the deficiency of his upper build, he displays 
what the sailors call a remarkable breadth of beam amidships, and his 
legs appear as if he had obtained a grace of the house, or a dispensa- 
tion from the vice-chancellor to wear the calf downwards. His face 
seems as if it had been badly cut out of a frosted savoy, and thatched 
with red-wheat straw, ferret-eyes, and a mouth evidently designed to 
dispose of asparagus by the bundle. His dress in the worst possible outré 
taste of a Regent-street Sunday buck, with gold pins, rings, and chains, 
as ostentatiously ‘displayed on all parts of his person as if he were 
training for bagman to a Brummagem jeweller. To crown all, on his 
nasty soapy red hair, he wears a white beaver tastily turned up with 
green eaves. He is no beauty you'll allow. ; 

“Tim Tripes, you know, as the best bow-oar in our boat—a little 
thickset fellow, with splendid shoulders and deltoids well developed, full 
of pluck and science—not Aristotle’s, but Mr. Jackson’s, ruoning a 
little too much to middle from constitutional unwillingness to let go a 
quart of porter before he has seen the bottom of it; a trick acquired 
from tibbing-out down the lane, 7. e., Charterhouse-lane, to the Red 
Cow; the landlord of which noted public, generally a retired fighting- 
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man, looked with sovereign contempt on every. man and boy who 
* couldn’t swallow a kevart hoff at vonce.’ 

“ As I knew the little town of Henley would be full to overflowing, I 
took the precaution of writing to an old college friend to secure stables 
or stalls for the prads. In reply he told me he had succeeded in doing 
so, at the Bell or the Bull, but from the horrid nature of his scrawl, re- 
sembling Egyptian hieroglyphics, Sanscrit, and Arabic characters, I 
could not tell which, so I left it to chance, or Providence—which some 
of our senators consider the same thing. 

** Just before we set off, I saw Solomon’s tiger busily employed in 
wiping the moisture off his forehead (with the wash-leather, intended for 
polishing his master’s wine-glasses), caused, it appeared, from over 
exertion in trying to cram a large hamper under the trap, which Solomon 
kindly informed us, with as knowing a look as his ferrety eyes could 
convey, contained six bottles of gooseberry champagne, two of British 
brandy, and a large rook-pie, with bottled porter to match; ‘ for you 
know,’ said he, ‘ they impose dreadful at inns, at public times, and we 
can slip out the back way, sit down in a field, and have a good dinner 
cheap, six bottles of sham champagne—it’s very good though—twelve 
shillings ;—two of brandy—best British—nine ;—that’s a guinea.” (Mak- 
ing use of his fingers for ready reckoners.) The rooks I shot at Nune- 
ham a week ago, and got Mother Priggins to put a cover over them, in 
exchange for an old waistcoat—so that don’t count. My governor 
stands porter—we can beg a bit of salt, and buy a twopenny buster at a 
baker’s-shop. Now, if we had dined at the inn, we should have had to 
pay a guinea apiece, instead of the same sum between four of us—for I 
don’t mean to stand treat except for the crow-tart and porter. 

** We did not oppose the stingy dog’s whim then, but got all our rat- 
tletraps into the pheaton, as Kickum’s ostler (not to vary from his kind) 
called it, and started as soon as Woodpecker and Old Peter had done 
kicking and biting. They went off screwy at first, being groggy from 
overfast work ; but as Kickum predicted, ‘ as soon as they got warm, and 
the jint ile began to act,’ away they went, about twelve miles an hour, 
thus illustrating Virgil's ‘ vires acquirit eundo.’ We got along well till 
we came to the Harcourt Arms, at Nuneham. Solomon pulled out his 
tin trumpet, and had just commenced toot-toot-tooing, to the evident 
risk of blowing his front teeth out, when Tripes bawled out, ‘ Wo-ho!’ 
—a sound Woodpecker and old Peter willingly obeyed, in spite of 
Dick’s persuasions lashingly applied. ‘I say, old fellows, you don’t 
think I’m going to pass the best glass of ale on the road? Hillo! 
Mother Bung! bring out four quarts of the best inthe pewters! What’s 
one apiece to begin with?’ I turned round to get a glimpse of Solo- 
mon’s savoy—he was looking daggers at Tripes, and holding the tin 
trumpet up in the air, like Mr. Harper preparing for a flourish, indicat- 
ing a hostile descent on the head of his enemy—but Tim doubled his 
palm, which was ready extended for the malt, and merely observed, ‘ If 
you do,’ when the arm dropped listlessly by his side, and ‘ the music’ 
into the road, where it performed a peculiar description of pirouette, for 
two minutes, in the dust, to Solomon’s horror—as he had to give a quart 
of beer to the blacksmith’s man for wiping it with his dirty apron. 

*** Here’s to you, Mr. musician,’ cried Tripes ; ‘ come, sink your family 
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failing for once, and taste the tap—won’t you ?——Then I'll do it for you.’ 
The hand and head went gradually and beautifully back together, until 
the initials of Mary Thomson were visible at the bottom of the cup, and 
he found breath to say, ‘ All right, Dick! the gentleman with red hair 
will pay you as we come back, Mother Bung, by! by!’ 

** Solomon swore it was a shame, and said he'd be blowed if /he 
would—and sulked and grumbled to Dorchester, where his conceit of 
his musical abilities got the better of his temper, and he blew his tin 
vociferously, till the White Hart appeared in view, when Tripes again 
cried *‘ Wo-ho! capital porter, here. Landlord! four pints best 
stout.’ It was only three miles from our last pull up, so we positively 
declined. But Tripes insisted on his allowance, taking especial care, in 
handing it into the tap, to drop a teacupful over Solomon’s new white 
kerseymeres, and drank it leisurely, to enjoy, with one eye, the spiteful 
look of vindictiveness depicted on his victim’s face, as he carefully re- 
moved the ‘ stain upon his honour’ with a refulgent red pocket-hand- 
kerchief, till Tripes cried out, ‘ All right, the gentleman in beery breeches 
will pay as we come back.’ 

“‘ About a mile further is a little place called Shillingford, with two 
road-side houses just opposite each other, where Tripes wanted to stop 
again to see whether a proper sense of competition had stimulated the 
respective landlords to brew something a little better than common, 
but his usual *‘ Wo-ho!’ would not have succeeded, for Dick was 
awake to his plans by this time, and was cutting into Woodpecker 
and old Peter unmercifully, had not the water-troughs on either side of 
the road proved as tempting to the nags as the words ‘ real home 
brewed,’ did to Tripes. There we were! Woodpecker, who was on 
the near side, making for the left-hand trough, and old Peter doggedly 
determined to reach the other on the right—each horse being ably as- 
sisted in his struggles by the ostler and landlord of the house for 
which he was showing so decided a preference, when the landladies 
endeavoured to seduce the gentlemen on their sides. Dick dropped his 
whip in despair, singing ‘ How happy could I be with either!’ and the 
‘war of words’ between the adherents of the centre gauche and the 
centre droite, was at length allayed by Tripes calling out ‘ A plague on 
both your houses—Mrs. left-hand house! bring two quarts of your 
best! Mrs. right-hand, ditto! ditto !—Left-hand ostler !—right-hand 
ditto!:—the gentleman in the harmonic line will give you sixpence a- 
piece, to bring each of those horses a pot of beer, and if they won't 
drink it, you can do it for them, and favour them with a bucket of 
water in exchange.’ Solomon’s demurrer was useless—we all swore 
we had no money, so he paid for all, taking his change to the utter- 
net farthing, and grumbling ‘ Here’s a pretty go—I’m to stand Sam 
all day !” 

6 We got off again as quickly as we could, for fear we should be in- 
volved in a discussion between Tripes and the opposition landlords, as 
to which was the best brewer.; a question he would not have ventured to 
decide without critically investigating the contents of every barrel in 
their cellars. However, he seemed willing to move on, as he knew 
that Benson was only a mile and a half further, and that we meant to 
stop and feed ourselves and the prads at the White Hart. 

*‘ As ill-luck would have it, just as we turned into the gateway of that 
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ian in good style, Solomon melodiously saluting the house with evident 
self-satisfaction, and anticipating the praises of ‘the boys,’ the Alert 
was standing there, with the horses put to, and Black. Will in the act 
of mounting the box with the reins and whip in his off-hand, Whether 
his team had no ‘ music in their souls,’ or were anxious, and had a 
horror of horns, I can’t say ; but they all four began dancing out of 
tune and the yard, before Will had gained the box, whence he ‘ came 
down with a run,’ as the Jack tars say, and was dragged some little 
distance by the reins before the horses could be stopped. 

‘* Now those who know the ‘ Black Prince,’ as Mr. Bowers was called 
when he worked on that coach (though one wag was wicked enough to 
suggest that the title was acquired from his having been seen ata 
battle of A-gin-court), must be well aware that his excessive politeness 
would be rather tried by so unpleasant an ejectment from ‘ his seat.’ 
He rose gracefully—gave the reins and whip to the horsekeeper—made 
signs to boots to rub him down, and then walked deliberately up to 
poor Solomon, who had been viewing these proceedings with feelings 
verging on insanity; and touching his hat with his usual urbanity, and 
putting his heavy foot on the horn, and crushing it flat, said, ‘ Jim 
Spooney !—next time you wants to practise on that there, bugle, perch 
yourself somewhere or other, where there ain’t no horses nor hasses to 
- hear you.’ Then turning round to Dick, who was looking deprecat- 
ingly, and shaking him by the hand much more affectionately, than his 
own father would or could have done, whispered loudly enough for the 
whole assembly to hear, ‘ Dick! I thought as how you was too far ad- 
vanced to put such an hass as that into a guard’s place !—Why, his 
werry looks ’ud ruin the best consarn on the road,’ Dick made an 
humble apology, and an offer of a libation, which Will accepted, in 
theshape of two glasses of cold brandy-and-water, concentrated into one, 
and then mounted his box and drove off for Henley, with his fourteen 
outside and six in—the supernumeraries being shouldered, ‘ in course !’ 

“Solomon was too deeply engaged in trying (fortunately without suc- 
cess—men being at a premium in Benson) to procure a new musical 
instrument, to join us in a quiet kidney and a glass of Curagoa, though 
we made him pay, under the former successful plea of having no tin 
like himself, and a threat of Shrub’s, suggested by ourselves, that he 
would detain him, and have him up before a beak, if he did not. Dick 
was so anxious to overtake the Alert, and beat his dark friend into 
Henley, that poor Woodpecker and old Peter were forced to kick and 
bite in evident disgust at being put-to before they had properly digested 
their provender. 

‘Talking of provender, 1 must tell you a story: A juvenile com- 
mercial, out on his first journey, arrived at the inn to which he had 
been recommended by his predecessor, and to come it double strong, 
disdained to use the language of other men, telling the ostler to ‘ pro- 
vender his quadruped while he discussed his chop.’ 

‘Mr. Rub’emdown not knowing the precise interpretation of this 
oracular order, mentioned it to an old traveller in the Manchester line, 
who wickedly interpreted it to mean, ‘crop his mane and ears close, 
and cut his tail down to a short dock,’ which was accordingly done, 
much to the ostler’s satisfaction, under the full anticipation of a double 
fee for despatch. ' 

“‘ When the gentleman ordered his gig, and having paid his score 
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was about to mount, he swore in a most indecent manner, that ‘that 
orse was not his’n, but another man’s;’ nor would he be convinced 
to the contrary until Rub’emdown fetched the stray attributes and re- 
placed them ‘as well as he could, making his identity undeniable. I 
need not say, he never showed at the same house again. 

** ‘We got over the next five miles without a check, although it is all 
against collar; and Dick jockeyed Tripes at Nettlebed, by jerking his 
elbow violently against his mouth, just as we got to the Red Lion, 
thereby preventing the usual ‘ Wo-ho !’ and by tipping Wood- 
pecker and Peter a ‘short Tommy,’ i. e., sticking an enormous large 
shirt-pin, in the shape of a hadi. piele and splinter-bars, into their 
quarters, which engaged their attention too much to allow them to see 
the water-trough by the road-side, we got close up to the Alert just 
at the commencement of the fair-mile, where Dick began to make play 
to pass Will; but the old stager was too deep for him, and commenced 
the jostling system, which so amazed our charioteer, that Sa what 
he conceived a good opening to turn out on the turf, and give Will the 
go-by, he tried it on, and upset us very easily, but ludicrously, into 
a ci-devant gravel-pit, to the great amusement of every one but our- 
selves. However, the only harm done, was from a violent kick of 
Woodpecker’s, judiciously administered on Solomon’s centre of gravity, 
and the ingratitude of old Peter, who bit a piece out of Tripes’s coat- 
tail, as he was kindly endeavouring to set him on his legs again. 
Amidst the shouts of the clods, ‘ we up and after them,’ getting into 
the town just as Will had touched his hat and his fees. 

‘¢ We pulled up at the Bell, and found my friend had got usa capital 
two-stalled stable, in which we saw our nags comfortably locked up 
with full racks and mangers, and toddled off to the Hart to see how 
the crews looked, and hear the opinions as to the result. We ordered 
dinner at five, as the race was to take place at eight, without saying a 
word to Solomon, and on our return from viewing the natives and 
the boats, found a nice dish of stewed eels, fried perch, framed with 
gudgeons, cold lamb and salad, and roasted pigeons, with lots of 
Reading asparagus upon the table. Solomon was missing ; and just as 
we had finished our fish, and the ‘ premier pop’ of Champagne was 
heard, he made his appearance, to tell us ‘ he had fixed on a nice quiet 
corner for the crow-tart and gooseberry,’ but bolted again when he saw 
we were otherwise engaged, looking exasperated at our extravagance, 
and buttoning up both his trousers’ pockets, as a hint we were to pay 
for ourselves this time. 

‘‘ But to the race itself. About seven o'clock the rival crews pulled 
gently down to the starting-place, about two miles below Henley bridge 
distinguished by their colours. Oxford, true blue ; Cambridge, pink ; 
and every thing was arranged by the umpires in a quiet, gentlemanly 
way, without any wrangling. There was a toss for choice of sidés, 
which was won by the Cambridge men; and of course, they chose the 
bank on their bows, as the river forms a rather sharp curve to the left, 
between the locks and the town. There was to be no fouling, and the 
victory was to belong to the party who passed first under the bridge. 

« Just before the start, every mch of ground that could command a 
view of the river on either side, was occupied by gazers of all sorts and 
sizes—lords and ladies, Jans and Jinnies, saints and sinners, cockneys 
and country bumpkins—it was an universal holiday in that part of the 
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world; and Miss Martineau might have applied her preventive check, 
without any fear of restraining the population upon this occasion. 

‘‘ The Oxford boat belonged to Balliol Coll., built by Davis and King ; 
the Cambridge was a bran-new turn out of Serle’s, and one of the 
neatest I ever saw; though it struck me, when I examined her on shore 
as she was being greased, that she was too crank for the crew that were 
to pull in her—all men of weight and inches ; perhaps, two finer crews 
were never seen; but our men were rather the longer and lighter in 
their corpuscula of the two. 

** At eight o’clock precisely, the order was given for ‘ Up with your 
oars ;’ and in two minutes at the word ‘Off,’ they dropped them in 
beautifully—as one man; but a cry of ‘ False start,’ owing to some 
little dispute about the exact distance from blade to blade, caused them 
to backwater, and prepare again. In five minutes the referees made 
all right, and ‘ Off she goes,’ was again cried. Away they went! and 
before they got three hundred yards, my experienced eye could see that 
my conjecture about the London boat, was quite correct. She dipped 
in the bows every stroke, as if they were going to pull her under water, 
and rocked fearfully until they got into good time. The short stroke 
too, with the back quite straight, and the arms doing all the work, 
would not do on smooth water, compared with the long pull through 
the water, and quick feather out of it, of the Oxford men, who gained 
rapidly upon, and soon passed their rivals, taking the inside place. I 
was close upon them both, and could hear the steady cry of the steers- 
man, ‘ Go it, my blues—beautifully pulled !—three minutes more, and 
your work’s done—they lose ground (water he meant) every moment— 
—steady !—no hurry—keep the old stroke !—backs down on the 
thwarts,’ from the Oxford boat; and the ‘ By George, we’re beaten ! 
—quicken your stroke—don’t you go back so, you No, 3—pull for 
heaven’s sake!’ of the Cambridge. 

‘1 pulled up about a quarter of a mile from the bridge, being quite 
satisfied how it was going, and thoroughly blown from the speed and 
nature of my exertions; for no one, who has not tried it, knows what 
‘running up’ with an eight-oar means—the snobs were wofully taken 
to that day, being shoved, unreservedly, some into the river, others 
into ditches, by the more au fait Oxonians, 

« A tremendous shout, and the striking up of the church bells, pro- 
claimed the victory was won by the Oxford men, with one hundred 
yards to spare!!! I jumped into a punt with poor Stephen, and by 
dint of his superior generalship, got on the opposite bank in time to 
see our crew land; and the best proof of their excellent condition was, 
that not one man was so distressed as to be obliged to be helped out 
of the boat. Our opponents came in rather more distressed, but still 
not much the matter. Such a shouting was still going on, that it was 
impossible to hear anything said until Stephen thundered out ‘ Now, 
my true blues! as much porter as you like!’ And I heard one of the 
victors say, as he set an emptied quart-cup on the table at Mrs. Dixon’s, 
‘If nectar did not mean London porter, he did not know what did.’ — 

‘You, who have been so often at such scenes on the banks of Isis, 
will easily imagine the whole affair; nor will you require me to describe 
the suppér given by the vanquished to the conquerors—the compliments 
mutually given and received—the toasts drank—and last, though by 
no means deast, the quantity and quality of liquids absorbed. More 
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unflinching candidates for the favour of father Bacchus never drained 
og _ Nor were the muses neglected, ‘ Nine times nine’ was the cry 
of the night! I shall finish my letter by recording the final adventures 
of our partie carrée. 

“ As for myself, I had an invitation to take coffee, at the house of my 
friend whom I have mentioned before as the procurer of our nags’ tem- 
porary domiciles, and being a little bit of a vocalist, passed two or three 
pleasant hours standing over a pianoforte, and a very fine girl, to 
whom I was well contented to sing second. However, when ten o'clock 
arrived, I tore myself away from my fair chantress, or enchantress, 
whichever you please to call her, in order to get Dick, Tripes, and 
Solomon ready to start—for we had promised the Dean not to be later 
than twelve o’clock. This, however, I found to be no easy matter, and re+ 
turned to my friend’s house afterhalf an hour’s vain search, to consult him 
on the best means of getting out of my difficulties. One of the parties 
relieved me speedily if not pleasantly. Just fancy my horror on hear- 
ing a scuffling sort of noise at the door of the drawing-room, which 
was filled with company, and seeing my friend Tripes very bosky, 
holding on by the doorpost on either side, and in a husky, hiccupping 
tone, requesting to be informed ‘if our drag was at the Bell or the 
Bull ?—the Bull or the Bell 2’ adding, for the information of the ladies, 
that ‘ he’d tried every tap in the town, and never tasted such very bad 
beer in all his life.’ I ran at him vicious, and carried him, vi et armis, 
with my friend’s assistance, in spite of his spiteful kicks and bites, into 
the stable-yard, where we laid him on a truss of straw, and sponged his 
head with cold pump-water, which soon had the desired effect. On his 
recovery he laid it all to the beer being brewer’s trash, and requested 
to taste my friend’s private tap, assuring him half a pint would be the 
making of him. My expostulations were useless; and while my host 
was gone to give the necessary, or rather unnecessary orders, he enter- 
tained me with a discussion on the merits of a large two-handed pump, 
down Charterhouse, and its wonderful efficacy in remedying the effects 
of Red Cow—‘ pumps up ten gallons a minute, and as cold as ice, 
—hiccup !—never knew it fail !’ 

‘<I got him safe to the Bell at last, and locked him in with Wood- 
pecker, and old Peter, giving the ostler strict charge not to supply him 
with any liquids but water. Then I proceeded on another voyage of 
discovery, and arrived at the White Hart just in time to see Will start 
with about half his cargo. With his usual judgment he had stowed 
the soberest men outside; the very drunken ones, seven in number, 
were compressed inside with the doors screwed up to prevent their 
opening them, and tumbling out on the road, and the windows nailed 
down for fear they should cut themselves with the glasses. No objec- 
tion was made to these arrangements, for none of the seven could arti- 
culate. When, however, he procceded to strap three or four half 
bosky men to the roof of the coach, so firm and strong a resistance 
was made, that he found it necessary to borrow three of Bowling’s 
kicking-straps, and a pair of darbies (i.e., handcuffs) of the constable, 
before his endeavours were crowned with success. I inquired if he had 
seen Dick lately, and I heard with joy that he was then in the bar 
smoking a pipe with the coachman and guard of the Stroud mail down. 
He was sober at present, as he had been drinking tea with the coach- 
man’s wife, in his absence—coffee with the guard’s sister, and was 
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ing to play at cribbage or dominoes with another jehu’s daughter, but 
jeft her in disgust when he discovered that her governor only druv a pair. 

“‘T assisted him in finishing his glass of twist, which 1s coach-Latin 
for half gin and half brandy-and-water, and carried him off rather 

sulky, to assist in the search for Solomon. All our endeavours, for a 
time, were fruitless; he had not been seen since he left the yard, with 
the hamper under his arm, by any one. It struck me all of a sudden, 
that having intimated an intention of dining economically a fresco, he 
had made for the fields in the rear of the house, and as it was a brilliant 
moonlight night we explored in that direction, with success ; for being 
attracted by faint hip! hurrahs! uttered in ‘childish trebles,’ we di- 
rected our steps towards them, and discovered two little chimney- 
sweepers, and a charity-school boy, engaging themselves on the crow 
tart and gooseberry wine of poor Solomon who was lying dead-drunk 
on his back, under the bushes, lovingly embracing a fly-driver, quite 
as drunk as himself. 

‘** Dick, in spite of Mr. Martin’s act, pulled him by the legs out of 
the bushes, with a stoical disregard of the lacerations caused "by the 
thorns, and so strong was the sudden attachment formed between the 
two votaries of Bacchus, that in dragging Solomon out, he drew the 
fly-man with him. * 

**] afterwards learned that Solomon, finding the hamper rather heavy 
and inconvenient to carry, had engaged the assistance of the fly-man, 
who was idling about the yard, to carry it for him to his ‘ quiet corner,’ 
under the promise of a bottle of porter as a reward. The flavour of 
the porter pleased his palate so well, that he returned after an hour’s 
time, to offer his services in carrying the hamper back, in hopes of ob- 
taining a second edition. To his great delight, he found Solomon so 
far gone from original sobriety, and in so generous a humour that he 
unhesitatingly accepted his invitation to partake of the remainder of 
the crow tart and a bottle of gooseberry. Though the rooks were not 
much the better for having been killed a week, and the steak on which 
they rested was very tough, they contrived between them to demolish 
nearly all of the pie and the porter; the wine, however, took a very 
sudden and powerful effect upon them, which they endeavoured to re- 
medy by imbibing nearly all the British brandy. The result was, both 
were so beastly drunk that they fell asleep in each other’s arms. The 
little chummies and the charity-boy found them by accident, as they 
were cutting round the town the back way, to see the fireworks—being 
supposed by their fond parents to be safe in bed—and thought ita 
pity that two such intemperate beings should be exposed to further 
temptation if they chanced to recover; so they charitably resolved to 
remove the trritamenta malorum by finishing the little that was left. 
When we came up they were each engaged in guggling a bottle of 

seberry, to ‘the health of the gen’l’man as didn’t know how to 
stop when he’d had enough.’ 

“* We left them to take care of the hamper and the fly-man (who had 
to drive the Mayor of Maidenhead, his wife, and nine little aspirants 
for the mace to their home after the fireworks, which had just com- 
menced, were over), and carried Solomon into the stable to Tripes, who 
was now nearly sober, and promised to behave well for the rest of the 
night, if we would let him out. 

“What was to be done? it was folly to think of starting with Solo- 
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mon .in.such a condition; so we agreed to let Tripes physic him» and 
stay one hour to see the effect of the dose, the fireworks, and the Stroud 
mail;start. +: Tripes ran into the Bell in a state of ecstasy, and returned 
with-a jug of hot water, into which he was industriously stirring the 
contents: of. two mustard-pots ;—this he managed in a most scientific 
way, to administer as a: drench to poor Solomon, after he had removed 
his stock, and unbuttoned his shirt collar: we then set him up in a cor- 
ner slanting-dicularly and left him. : 

‘‘ The fireworks were very fine, but the night was finer and spoiled their 
effect ; it was too Jight for lights, so. we humoured Dick and ran to:see 
the mail start. We were just in’ time—for ‘there were about: twenty 
Oxford men harnessed to it by ropes and all sorts of. contrivances; 
dragging it off at about ten miles an hour—to the horror of Dick’s: friend: 

the coachman, the insides and/outs, and the guards who had to rum 
_ with the bags in one hand and the pair of wheelers in the other, nearly 
a mile and a half before he could catch them. 

‘‘ Tripes, who was gazing maliciously at the large image fixed over 
the inn-door, intended to represent a white hart (a sketch from nature, 
having golden hoofs, red eyes, nose, and ears, enormous green antlers, 
and no tail), suggested to about forty or fifty surrounding undergra- 
duates, that it was positively cruel to keep so noble an animal in a si- 
tuation where he could get nothing to eat or drink, and proposed with 
their assistance to remove him to a more natural lay in Mr. Maitland’s 
park. This act of disinterested benevolence was speedily effected by 
means of a cart-rope, amidst the cheers of a sympathizing mob of snobs 
and the useless expostulations of the landlord. 

‘‘ An energetic special in his zeal for the maintenance of order, cole 
lared Tripes, who hates an authority at all times, and was not likely to 
submit quietly to a great overgrown baker, because he had a constable’s 
staff in his hand, so he replied to his threat of ‘ pulling him up before the 
beaks,’ by hitting him exceedingly hard in the wind, and calling out for 
‘a ring!’ which was quickly formed, and the special carried home in 
less than five minutes after, with his face smashed to a pulp, and his 
molares rendered unfit for mastication. 

‘“‘ We took Stephen Davis’s advice and ‘ cut our lucky’ at once. The 
dose had fortunately operated successfully on Solomon, who was just 
able to sit up in the trap when properly tied in with a halter; so we 
paid our bill and told Dick ‘ to slack his hand,’ all the way to Ben- 
son, where we meant to sup. We arrived there about half-past twelve, 
and found them just shutting up. The cook was standing in the kit- 
chen flattering himself his work was over for the night, and about to 
wash down the fatigues of a hard day with a glass of warm brandy-and- 
water, when Dick rushed in, seized the goblet and swallowed its con- 
tents, before the puzzled chef de cuisine, could stretch out his greasy 
fist to prevent him. He was so disgusted at the unceremonious usage 
he had met with, that he rudely declined broiling any ham for us, 
until Tripes knocked him down with the flat side of a ‘ best York,’ 
weighing two or three and twenty pounds, seized his large knife, and 

roceeded to act as his deputy at the gridiron. This brought him to 

is senses and thefire. His ingenuity was displayed to our satisfaction, 
and his injured honour repaired by an unlimited order for brandy-and- 
water for himself and the waiter. When both these worthies were dis- 
posed of under the dresser, we yielded to the fascinating request of the 
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barmaid and Mrs. Shrub, ‘ to let them have a little sleep,’ and set off 
home about four in the morning. 

«* Ontheroad, we,thatis Dick and I, whowere neither of us much amiss, 
were engaged in forming our plans for apologizing satisfactorily to the 
Dean. On one point we fully agreed : to lay all the blame on poor Solo- 
mon, who was fast asleep, lashed to the back of the trap and Tripes’s 
arm. He, Tripes, being rather dozy and afraid of falling out if he in- 
dulged in a nap without such due precautions. 

‘*We got to college about five o’clock, and found the gates just opened, 
hurried Solomon to bed, undressing and locking him safe in his rooms ; 
we then took his splash new coat, and the rest of his dress, and walked 
to the nearest meadow, where we immersed them in a green, muddy 
ditch, and then trailed them along the dusty road ; giving them a friendly 
stamping with our dirty boots now and then, by way of variety, and 
finally strewed them about his rooms in drunken disorder. We then 
obtained a commons of new bread, and extracting a piece of crumb, 
about the size of a cricket-ball, entered Solomon’s bedroom, and with- 
out his being at all conscious of the fact, tied it firmly on his right cheek, 
with a white pocket-handkerchief, to represent a swelled face; and by 
a judicious commixture of red and black ink, applied to his right optic, 
succeeded in making him a very effective black eye. 

‘* All these arrangements being completed, i ran across quad to 
the Dean’s rooms. He was up and dressing for chapel—I put on a very 
long face, and told him a very piteous tale of the trouble Solomon had 
given us all the day, and of his obstinate determination to have his share 
of driving, though unqualified for the art; the result of which was, that 
he had upset himself into a gravel-pit, after we had fortunately jumped 
out to avoid the danger which we saw was otherwise inevitable. 

“¢ ¢ Ts he hurt?’ 

‘««¢ A little, sir, but we have put him to bed, and he is now asleep; 
will you look at him, and say if we can do any thing more for him ?@’ 

‘* ¢« Certainly.’ He returned with me, and found every thing as I had 
said—being satisfied from the horrid object he saw in bed, and the state 
of the ‘ clothing department,’ that ‘ we must have experienced a great 
deal of annoyance from a man who gave way to such a disgusting vice 
as intoxication. 

‘« So ended our day at Henley, old fellow, and so ends the letter 
of 

«¢ Yours, as ever, 
“ Witttam WyDEAWAKE. 

*« P.S. Solomon’s governess and two sisters, who had invited them- 
selves to the commemoration, arrived very opportunely—they found 
him in the state we had left him, and are all three at this present moment 
in violent convulsions—dreading the irreparable loss of the * dear sweet 
boy,’ and relieving their consanguinal feelings, in the intervals between 
the fits, by threatening to take the law against the naughty young gentle- 
men who had seduced their beloved relative—the brutes—into so degrad- 
ing and dangerous a state. Tripes ‘ wishes they may get it,’ and Dick 
confidently affirms that ‘ that cock won’t fight.’ ” 

P. P. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PATAGONIANS. 


Every thing connected with the New World, seems to have been 
destined to present an enigma, of which every succeeding century or 
half-century produces its own especial wonder. But three hasitved 
years since, and the whole continent of America, even in its ve 
existence, was totally unknown to the other portions of the globe ! Then 
came the miraculous discovery—the gradual colonization—the sudden 
birth of new and separate nations, Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
French ;—and the still more sudden establishment of a new and dis- 
tinct people—a mighty Republic—an offshoot, as it were, of Great 
Britain itself—of the same origin, Janguage, literature—its other self 
—the same, and yet, how different!: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, New Orleans ! who is there amongst us to whom these great 
cities are not as familiar as are our own good towns of York, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin ?~—household words! Who amongst us 
but has relatives, friends, acquaintances, from Hudson’s Straits to the 
St. Lawrence, from the St. Lawrence to the Delaware, from the Dela- 
ware to the Mississippi? Who has not heard of Mexico and Peru, of 
Chile, and La Plata ? 

And yet, familiar as we may be, more or less, with North and South 
America, there was still one portion of this vast continent, of which, 
until very lately, but very little was known even to the most scientific 
navigators of either hemisphere—the southern coasts of South Ame- 
rica; and considering the vast extent of those coasts, it is indeed most 
surprising that, although frequently passed during the last century, 
they should have been so little explored. Visited at intervals by our 
home and New South Wales sperm-whale expeditions, and with more 
regularity by those of the United States; the observations made by the 
hardy seamen engaged in them, were general and indefinite, and such 
only as their pursuits required. Valuable, however, as even such im- 
perfect information might be to the sperm whalers themselves, it was 
unscientific in its nature, loose in its object, and of little avail to the 
service of either country, because unrecorded. | 

Patagonia’ and Tierra del Fuego have, in fact, been the terra intog- 
nita—the ultima thule—of modern times. The eastern coast of the 
former, and the north-eastern side of the latter, had, to be sure, been par- 
tially examined by various navigators, and the charts of Malaspina 
have hitherto answered the general purposes of navigation, and others 
of the Strait of Magellan were useful; but the southern coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, and the western coast of South America, were almost 
wholly unknown; while of the innumerable channels intersecting Tierra 
del Fuego, nothing was known positively. Of the countries themselves 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and of all the tribes of Indians inha- 
biting them, there had been no published accounts for the last seventy 


ears. 

The period had arrived, however, when the world was to be en- 
lightened with regard to this terra incognita: and it was reserved for 
British enterprise and skill, within our own immediate times, fully to 
explore these distant regions; and now, through the labours of Cap- 
tains King, Stokes, and Fitzroy, and their hardy companions in he 
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Adventure and Beagle, occupying nearly ten years of active service. 
The southern coasts of ‘South America; and the intricacies of the Strait 
of Magellan, and of the innumerable channels intersecting Tierra del 
Fuego, are as accurately defined as any of the well-known coasts of 
Europe and America. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, in 1825, having decided upon an expé- 
dition to survey the southern coasts of South America, from the southern 
entrance of the river La Plata, round to Childe, including the Strait of 
Magellan and the whole of Tierra del Fuego, the Adventure and Beagle 
were accordingly commissioned for that purpose, and having been provi- 
ded with every necessary and comfort,sailed from Plymouth on the 22d of 
May inthe fe year, for Rio de Janeiro, the former under Commander 
Philip Parker King, R.N., senior officer of the expedition, who had been 
preneony employed in conducting the Admiralty surveys in New Hol- 
and, and the latter under Commander Pringle Stokes, R.N., who, 
dying in Tierra del Fuego in 1828, was succeeded by Commander 
Robert Fitzroy, R.N. On the 14th of October, 1830, both vessels 
anchored at Plymouth, after an absence of four years and two months, 
having, in a great measure successfully accomplished the objects of the 
expedition. Four natives of Tierra del Fuego, were brought over by 
Captain Fitzroy, with a view to have them returned to their own country 
after a suitable education. 

The Beagle was again commissioned in 1831, for the purpose of 
completing the former surveys, and carrying round the world a chain 
of meridian djstances; and sailed on the second voyage on the 17th 
of December following, under Captain Fitzroy, who was accompanied 
by Mr. Darwin, grandson of Dr. Darwin, the poet, as naturalist, and 
other efficient persons ; as also by the Fuegians, and Mr. Mathews, a 
church missionary. On the 2d of October, 1836, the Beagle anchored 
at Falmouth, having been four years and nine months from England. 

The details of the interesting events that occurred during these ex- 
peditions, and the results of the scientific and general observations of 
all who accompanied them are amply given in a narrative, just pub- 
lished by Captains King and Fitzroy, and Charles Darwin, Esq., in 
4 vols. 8vo, with numerous maps, charts, and upwards of sixty illustra- 
tions by Landseer and other eminent artists. This narrative is, beyond 
all question, the most valuable nautical and scientific work that has 
been given to the public for years, and will be placed among those re- 
cords of enterprise and observation, which have bestowed on the navy 
of England—even exclusive of its exploits in war—an immortality of 
glory and renown. To the scientific geographer and practical seaman, 
its value is measureless; to the geologist it suggests new theories, 
while strengthening the old; to the physiologist it affords the most 
ample details of imperfectly-known districts and unfamiliar objects ; 
to the statist, a real body of facts hitherto unrecorded ; and to the phi- 
losopher, a full account (amongst others) of tribes whose very stature 
and dimensions have been, until now, matter of dispute among travel- 
lers, and of a whole people purely aboriginal, and still intact in their 
native barbarity. 

Full justice will, no doubt, be amply done elsewhere to the more 
strictly scientific portions of this valuable work. In our limited space, 
we must necessarily confine ourselves to only a few points of general 
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interest; and have therefore collected and arranged the most material 
portions, distributed throughout the four volumes, relative to the pre- 
sent state of the various tribes of Indians scattered over Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, of which so little has been hitherto known; and for 
the better understanding, of which it will be necessary to give a brief 
outline of the general appearance of those countries. 

From the bay of St. Antonio to the Strait of Magellan, the plains of 
Patagonia, extend seven hundred miles in length, backed by the chain 
of the Andes, and fronted by the shores of the Atlantic. These plains 
are peculiar from their external configuration, being formed of immense 
successive terraces rising like steps one above the other. The whole 
series are horizontally stratified. These steps are often several miles 
broad; but from one point of view, Mr. Darwin saw five very distinct 
lines of escarpment abutting one over the other, the lower one being a 
mere fringe, nearly on a level with the sea ; the upper one being 950 feet. 
** ] believe,” he says, ‘‘I can distinguish seven or eight distinct ter- 
races which occur along the line of coast, and which include heights 
between 1200 feet and the level of the sea.” Their slope is about the 
same as that of the gradually-shoaling bottom of the neighbouring 
ocean. The elevation of 350 feet is gained by three steps; one of 
about 100 feet, the second 259, and the third 350. 

These successive terraces likewise occur on the shores of the Pacific ; 
and Mr. Darwin considers that they have been elevated within a recent 
epoch above the level of the sea, at an exceedingly gradual rate, each 
having in turn formed a beach to the base of the Cordillera. These 
plains have a fossiliferous foundation, above which is a soft friable 
stone, which from its extreme whiteness has been mistaken for chalk, 
covered with a thick bed of gravel of well-rounded pebbles, almost ex- 
clusively derived from porphyritic rocks. This gravel covers the entire 
surface of the land, from the Rio Colorado to the Strait of Magellan, a 
space of 800 miles, and is one chief cause of the desert character 
of Patagonia. Mr. Darwin supposes that the gravel-beds gradually 
thicken as they ascend, and even reach the base of the Cordillera; to 
which mountains must be looked for the parent rocks, of at least a great 
portion of the well-rounded fragments. So great an area covered by 
shingle, could scarcely be pointed out in any part of the world. 

In one of the cliffs between the Rio de la Plata, and the Strait of 
Magellan, the organic remains of an extinct llama or guanaco was 
found, fully as large as the camel. 

Water, in Patagonia, is exceedingly scarce ; even at the base of the 
porphyry hills, there are only a few small wells, containing but little, 
and that rather saline, and half putrid. Grass and thorn-bushes are 
very thinly scattered over the plains; and a few stunted trees in the 
dry water-courses show the deficiency of rains. The heats of summer 
are very great; but in winter, though the days are not cold, the frosts 
at night are severe; and at all times of the year, in the day-time, 
strong winds sweep over the plains. ; 

The zoology is as limited as the flora—a few black beetles and occa- 
sionally a lizard. There are three carrion hawks, and in the valleys, a 
few finches and insect feeders. In the stomachs of these birds have 
been found grasshoppers, cicadee, small lizards, and even scorpions. 

The characteristic quadruped of these countries, and which princi- 
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pally supplies the inhabitants with food, is the guanaco, the South-Ameri- 
can representative of the camel of the East. Its size may be compared 
to an ass, with taller legs, and with very long neck. The guanaco 
abounds over the whole of the temperate parts of South America, from the 
wooded Islands of Tierra del Fuego, through Patagonia, the hilly parts 
of La Plata, Chile, even to the Cordillera of Peru. In southern Pata- 
gonia, and on the northern shores of the Strait of Magellan, they are still 
more numerous. Generally they go in small herds, from half a dozen to 
thirty; but on the banks of the St. Cruz, one herd was seen of at least five 
hundred. While in herds they are extremely difficult of approach from 
the exceeding vigilance of their sentinels; but singly, or a few together, 
if met abruptly, they are easily approached. These animals have a sin- 

lar habit of dropping, in successive days, their dung in the same de- 
fined heap. Another peculiarity is, that they have favourite spots for 
dying in. Mr. Darwin observed, that when wounded they invariably 
walked towards the river. The great enemy of these animals is the 
puma, or South-American lion, which, it is said, always kills its prey by 
jumping on the shoulders, and drawing back the head with one of its 
paws, until the vertebree break. 

The condor is found on the west coast of South America, from the 
Strait of Magellan throughout the entire range of the Cordillera. 
Although gregarious they are oftener seen in pairs. The measurement 
of one which Mr. Darwin shot in the St. Cruz river was eight and a 
half feet, from tip to tip of the wings, and four feet from beak to tail. 
In the Strait of Magellan a larger one was shot, measuring nine feet 
two inches between the wings, and four feet three and a half inches in 
length. Ostriches (,Struthio Rhea) inhabit the country of La Plata and 
Northera Patagonia as far as a little south of the Rio Negro, in lat. 
41°, and the Petise (a smaller kind) takes their place in Southern 
Patagonia ; the part about the Rio Negro being neutral territory. It 
is not generally known that these birds readily take water; they were 
seen swimming across the St. Cruz, in a rapid stream of 400 yards 
wide. 

Several species of mice, externally characterized by large thin ears and 
very fine hair, roam among the thickets in the valleys, where they cannot 
for months together procure water. They devour each other. A small 
and delicately-shaped fox, likewise very abundant, probably derives its 
entire support from these small animals. 

Captain Fitzroy, accompanied by Mr. Darwin, ascended the river St. 
Cruz (lat. 50°), 140 miles from its mouth in the Atlantic—until then a 
terra incognita. Captain King had previously proceeded up for thirty 
miles. They here met with a marked change in the geological structure 
of the plains, and entering an extensive lava district, discovered a bal- 
satic glen, a wild-looking ravine, bounded by black lava cliffs. 

Tierra del Fuego is that part of South America which is separated 
from Patagonia by the Strait of Magellan, and forms the extreme point 
or, tongue of the American continent, ending at Cape Horn. The most 
curious feature in the geology of this country is the extent to which the 
land is intersected by arms of the sea. These channels are irregular, 
and dotted with islands, where the granite and trappean rocks occur, 
but in the clay-slate formation are so straight, that in one instance, as 
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Captain King observes, ‘a parallel ruler placed on the map = the 
projecting points of the south shore, extended across, also touched the 
headlands of the opposite coast.” | 

The Strait of Magellan is extremely deep in most parts, even close 
to the shore. About mid-channel, eastward of Cape Forward, Captain 
King found no bottom, with 1536 feet. Captain Fitzroy remarks, 
that on entering any of these channels from the outer coast, it is always 
necessary to look out directly for anchorage; for further inland the 
depth soon becomes extremely great. The western and central parts 
of the Strait are of a primitive character, rugged and very mountain- 
ous; the eastern portion is of recent formation and low; the centre is 
free from islands. To the westward the plants are stunted in their 
growth, in the centre vegetation is luxuriant, and to the eastward there 
is a total absence of trees. Glaciers abound throughout the various 
bays and shores, and immense masses are frequently disengaged, crash- 
ing and reverberating around, like eruptions of a distant volcano. 
Tides in the Strait are very strong. The mean temperature in the 
hottest part of the year in Central Tierra del Fuego, as given by Cap- 
tain King, is about 50°. That of June, July, and August, answering 
to our December, January, and February ; which three months appear 
to be the coldest, he gives at 33°08. Mr. Darwin thinks this a little 
too low, as the whole of August was not included. The temperature 
of Port Famine (the central harbour) is very considerably lower, both 
during summer and winter, than that of Dublin; at the former the 
difference between the seasons not being so great, the climate being 
more equable. The frosts are not so severe or so long as in England. 
The sealers say, that throughout the whole year they wear the same 
quantity of clothing. Nevertheless Captain King states, that during 
the winter of 1828, the temperature was once as low as 12° 6’, It is 
remarkable that notwithstanding the accounts of former navigators, and 
the innumerable glaciers that are continually being detached from the 
mountains and cliffs into the various shalinele of the Strait, on no oc- 
casion, during several seasons and all parts of the year, were the vessels 
employed in this expedition ever blocked up or impeded in their pro- 
gress by ice. Violent and sudden squalls and hurricanes, however, 
render the navigation extremely dangerous. 

The vegetation, says Captain King, is most luxuriant, and large 
woody-stemmed trees of Fuchsia and Veronica, in England considered 
and treated as tender plants, are in full flower, within a very short dis- 
tance of the base of a mountain covered for two thirds down with 
snow, and with the temperature at 36°. He states also that humming- 
birds were seen sipping the sweets of the flowers, after two or three 
days of constant rain, snow, and sleet, during which time the thermo- 
meter had been at the freezing point. Mr. Darwin saw parrots feeding 
on the seeds of the winter’s bark, south of lat. 55°. 

The snow-line in Tierra del Fuego descends very low, and the moun- 
tain-sides are abrupt; which causes the glaciers to descend far down 
their flanks. The general range of the mountains is considered by 
Captain Fitzroy, from angular measurements, to have an elevation 
rather under 4000 feet, with one point called Chain Mountain rising to 
4300. Further inland, there is, indeed, a more lofty mountain (Sar- 
miento) of 7000 feet, but this is not immediately connected with the 
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glaciers. This range of mountains is in the latitude of the Cumberland 
hills, " 

The zoology of Tierra del Fuego, as might be expected, is very poor. 
Of mammalia, besides cetacea and phoce, there is one bat, three spe- 
no of mice, the tucutuco, a fox, sea-otter, guanaco, and one deer (the 

velmul). 

Of bidts, there are the steamer-duck, or racehorse (whose small wings, 
insufficient for flying, are used like paddles of a steam-vessel, propel- 
ling it with great velocity), geese, penguins, paroquets, hawks, owls, 
the creeper, finches, starling, thrush, white-tufted tyrant-flycatcher, 
humming-bird, black woodpecker with scarlet crest, little dark-coloured 
wren, &c. 

Coleopterous insects occur in very small numbers. The sea, how- 
ever, is most abundantly stocked with living creatures. Kelp, Fucus 
giganteus of Solander, is found in immense quantities, attaining, in 
some instances, according to Captain Cook, whose statement is not 
doubted, the enormous length of 360 feet; the number of living crea- 
tures of all orders whose existence intimately depends on this marine 
production, is stated by Mr. Darwin to be incredible. 

The absence of any species whatever, in the whole class.of reptiles, 
is a marked feature in the zoology of this country, as well as of the 
Falkland Islands. 

After this brief outline of the general appearance and natural history 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, we now proceed to consider the 
state of the wandering tribes inhabiting these rarely-visited regions. 

And first, as to the Patagonians—those 


“ Athropophagi, whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders” — 


those famous people, whose height and appearance have occasioned so 
much wonder, doubt, and controversy, from the period of their being 
first seen by the great Magelhaen, who represents them as about seven 
feet French, or seven feet six inches, English measure, to Le Maire, 
whose skeletons were ten or eleven feet long; and from Admiral Byron, 
who states them to be between seven and eight feet, to the Jesuit Falk- 
ner, whose maximum was seven feet eight inches, giving six feet as the 
middle height. 

Without, however, entering into the disputed question of the past state 
of the ever-varying tribes inhabiting that portion of America between 
the parallels of 30° and 40°, or the still more disputed state of those 
between the more southern parallels of 40 and 53.4, we are necessarily 
confined to the present state of the natives of Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego, as narrated in the account of the Beagle and the Adventure. 

To enable the reader more readily to comprehend the following de- 
scription, we may observe that Patagonia, including that portion of 
South America, which lies between the river Negro and the Strait of 
Magellan, is divided into eastern Patagonia, a district lying eastward 
of the Cordillera; and western Patagonia, lying between the summits of 
the Andes, and the Pacific Ocean. Tierra del Fuego takes in all the 
islands southward of the Strait of Magellan (including Staten Island), 
as far as the Ramirez islets. i 

The entire adult population of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, is 
thus estimated by Captain Fitzroy : 
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nians (Tehuel-het) as above......csesaecessees ila eatains spammed’ 1600 . 
Fuegians (Yacana, Tekeenica, Alikhoolip) ...........sesseses00s ra PO 1500 
Ditto (Pecheray) central parts of Strait..........ceccscsesseseeesereeegeces 200 
Huelmul (both sides of Strait) .................cseeececseceeeeeeeeceneneeees 100 
Chonos (between western coast of Patagonia and Chonos Archi- | 

Peeeeeeeeeeeteseeece SS FCSSHSSS CSCC SSH SHEERS See SSESTHSSS SES COSC SSE ERE EEES 400 
3800 


which Captain Fitzroy does not think is 500 in error, making in 
round numbers about 4000 adults south of the latitude of forty degrees, 
exclusive of the island of Childe. 

The existing Patagonians are divided by Captain Fitzroy into four 
parties, each of which has a separate though ill-defined territory, Each 
of these parties has a leader, or cacique ; but they speak one language, 
and are evidently subdivisions of one tribe. When mutually convenient, 
they all assemble in one place: but if food becomes scarce, or quarrels 
happen, each party withdraws to its own territory. At such times, one 
body will encroach upon the hunting-grounds of another, and a battle 
is the consequence. About four hundred adults, and a rather large pro- 
portion of children, are in each of these parties: the number of women 
being to that of the men as three to one. Near the Strait of Magellan 
about 1400 Patagonians have been lately seen encamped together for a 
short time; but usually there is only one horde, of about 400 grown 
people, in that neighbourhood. 

The Patagonians travel on horseback over the country between, the 
River Negro and the Strait of Magellan; and from the Atlanti¢ to the 
Cordillera of the Andes. They have no boats or canoes of any kind; 
and their disposition, habits, and language are very different from those 
of the Fuegians (Yacana-Kunny, Key-uhue, and Poy-us). Those who 
live on the north-eastern part of Tierra del Fuego, have neither canoes 
nor horses. The natives of the southern and western islands, and of 
the shores of the Skyring and Otway waters, also the people upon the 
western islands and coast of Patagonia, have canoes, but no horses. 

The different tribes of horse-Indians are generally upon hostile terms 
with each other, as well as with the canoe-Indians. This is particu- 
larly noticed about the western entrance of Magellan’s Strait, where 
the tribes which inhabit opposite sides are particularly inveterate in their 
hostility. 

The aborigines of eastern Patagonia are a tall and extremely stout 
race of men. Their bodies are bulky, their heads and features large ; 
their hands and feet, however, are comparatively small. They wear a 
large mantle of guanaco-skins, sewed together, which hangs loosely 
from their shoulders to their ankles, and adds so much to the bulkiness 
of their appearance, that it is no wonder they have been called “ gigan- 
tic.” Their peculiar habit of folding the arms in these mantles renders 
them very high-shouldered, and greatly increases their apparent height 
and bulk; it was this, doubtless, that led to the description of their 
wearing their ‘‘ heads beneath their shoulders.” 

‘‘T am not aware,” says Captain Fitzroy, ‘‘ that a Patagonian has 
appeared, during late years, exceeding in height six feet and some 
inches ;” although he sees no reason to disbelieve Falconer’s account 
of the Cacique Cangapol, represented as seven feet and some inches. 
Among two or three hundred natives, scarcely half a dozen men are 
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seen whose height is above five feet nine or ten; the women being tall 
in proportion. Captain Fitzroy adds, that he has nowhere met an 
assemblage of men and women whose average height and apparent 
bulk, approached to that of the Patagonians. Until actually measured, 
he could not believe that they were not much taller than was found to 
be the fact. 

Captain King gives the average height at between five feet ten inches and 
six feet—one man only exceeding six feet, whose dimensions, measured 
by Captain Stokes, were in height, six feet one inch and three-quarters ; 
round the chest, four feet one inch and one-eighth ; round the loins, three 
feet four inches and three-quarters. Captain King, however, thinks that the 
disproportionate largeness of head and length of body of these people, 
has occasioned the mistakes of some former navigators; yet suggests 
that the preceding generation may have been a larger race of people, 
but by a different mode of life, or a mixture by marriage with the 
southern or Fuegian tribes, which he states is known to have taken 
place, they may have degenerated in size, and lost all right to the 
title of giants. Captain King also states, that, from a mirage or haze, 
during very fine weather and a hot day, arising from the rapid evaporation 
of the moisture so abundantly deposited in the Strait, an optical de- 
ception takes place, which causes the natives, seen at a little distance, 
to ‘‘ loom very large.” This may be another cause of their being taken 
for giants by former navigators. 

The colour of the Patagonians is a rich reddish-brown, between that 
of rusty iron and clean copper, rather darker than copper, yet not so 
dark as good old mahogany. Captain Fitzroy compares it to the co- 
lour of the Devonshire breed of cattle. The colour differs, however, 
in various ages, The head is rather broad, but not high; and, except 
in a few instances, the forehead is small and low. The brow is promi- 
nent; the eyes are rather small, black, and even restless. They have 
round faces, with projecting cheek-bones: noses a little depressed, 
narrow between the eyes, and broad and fleshy about the nostrils, which 
are rather large; and a large coarse mouth, with thick lips. The chin 
is usually broad and —— Nothing is worn on their rough, 
coarse, black hair, which is tied above the temples with a fillet of platted 
or twisted sinews. The hair from the faces and bodies is all studiously 
removed by pincers made of two shells; and the absence of whiskers 
and beard gives the younger men a very effeminate look, many being 
scarcely distinguishable in appearance from the women, but by the 
mode of wrapping themselves in their mantles, and by their hair, which 
is turned up. Their noses or lips are not pierced, but they disfigure 
their features by red, black, or white paint, with which they make gro- 
tesque ornaments, such as bands or daubs across the face, and circles 
around the eyes. The upper part of the body, from the waist upwards, 
is also, on particular occasions, decorated by paint, awkwardly laid on, 
with very little design. The mantles are tied round the neck, and 
usually round the middle, by sinew cords. Often the upper part is 
dropped, and the body left quite exposed above the waist, especially in 
active exercise on horseback: in the hood thus formed the women often 
carry their children. The men wear a triangular piece of hide instead 
of breeches. The mantle is made of skins of the guanaco, puma, fox, 
skunk, cavy, dog, otter, seal, or colt; but the small gray fox-skins are 
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most esteemed. On their feet and legs are boots made of the hock 
part of the skins of horses’ legs. Wooden spurs, if they cannot get 
iron; sets of balls (dolas), and a long tapering lance of bamboo, 
pointed with iron, complete the equipment. These. lances are seldom 
seen near the Strait of Magellan, but the natives are not always with- 
out them. 

The women are dressed and booted like the men, with the addition of 
a half-petticoat, made of skins, if they cannot procure foreign coarse 
cloth. Theycross their mantles over the breast like a shawl, and fasten 
it together with iron pins or skewers, round which are twisted strings of 
beads and other ornaments. They comb their hair with the jaw of a 
porpoise, and divide it into two tails, which are platted, and hang down, 
one on each side; those who have short hair wear false tails made of 
horsehair. Ornaments of beads, bits of brass or silver, or any similar 
trifles, are much prized, and worn in necklaces, or as bracelets ; some- 
times also as earrings, or round the ankles. 

Mounted upon horses of about fourteen hands and a half in height, the 
Patagonians chase ostriches or guanacoes, which, when at full speed, 
they entangle with their bolas. These are stones or iron balls of about 
a pound weight, covered with leather, and united by a thin platted 
thong about eight feet long, others having three balls united by thongs 
to a common centre. 

In hunting they are assisted by their dogs. With bridles of hide 
tied to the lower jaw, when there is not a Spanish bit, and a light 
saddle of wood, covered with some skins, and placed upon others, they 
ride hard when there is occasion, frequently changing their horses. 
Many large dogs, of a rough, lurcher-like breed, assist them in hunting, 
and keep an excellent watch at night. 

The toldos or huts of these wanderers are rectangular, about ten or 
twelve feet square, seven feet high in front, and two or three in the 
rear. The frame of the building is formed by poles stuck in the ground 
having forked tops to hold cross pieces, on which are laid poles for 
rafters, to support the covering, which is made of skins of animals 
sewn together, so as to be almost impervious to rain or wind. The 
posts or rafters, which are not easily procured, are carried from place to 
place, in all their travelling excursions. The frontage is always open. 
Several families sleep in one hut. Away from the coast, it is said, these 
toldos are much larger, forming au oblong shed with a sloping roof; 
some of them are even twelve feet in length, and above five feet 
high. Their goods and furniture are placed on horseback, under charge 
of the females, who are mounted aloft, astride, upon them. The men 
carry nothing but the lasso and bolas, for chase or for defence. 

In war, the Horse-Indians of Patagonia clothe themselves in three of 
their thickest mantles: the outer ones being deprived of hair, and gaily 
painted ; all these are worn like ponchos. Some wear a broad-brimmed. 
hat or helmet of doubled bull’s-hide; and a tunic or frock, with high 
collar and short sleeves, made of several hides sewed together; some- 
times of anta-skins. It resists arrows or lances, and deadens the blow 
of astone ball; but it is not impervious to musket-bullets. On foot 
they use a shield of hides. Their weapons are lances, bows and arrows, 
and clubs, and balls or lassos, with which they entangle the horses. A 
formidable missile is a single ball, about a pound weight, attached to a 
thong about a yard long, which they whirl round the head and throw 
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at their adversaries with the force of a shot. At close quarters it is 
used with the cord. shortened, like a life preserver. On making an 
assault, they kill all the men who resist, and carry away the women and 
children for slaves. : 

Their principal sustenance is the flesh of mares (horses, however, not 
being eaten, unless disabled by an accident), ostriches, cavies, or gua- 
nacoes. The meat is broiled and eaten with a Jump of fat and salt. 
They also eat the tus, a bulbous root, and chalas, a long, white root, 
about the size of a goose-quill. The only prepared drink they use be- 
sides a decoction of chalas, is the juice of barberries, mixed with 
water, and drank in its natural state. They have no fermented liquor. 

Their wealth consists chiefly in horses and dogs ; the richer individuals 
having forty or fifty horses, and a large number of dogs,—the poorer 
only one or two horses, and but one dog. 

The richer Indians have three, four, five, or even more wives ; the poor 
but one. Marriages are made more by sale than by mutual agreement. 
Instead of receiving a dowry, a man pays a large price to the girl’s 
nearest relations. They have also betrothals, and sometimes elope- 
ments. Men do not marry until about twenty years of age: girls 
earlier; from fourteen to fifteen they are considered marketable com- 
_ Inodities. Except hunting, providing food, and fighting (although not 
always the latter) all work is done by the women. Some families have 
slaves for household work; but if they have not, even the wives of 
caciques are not exempt from household labour. 

The Patagonians are not ignorant of the healing property of some 
herbs. The chalas root, pounded and mixed with water, is a favourite 
specific. They know the effect of bleeding, and can adroitly open a 
vein with a sharp piece of shell or flinty stone. In burials the corpse 
is placed in a square pit (where others have been deposited), in a sitting 
posture, adorned with mantles, plumes of feathers, and beads. The spurs, 
sword, balls, &c.,of the deceased are laid beside him, and the pit co- 
vered with a high conical pile of dried twigs and branches, decorated 
with red flags, bells, cloth, &c. The favourite horse is afterwards 
killed, and sometimes more than one. They are skinned and stuffed, 
and propped up on sticks (for legs), with the head towards the grave. 
For a cacique, four horses are sacrificed; and one put at each corner 
ofthe grave, The deceased’s clothes are burned; and to finish all, a 
feast is made of the horseflesh. Other modes of burial, however, are 
observed; one of which is to burn the flesh, and place the skeleton 
under a pile of stones four feet high. Widows mourn and fast a whole 
year after the death of their husbands. On visits of condolence, to 
the survivor, the visiters cry, howl, and sing in the most dismal manner ; 
straining out tears, and pricking their arms and thighs, with sharp thorns, 
to make them bleed. For this show of grief, the mourners are paid with 
glass beads or other baubles esteemed by them. They have burial- 
grounds at great distances in the interior, to which the bones are after 
wards conveyed. 

The Patagonians are fond of racing. Their race-courses are only a 
quarter of a mile in length; which accustoms them to short bursts of 
speed in hunting or warfare. They have a species of cards, too, pieces 
of skin with figures. Both in racing and gaming, they stake high, 
sometimes their wives and children, making payment faithfully to the 
uttermost. Manslaughter is not unfrequent among them. 
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Little has been discovered in the Beagle’s expedition respecting the 
religious belief and superstitions of the Patagonians. Falkner, whose 
accounts are considered credible by the present writers, says that the 
are “‘ superstitious polytheists, imagining a multiplicity_of deities, pis 
and evil.” They believe that their souls go to live with the deity who 
presides over their particular family. They have wizards, who conduct 
their rites, which are entirely directed to the powers of evil. These 
wizards are chosen when children, from effeminacy, epileptic disorders, 
&c., and are clothed early in female attire, which they must not aban- 
don, and they may not marry. They have witches, too, who are not 
restricted in this respect. Captain King describes a tribe near the Ma- 
gellan Strait, who worship an image of wood cut into the figure of a 
man’s head and body, which they call Cristo—a custom evidently de- 
rived from the Spaniards. 

During the ceremony of exposing this image, they cover their bodies 
with figures of small crosses, formed by rubbing white paint on their 
hands, and scoring crosses upon them, which being pressed on the body 
leave the skin white, with the exception of the parts where the crosses 
have been scored out, each cross being afterwards separately more 
strongly defined by marking them over. They then prick their bodies 
with an awl, in order that the blood might flow. They have a tree, re- 
sembling a thorn, which they never burn, and esteem sacred. 

Excepting the caciques, who are hereditary, there seems to be no 
superiority of one person over another. Their slaves are purchased 
from the canoe-tribes. The Patagonians have a great antipathy to ne- 
groes, at whom they shout, hoot, hiss, and make grimaces. 

No signs of hieroglyphics, or writing, have been noticed among the 
Patagonians. They can reckon as far as thousands. Time is counted 
by years and moons, days and nights, There are particular words 
denoting the various phases of the moon, the seasons of the year, and 
the times of day and night. In counting, the fingers and toes are 
used, as well as numbers, especially to strangers. They have no kind 
of pottery, using only wooden vediele or bladders for water. 

They pay great respect to, and take great care of, old people. The 
conduct of the women does not seem to correspond with Falkner's ac- 
count of them; they are now thought to be unfaithful to their hus-. 
bands, who appear to be indifferent about their want of chastity. 

Captain Fitzroy had described to him by an eyewitness, a kind of 
“court of justice’ among the Patagonians, at which the capitan, the 
only person mounted, presided on horseback, the older men of the tribe 
sitting in a ring upon the ground, as a council, Within the circle 
were four prisoners, and twelve witnesses. The trial lasted a whole 
day; but the informant did not see or hear the result. The same indi- 
vidal stated that the Patagonians often played at a game like hockey. 

These people profess to like white men, and Mr. Low, a gentleman 
who resided long among them, thinks that they would encourage and be 
friendly to a settlement of whites made in Patagonia. 

The Fuegians are, in every respect, a far inferior race to the Patago- 
nians ;—but the description of these, and of the Chonos Indians, or 
tribes inhabiting the western coasts and islands of Patagonia, we must 


reserve for the next number. 





(To be continued.) 














WE MEET IN CROWDS! 























BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 


Ws meet in crowds! who used to meet all lonely, 
Where the soft moonbeams trembling lit the shade ; 
And, for the vows we interchanged, now only 


Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid! 


We meet in crowds !—where empty mirth is lighting 
The flashing eye ;—but reaches not the heart; 
Where Pleasure brims the cup, with smiles inviting, 


And lures her victims, with a siren’s art. 


We meet in crowds!—ah ! how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew, in those sweet by-gone hours, 
When Time’s swift pinions seem’d on sunbeams fleeting, 


And youth’s light footsteps trod alone on flowers ! 


We meet in crowds !—as strangers, cold and sadly, 
Who ne’er had met, nor e’er may meet again ; 
We part !—and in each bosom, deeply—madly, 


Rankles the wound, that must for aye remain ! 
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THE MORALITY OF THE STOMACH. 


** Mais quelle folie est plus contre la nature, que d’estimer les actions vicieuses pour 
ce qu’elles sont naturelles, indignés pour ce qu’elles sont nécessaires,”—CHarRon. 


“* Croyez le si voulez; si ne voulez, allez y voir.” —RangEais, 


Upon a mature consideration of human nature (and we are now alas ! 
an essayist of some twenty, or perhaps five-and-twenty years standing), 
we have satisfied ourselves that the greatest fault, and at the same time 
the greatest misfortune, incidental to the chétive espéce, is it’s never know- 
ing on which side its bread is buttered. This will be thought, perhaps, a 
paradox by many, who will be tempted, if they be sailors, to cry out 
‘avast ;” if sportsmen, to halloo into our ear “hark back ;” or, if 
honest cockneys, to put on their knowingest slang look, and tell us to 
‘draw it mild.” We are right, nevertheless; and we pray all such 
objectors to remember that most truths are paradoxes to those who 
know no better; and that things in general have something else to do, 
than adapt themselves to the apprehensions, or rather misapprehen- 
sions, of the ignorant multitude. Not that we would go the whole length 
of the French philosopher, who suspected himself of having uttered 
some marvellous piece of absurdity, whenever he was generally ap- 
plauded by the public—far from it. Common sense is not necessarily 
common nonsense, however often it may happen to be so. 

Horace (a keen judge of such matters) admits that interdum vulgus 
rectum videt, est ubi peccat ; which being interpreted, may signify 
that ‘‘ it’s not, on any particular occasion, more than an even chance 
the public are wrong.” We beg, therefore, not to be misunderstood as 
meaning to discourage our ‘‘gentle” friends, or hinting that they 
should abstain altogether from exercising their judgment, as a matter 
‘‘ beyond their sphere.’’ On the contrary, we opine that the mistakes of 
the public are principally owing to a villanous mauvaise honte, a mock 
modesty, which disposes them to take up with any second-hand autho- 
rity, rather than venture upon an opinion honestly got by inquiry and 
meditation. A newspaper advertisement, a theatrical criticism, a para- 
graph in a review, will satisfy half the town on the expediency of —s 
vegetable pills, of applauding a bad actor, of adopting a nonsensica 
philosophy, or sporting a false creed; when half an hour's calm 
reflection, would show the parties that they are in reality just as good 
(it will go hard with them if they are not better) judges of the points at 
issue, than their interested misleaders. Our admonition, then, extends 
only to a desire that our readers would not fly off at a tangent, because 
we may not happen to coincide with some half-a-score of such “ best pos- 
sible instructors ;” and that they may take the trouble to follow us 
patiently through what we have to say in behalf of our own notion. 

But to return from this digression,—it is not because every here and 
there, we may meet with a man who really understands his own inte- 
rest, or, as he would himself express it, knows a thing or two, that we 
are to conclude that mankind in general are in the same happy condi- 
tion. We need only look at the great majority of the species, who, if 
they have bread to butter, most assuredly have not the unctuous anti- 
attrition compound to spread it withal; thereby, as we are apt to con- 
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clude, clearly establishing their deficiency in the aforesaid particular 
branch of their education. 

It cannot, indeed, escape observation that as there must be two par- 
ties to every bargain, and as no one can win, unless somebody loses, there 
would be no use in the beatific knowledge in question, if all the world 
were equally instructed. Now, it is an undeniable fact, that some 
people have not only the butter laid on an inch thick, but regularly 
scored in ‘‘ glass windows,”’ and powdered with sugar; therefore, some 
must have it spread with the sharp edge of the knife, and many more 
eat their meal absolutely dry. q.e.d. After this, if any one, at the risk 
of choking, doubts that we are right, all we ask of him, is to sit down and 
write a history of opinions, moral, political, economical, and fashion- 
able, going no further back than the invention of tertiary strata; and 
if he is not convinced, before he arrives at his twentieth folio volume, 
then our name is not p., that’s all. 

But why, it may be asked, have we embarked in this sweeping asser- 
tion? Not for the sake, most assuredly, of picking a german quarrel 
with any man’s self-conceit; we do not say that A. B. and C., know 
not on which side their bread is buttered, but leave the matter to their 
own honour and conscience; and if any half-dozen of these alphabet- 
ical personages, really think themselves in the enviable predicament of 
possessing such knowledge, they have our free leave to enjoy the no- 
tion in peace, and be thankful. We made the general remark, as most 
general remarks are made by essayists, for the sake of introducing a 
particular instance: for it is a rule worth all Aristotle’s not to start 
with particulars, which conveys an impression of a paltry imagination 
—besides, the public have such confidence in generals! A particular in- 
stance, too, may have been discovered hap-hazard, lying, like rebellion, 
in one’s way; whereas a general proposition implies, that he who uses 
it, knows what he is about. It saves the rushing at once into the heart 
of a subject, point blank, without note of preparation; serving, like 
the orator’s exordium, to introduce himself and his cause to his audi- 
tors, and to break ground for future operations. But enough of this,—we 
have gained our end, and erected a decent portico in front of the main 
body of our discourse ; so we can afford to come without more ado, to 
the specialities for the sake of which we commenced thus magniloquently 
wide of our mark. 

We take it, then, that among the signs of a prevailing ignorance con- 
cerning the geological stratification of our bread and butter, there are 
none more pregnant than the contempt which sciolists have been per- 
mitted to cast upon that respectable part of our microcosm, the organ 
of digestion, and the universal neglect of much valuable instruction, 
which it is capable of affording upon a thousand circumstances, most 
interesting to society, and hitherto most open to dispute. Such igno- 
rance, amongst its manifold other bad consequences, has been the occa- 
sion of the wide diffusion of an unpardonable ingratitude. Scarcely once 
in a hundred, nay, in a thousand times, shall we find a man honest 
enough to admit the many satisfactions he derives from the ventricular 
inlet to pleasurable sensations: nay, may we not rather say, that the 
more assiduously the world addicts itself to the cultivation of such 
pleasures, the more strenuously does it deny that it gives them a 
thought? How many subscribers to public charities hide, even from 
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themselves, that the dinner is the hinge upon which their subscriptions 
depend! How many worthy holders-forth preach against carnal pleasures, 
unconscious that their mind is at the very moment going astray from 
the holy work in hand, to the sucking-pig in course of roasting at home, 
and on the prune sauce which is to accompany it! How many pietists 
are there, who, looking down from the height of their spiritual superiority 
upon the attributes of their bodily humanity, forget that they consider 
the mortification of this same flesh as of consequence enough to become 
an acceptable sacrifice. How re learned judges and high-minded 
statesmen, who “‘ fling from them with indignation” the charge of being 
influenced in their public life by any thing but the most elevated motives, 
would leave justice (but for the quarterly salary that supports the digestive 
process) to administer itself, and allow the public to go to leeward for 
want of an executive. That they should thus be influenced is no mat- 
ter of reproach. Tout pour la tripe may be no very elevated impulse, 
but it is an honest one; and those who disparage it, would do well 
to remember, that there is no adding a cubit to the stature of our 
motives, more than to that of our persons. Is it not then better to can- 
didly admit, that Ja tripe in all ages has been a little thing great to 
little men? For our part, we say, with a certain ex-autocrat of cabs 
and jarveys, that we have no objection to salary; that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire; and we contend with our best energies, that the 
public would be badly served indeed in all its departments,—from the 
prime minister’s to the butterman’s, from an encyclopeedia to a penny 
magazine,—if it got its accommodations for nothing. It is not the prac- 
tice, but the abominable hypocrisy of denying it which moves our bile : 
for we hold that a man who looks down on his own stomach, is a born 
idiot, or an educated and accomplished knave, and a barefaced pre- 
tender, 

It is a fundamental truth in natural science, that the whole organized 
world is mounted with an especial regard to the stomach. Cuvier, 
and the other comparative anatomists, have demonstrated to evidence, 
that a membranous digesting sack is the simplest primeval form of animal 
being ; and that, as organization progresses in complexity, the stomach is 
ever the nucleus round which heads, hearts, legs, wings, and tails, are ar- 
ranged, with an all but exclusive view to the especial interests of that part. 
While, therefore, a stomach can do very well by itself, in independence 
of all that we are accustomed to consider as the animal, no animal can 
carry on the war for five minutes, without a stomach. The stomach is 
in truth the causa causans of all the endless varieties of animal form ; 
and digestion, the one main end of animal existence. Man himself, 
that perpetual object of his own admiration, (“ how noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculties, in form and moving how express and admir- 
able, in action how like an angel, in apprehension, how like a god !’’) 
is but a more complicated zoophyte, a perfectionated stomach, a tran- 
scendental machine for the assimilation and elaboration of nutritious 
particles. To eat, and be eaten, is the common lot of all living beings ; 
and if man be indeed the lord of the creation, it is manifestly only in the 
right of his omnivorous faculty. ; 

With good reason has Areteeus (who with Hippocrates, forms the 
gemini of Greek medicine) declared, in very choice and undeniable 
Greek, that the stomach is the generalissimo of our pleasures and 
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pains; for nothing can go wrong in this important part of the micro- 
cosm, without implicating the rest of the members, or go right without 
making them the better for it: just as, in all other domestic establish- 
ments, if the masters be disturbed, the valets feel the weight of their tem- 
per; and ifthe mistresses like their own looks and lovers, the waiting- 
maids are a gown or a cast bonnet in pocket by their self-satisfaction. 

On these grounds we hold that the first obligation, the main point of 
morality, the one thing needful to man, is a due sense of his obliga- 
tions to his stomach, and an adequate provision for its wants, without 
which it is impossible, or next to impossible, that he should ened per- 
form his duty, either to God or man. Terence very wisely places life 
itself in good living (vixit dum vixit bene), well knowing that there is 
no fulfilling the parts of manhood upon an empty stomach, and that ventre 
affamé n’a point d’oreilles. If we regard the matter in its generality, it 
is easy to see that the affairs of the stomach are liable to two mis- 
takes,—the having too little, or too much for its occupation. Accord- 
ingly, diseases may be divided, as they spring from one or other of these 
excesses; and crimes (the diseases of social man) are all referrible to 
one or other of these faulty conditions. A Greek proverb tells us that 
the stomach is heavy when empty, and light when filled; which is 
obviously a mere figure of speech, a pars pro toto, the stomach being 
used “ tropically” as a constitutional representative of the whole man. 
A worthy collaborateur was not so much out when, in a recent number 
of the New Monthly, he advised that favours should not be asked before 
dinner ; it is a physiological no less than a moral truth. Without re- 
curring to those painfully distressing imstances in which a whole crew 
of mariners, having been shipwrecked and left to die with hunger, 
have forgotten their Christian nature, to cast the eyes of covetousness 
upon the least attenuated of their fellow-sufferers, there can be no 
question that the mollia tempora fandi, the moment in which benevo- 
lence is most active, and a man most anxious to please, is that which 
follows a light and agreeable digestion :—so much has the stomach to do 
with virtue. 

In descending to particulars, a moment’s reflection will satisfy the 
most incredulous, that the stomach is the great parent of industry; and 
we would lay any wager, that if nature spread her table gratis to all 
mankind, all mankind would keep Saint Monday every day in the week. 
‘“* Magister artis ingenique largitor,” is an universal proposition; and 
Juvenal was narrow-minded in confining what he wrote of the Greculus 
esuriens to one particular country. No matter the race, the climate, or the 
religion, in every house where “ things are so so,”’ and the stomach finds 
a difficulty in raising the supplies by honest means, the conscience of the 
inhabitants, without much hesitation, permits a recurrence to modes of 
industry, about which, “ the least said is the soonest mended.” In such 
a case, however, if, as Juvenal surmises, the Greculus in celum 
jusseris ibit, he will form a lucky exception to the general rule, which 
indicates what Moore delicately calls “ the other way,” as being the 
more fashionable road to take, under the contingency; and the greater 
number will, we opine, incontinently betake themselves to it without 
awaiting the previous formula of the command indicated by Johnson, in 
his energetic translation of Juvenal’s Latin. 

But though much hunger will thwart the best-directed efforts of vice- 
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suppressing societies, and adjourn to this day six months all con- 
sideration of the ten commandments, a little gentle pressure from with- 
out, is by no means unfavourable to virtue. The moment a manesca 
from this influence, and begins to look on his stomach with the in- 
difference which security tends to beget, the sooner he sends for a clergy- 
man the better. Let him not trust to his virtue; for, at the first turn, 
she will leave him in the lurch, he may depend upon it. 

Hunger, in homeopathic doses, is not only the main spring of the order 
and decency, so essential to peace and good government, but it is the 
parent of all the infinite variety of patented inventions, which constitute 
the charm of modern society. Without a little hunger there would be 
no railroads, no patent corkscrews, no telescopes, and no magazines ; 
no theology, and no fine poetry; no photogenic pictures, and no lucifer 
matches; no Thames tunnels, and no suspension-bridges; no prime 
tenort, and no Congreve rockets; no Nelson’s monuments, and no 
memoirs of Grimaldi. In short, there is too much reason to think, 
that with the loss of appetite, we should lose most of the necessaries 
of life. Let us not, then, hear another word against the source, the 
Sons et origo of such multiplied utilities. 

Punctuality is another virtue for which we are much indebted to the 
stomach; meal-times being (especially with English John Bulls) your 
only regulators of social movements. Day-labourers, who earn good ap- 
petites, and in general every man to whom a dinner is an object, will 
arrive to a minute, when their food is on the table; and it is on this 
account that the dining-hour of the wealthy is so preposterously de- 
ferred, and that it is deemed polite to keep a company waiting, because 
both these circumstances indicate the gentility of the offenders, as not 
knowing what it is to be hungry. 

The stomach also is the occasion of much charity, as we have al- 
ready shown; though certainly, the maxim which says that this virtue 
begins at home, may lead to another conclusion. Most people have 
heard of the voluptuary who grudged the starving mendicant his mite, in 
envy of his ravenous appetite. The satiated wretch wanted that ex- 
perience which is the strongest basis of sympathy: and never felt 
those admonitions of the stomach which serve to render the poor so 
much more charitable for their means than the rich. Need we add, 
on the other hand, that were it not for the wants of the stomach, 
there would not exist the raw material of charity; and the benevolent 
might go from one end of London to the other, gingling their browns 
in their coat-pockets, without finding a single beggar who would give 
himself the trouble to accept them. 

The relation of the stomach to sobriety, is of a more questionable 
character ; drunkenness being a vice too intimately connected with a 
libertine tendency in that organ. We-may, however, urge some points 
in behalf of the stomach, worth listening to. It is not so much for the 
indulgence of appetite, as for the pleasure of intoxication, that excess 
is usually committed; the true drunkard preferring the more expeditious 
means, to such as require frequent but weaker imbibitions,—as 
the thriving condition of the gin-palaces too plainly declares. Some 
there are who drink for the pleasure of society, and would live alone for 
a year without getting unco fou ; while, on the other hand, your thorough 
sot, who drinks for the mere drinking’s sake, cares not what nastiness he 
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pours into his unhappy inside, provided, as the judge said of the cir- 
cuit port, it be ‘* black and intoxicating.” If, however, we must ad- 
mit that in this respect the stomach is so far to blame as that it lends 
itself to be the vehicle of abuse, we must equally allow this organ is 
also the first to resent the ill-usage, and to make the offender pay 
the full penalty of his folly. 

With respect to chastity, also, much may be said on both sides. That 
sine Cerere et Baccho, friget Venus, may point to certain consequences 
of full viens; and the monks, we know, conceited that there is no 
better expedient for ensuring chastity, than the starving the devil out 
of his incumbeney, But then, if there be some truth in that con- 
nexion, which the wife of Bath has established, between the backslid- 
ings of the stomach and those of the heart, it were sheer injustice to 
deny to the former organ all the advantage derived from the discourage- 
ment it affords to unlawful love when in its empty condition. We never 
heard of a man brought into a court of justice for sins against chastity, 
committed in a state of inanition; nor will the most shameless ‘sophist 
pretend that Cupid has a chance of being heard, while the stomach is 
clamorous, On the whole, then, may we not conclude that the organ 
is an antagonist, or as Mrs. Malaprop would say, ‘‘ an anecdote to 
love,” rather than a favourer of its excesses? It is no small confir- 
mation of this view of the subject, that no man can serve two masters ; 
and that, as Sancho says, ‘‘ when belly is full, bones will be resting.” 
Observe, too, that in the affairs of the blind god, your well-fed alder- 
man is, for the most part, ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning.” 

As for courage, no one doubts that the stomach has much to do with 
that quality. If aman is at no time an hero to his valet, neither is he 
to the world, while labouring under a pain in his stomach. The greatest 
proof of the bull-dog qualification of the English people is, the glo- 
rious victory they once won, when afflicted with a disease that makes 
the rudest attacks on the function of digestion, Panurge observes of 
himself ‘* Je n’ay poinct de couraige sur mer; en cave et ailleurs j’en 
aye tant et plus;” and he is right. The ocean is unfavourable to 
courage, as long, at least, as a man has not his sea legs: an able- 
bodied seamen is one who is not troubled with sea-sickness; and such 
aman will fight like ‘‘a good un” on adequate temptation; but the 
land-lubber must indeed have a huge stomach for fighting, who could 
defy his enemy, and roar out for the steward in the same breath. 
The French, we are aware, make it a reproach to the shopkeepers of 
England, that they prefer fighting on a full stomach, and boast of 
their own independence of the commissary in campaigning. The 
quality may have its merit on occasion ; but then, is not the proof of 
the pudding in the eating? and do not the pages of history record a 
decided verdict, in our favour, in the great cause of beef versus brandy ? 
As for Panurge’s ‘‘ couraige en cave,” it may do very well for a spirt 
ofa shindy; but for a fair stand-up fight, it’s ** no go ;”—we’ll back a 
hot joint and heavy wet against it for a hundred at any odds, 

On this head we may refer to the very best authority, the Duke of 
Wellington ; who, when a commissary had told him of sundry provisions 
collected on some military point, asked, ‘* Have you yourself seen that 
they are there?” and, on receiving a negative reply, he positively de- 
clared that he would not commence operations, till that fact was placed 
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beyond doubt. Armed with such an authority, we set little value on.a 
plausible objection, founded upon the influence of bounty-money, im 
raising recruits. ‘‘ [bit eo qui zonam perdidit,” may be.a true story 
for any thing we know ; but it is no proof that a man will fight the better 
for wanting a dinner. Who fights so well as a wealthy well-fed British 
officer, who receives not, but paysa large price for his commission ? « If, 
then, an empty stomach may sometimes develop the fighting propensities 
of the English rustic, and if the Roman’s lost purse did render him an 
admirable forlorn hope, we may yet be permitted to believe that the 
prospect of a bellyful, if not the possession, was at the bottom of their 
readiness. These, however at most, are but exceptions, and prove 
nothing against a rule, made good by such innumerable instances of 
an Opposite tendency. 

Set it down hardily, then, that the proverbial expression of ** stomaching 
affronts,” is a mere ducus d non lucendo ; and that no man makes a dis- 
play of this species of philosophy, who really possesses the stomach to 
resent an injury. Some there are, as every one must have heard, 
who stand up for the heart as the true seat of courage, as some believe 
it to be the fountain of love; but in both instances they are wrong. 
For it is a demonstrated fact, that in cases of danger, the heart is the 
very first part in the body to palpitate, and does all it can to strip a 
man of his energies; at best, this. lion-hearted courage is but a se- 
condary causation; for the heart is nothing without blood to circulate ; 
and the blood depends en dernier ressort on the digestion. 

That the world is much indebted to the stomach for a great deal of 
patriotism, we have already hinted at the opening of this paper; but 
it may be as well here to remark, that Andrew Marvel is the one soli- 
tary instance on record, of the compatibility of this virtue with a cold 
shoulder of mutton. There lives not the official who will not maintain * 
‘to the utterance,” that his virtuous propensities would be infinitely 
benefited by an increase of salary; and as strenuously declare that 
his utility to his country would be materially impaired by the slightest 
retrenchment in that particular. 

But let us observe the intimate working of the stomach in public 
affairs. When parliament is about to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness, the Speaker forthwith commences his course of dinners, to 
stimulate the industry of the members. So: also frequent cabinet 
dinners, must be taken as a proof that the stomach exerts great influ- 
ence on ministerial capacity, ‘let wha wull be meenister.” In the 
good old times, the occasional dining on a child (z. e., on the money 
advanced by parents to the workhouse, for the maintenance of their 
natural offspring) was found to promote the zeal of parish-officers ; 
and even now, public dinners are the chevilles cuvriéres of all sorts of 
associations, for all sorts of measures,—from a reform of the corn laws, 
to the improvement of madrigals. 

Let philosophers say what they will (and we have the best authority 
for knowing that there is nothing absurd that they will not say), with such 
facts against them as we have adduced, we shall continue to hold in 
the teeth of them all, that the creature comforts are creature comforts ; 
and that a fat sorrow is better not only for the individual, but for so- 
ciety, than alean one. Of all the writers on morals, Epicurus is the 
J philosopher fit for a gentleman ; and his philosophy, — properly 
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understood, is altogether an affair of the stomach. Not that we read 
him with the valger, as placing pleasure in a brutal. over: ce 
e hold the man who is silly enough too his 
stomach, and irritate its tender fibres into a fit of indigestion; to be 
a very dupe, and almost as great a fool as Diogenes himself.. But ‘this 
we maintain, jusgu’au feu, exclusivement, that nothing puts the mind 
in so fair a frame for benevolent action, and preserves it in such whole- 
some cheerfulness, as a moderate indulgence in honest pleasures ; and > 
no man can hope to sustain this condition for any length of time, who 
does not treat his stomach with the most profound respect. © Bath 
waters may be very efficacious, and there may be much virtue in’ Dr. 
Kitchener’s peptic persuaders—we do not deny the fact; but such . 
agents will never confer that ‘‘ pleased alacrity and cheer of mind,” 
which flows from a careful supply of light and nutritious aliment, in due 
season, and in proper quantity. a 

Look, on the contrary, at the effects of an ascetic life, and of the 
daily and hourly affronts put on their stomach, by the more extrava- 
gantly righteous-overmuch? Does not that noble-organ bitterly re- 
venge the ill treatment it sustains at their hands? Are not their coun- 
tenances disfigured by the cacochymy-of their humours ?, Is not’ their 
skin steeped in bile, and do not their lantern jaws throw the strongest 
light on the errors of their régime. Yet how much worse is‘it with all 
within! Uneasy bodily feelings sour the mind ; begetting hate and envy 
of the happy; and convert what should be love of God into hatred of His 
imputed enemies,—that is, of all mankind wise enough and honest . 
enough to enjoy the good gifts of Providence, and avow their convictions of 
the use for which they were intended. Of such men, it has been 
well said, ‘‘ Ils se veulent mettre hors d’eux, échaper a Uhomme, et 
faire les divins, et font les sots.”* In the language of the Shak- 
spearian diarist, ‘‘ an ounce of mirth, with God’s grace, is better than a 
pound of sorrow,”’ for true edification. 

The man, therefore, who falls into such extravagances, sins against 
the great rule of life, nosce tetpsum; nor can it be expected that he 
who boasts that ‘‘ the first thing he does in the morning is to eat no 
breakfast,” will be as healthy, wealthy, or wise, as pleasant to himself, 
or as useful to his fellow-creatures, as if he commenced his day @ /a 
mode d’ Ecosse, with a copious and succulent meal :—not, however, that 
we recommend the opposite extreme, ‘‘ Dum vitant stulti vitia’”—it is 
the fool only who makes this mistake ; and the man who takes care of 
his stomach is, by definition, no fool. Digestion is not, as some would 
have it, the exclusive care of the stomach, nor indigestion of the physi- 
cian ; the madman who drank away the coats of his stomach, in the 
careless expectation that it might digest in its waistcoat, (by the by, 
must not the coats of the stomach be themselves waistcoats?) reck- 
oned without his host, but had not the accustomed opportunity of 
reckoning twice. 

A celebrated wit has declared, thatto-enjoy life, a man should have 
a good stomach and a bad heart. In this, as in most paradoxes, there 
is a slight mixture of truth to flavour the falsehood. The man possess- 
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ing such a complex, will, indeed, not have his digestion disturbed by 
too deep a sympathy for other people’s misfortunes; but he’ will as 
certainly want that antagonist force, which is placed in the good heart, 
for the express purpose of preventing the stomach from running riot. 
Nothing promotes digestion more p tly, than the satisfaction’ of 
- having performed a good deed; adh watheg Vhe-ensisteiamiaho 
study our pages, to béar in mind, that under this inspiration, a man 
may eat more, and that, too, with less danger of im, than if’ he 
sits down to his dinner in achurlish and grudging spirit. As well might 
. it be said that a good stomach and a bad head were a happy combination. 
Agitation of mind may be bad for the digestion ; but Piron has wisely 
declared that ‘‘les morceaux caquetés se digérent plus aisément ;” 
thereby meaning that light, pleasant, and sensible conversation (which 
implies a light heart), assists concoction: yet, this is not the whole 
truth, for assuredly there is nothing so effectually retards and disturbs 
the process, as the monotony of a fool’s drone. In fact, we believe 
that there is np phernenanan so rare, as the union of a good digestion 
either with a heart or a bad head: for if nature is fool enough to 
combine such elements, -the bad head will misdirect the stomach, and 
the bad heart will bring it into such difficulties, as will leave it little 
leisure for digestion, even when it does not deprive it of the means 
of digesting. If.it be true, that he who digests well, sleeps well ; 
and that he,.who sleeps well is not ooubidl hive bad conscience ; 
it is equally true that bad consciences have a tendency to produce bad 
dreams, and that bad dreams are any thing but stomachics. 

In the human machine all is sympathy; and no one organ can go 
wrong without the rest sooner or later paying the piper. But’ this 
being the case, it is of consequence to remember that the stomach is 
the common terminus of all these sympathies; and as the spider, sitting 
in the centre of its web, feels the remotest impact in its wide-spread 
machinery, so does the stomach, communicating with head, heart, 
lungs, and skin, partake in all the disturbances which occur in those 
distant parts, 

To keep watch, then, on the affections may be good; to think with 
coolness and precision, may advance the social interests of the indivi- 
dual; but to properly regulate the stomach, is the perfection of life,— 
the summum bonum of all philosophy. He who, while he takes care 
that this organ of organs is duly supplied with its ‘‘ daily bread” upon 
an enlarged and liberal scale, does not neglect to keep it in good hu- 
mour, by temperance, cheerfulness, and benevolence ; 1s ‘* wisest, dis- 
creetest, best,” the most virtuous citizen, the most perfect of men the, 
the, the,—the 

“ —- rex denique regum 
Et precipue sanus nisi cum pituita molesta est.” 
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A SUMMER IN BAVARIA.—NO. IV* 


BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


Lhe country towns of Bavaria— Mode of life—Residence of the military—No 
change of gente Megtivens mustaches— Nuremburg— Wonderful display 
of toys—Albert Durer—Curiosities—Critics shaking their sides instead of shaki 
their heads—Bamberg—A tea-party on the banks of the Regnitz— Muggendorf 
—Caverns and grottoes—Munich—Rival picture-galleries—Theatricals — 
Picturesque lakes of Bavaria. 


Tue country-towns of Bavaria, most of which we visited, resemble 
each other too closely to afford enough of individual character for se- 
parate description. The English reader of the present day, however, 
would have a very mistaken idea of them, if he were to suppose that 
they are in their social arrangements as inferior to the capital, Munich, 
as an English country-town of whatever extent, is to London. They 
have each their little circles of haut ton, their theatres (in which operas 
are performed on a grand scale), their kingly palaces (rarely inhabited, 
it is true, but still sometimes resorted to by the monarch), above all 
their booksellers and publishers, their daily newspapers, and in short, 
all the cultivated enjoyments ofa capital. This may, in the first in- 
stance, naturally be ascribed to the late period at which the Imperial 
Episcopal and free cities, which now form the country-towns of Bava- 
ria, have been united under the sway of one king. Still it is not im- 
possible that the wretched state of the roads throughout this country 
to which allusion has already been made, may have assisted to keep 
within their own neighbourhood the wealthy burghers and proud 
barons living in and near these ancient cities, during the winter months, 
when Munich holds out such varied attractions, but when also some of 
the roads by which it is approached are impassable. 

Wurzburg, Bamberg, Nuremburg, and Augsburg, resemble the more 
considerable towns of England in their remoter days, when railroads 
and steam had not as yet combined to ‘‘ annihilate both time and space, 
and make (a nation) happy.” Episcopal Wurzburg may answer 
to the York of days almost forgotten. Bamberg may recall the by- 
gone glories of Durham, while manufacturing Nuremburg, with its 
rival and neighbour Fiirth, to which a railroad has almost united it, 
may boast a faint resemblance even to modern Birmingham. 

One grand element of society in a country-town, in which the Bava- 
rian differs most strongly from the English country-town, is the resi- 
dence of the military. A regiment is not sent in for a period of twelve 
months, and then torn rudely away from all the tender attachments 
and interesting connexions that may have been formed or begun in 
that brief period. A Bavarian officer in this country, provided he con- 
tinues in the same regiment, is most likely settled for life in the town to 
which he betakes himself on joining. 

What a world of thoughts will not this raise up in the breast of each 
country belle! What a reverse in all that her former experience has 
presented on this, to her, all-important subject! Instead of a periodi- 
cal jar to all her tenderest feelings on the annual departure of one 
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regiment and arrival of another, instead of the flood of tears which 
succeed the one, and the flush of expectation that awaits the other ; let 
her fancy to herself a permanently resident gentry—of mustached red- 
coats, excluded, in ali probability, for the rest of their lives from an 
other emporium for that most precious of merchandise, a wife, an 
then see what would be her conduct, and what the changes in her mode 
of attack. Flirting would be at.a discount, and the poetical justice of 
contempt and avoidance would most likely follow it. Superficial ac- 
complishments would no longer be sufficient, while, on the other hand, 
more sterling good qualities would have a great additional chance of 
success. 

Many a fair reader will sigh over these considerations, and almost 
doubt whether the change would be an advantageous one; while others 
will long for such arrangements with all their hearts, at least with all of 
heart that is left them unbroken. Perhaps all will decide the question 
in favour of the Bavarian militaire, when it is added that they, many of 
them, have the longest mustaches I ever saw—so long, that when of the 
more silky kind, they often hang down below their chins, like those of 
a Chinese Mandarin; while the stronger sticking out on each side to 
their ears, emulate those of Grimalkin. 

At Nuremburg, next to the antique appearance of every thing, the 
shops are most worthy of notice, particularly the toy-shops. The 
English tourist, who may happen to have examined the various glitter- 
ing, ornamental, and useful articles, which are classed under the com- 
prehensive name of toys at Birmingham, will not, perhaps, think very: 
highly of such a manufactory as Nuremburg; but if he will content 
himself by restricting the word toys to the single class of children’s’ 
playthings, he will find there a larger and more ingenious display than 
perhaps any where else in the world. Their elaborate imitations in tin 
or pewter of every kind of carriage, from a little gig to a railroad-train, 
with all the springs, joints, and fittings in miniature, would delight an 
English child, more especially the scientific little boys of the present 
day, while their dolls, with twenty changes of dresses, would raise the 
envy of even the furbelowed misses of three feet high, that are to be 
seen pacing the parks. The ingenuity displayed, well deserves public 
expressions of thanks from the whole community of children, to be 
presented by delegates from the different nurseries. A gentleman ‘to 
whom we were introduced, and who lives in the finest house in Nureme’ 
burg, quite a palace, is a large wholesale dealer in such articles ; and 
when we went to his house to see it, he was just sending off a large con-: 
signment of toys to his correspondent, Mr. William Payne, of High 
Holborn, a name, which all parents who wish the ideas of pleasure and 
pain to be duly mingled in their children’s minds, will do well'to re- 
member. We no longer wondered at the street bargains with Jews 
in the pencil line, when we heard that some of the pencils from this 
manufactory, were consigned at the rate of Id. a dozen. It is not,’ 
however, for such humble wares as these, that Nuremburg is celebrated. 
The fact that it was the native town of Albert Durer, has infused into 
the inhabitants, not only a reveretice for the fine arts in which we could 
most fully share, but also an almost exclusive worship of that’ old 
German school of painting, of which he is the grand master, from 
which we were compelled to withhold our assent. pe 
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We had found this usually quiet old city in great commotion, in 
consequence of the Empress of Russia stopping there, in her way to 
Russia. 

The emperor had been creating a great sensation by his travels in every 
direction in Germany, and the empress generally arrived a few days after- 
wards, justin time to renew those feelings which have nearly subsided, after 
the flying visit of her imperial consort. On this occasion, the emperor 
had been at Nuremburg three or four days before her, and as the‘Nurem- 
burgers seemed to think he must have come to examine into all the an- 
tiquities connected with their venerable town, they had collected all the 
old curiosities in the neigbourhood at the house where Albert Durer had 
lived, which is still kept in the state in which he left it, and which they 
naturally concluded he would visit. So indeed he did, but like an 
English tourist, in the most cursory manner ; that is, he drove to a part 
of the street where the house could be pointed out to him, and then 
drove back again, to the great disappointment of the curiosity-mongers, 
who had brought their precious articles from some distance. 

The empress, indeed, in some degree retrieved her husband’s credit, 
for she went all over Albert Durer’s house, and purchased several of 
the oddities there collected for sale; though to judge from the number 
of things they were packing up when we visited the cabinet, her ma- 
jesty is not a very wholesale purchaser of curiosities. This is not very 
wonderful, if their prices to emperors and empresses bear a fair relative 
proportion to those they ask of private persons. When we inquired what 
a cushion, which was worked with the figure of an old woman at a 
cottage door, would cost, we were informed about 9/.!!! The only 
wonder of this expensive purchase was, that it was worked by a child 
of nine years old. 

This Albert Durer is to the Nuremburgers ‘the very god of their 
idolatry,” and any thing connected with him is reverenced. Now, 
though for his age and time he was, as a painter, wonderfully true to 
nature, and some of the draperies in his best works are simply grand, 
while his colouring is certainly very fine; yet the coldness, hard- 
ness, and want of feeling for the beautiful in his style, would prevent 
most amateurs of the present day having the least spark of enthusiasm 
in contemplating his pictures. The most celebrated work by him here, 
is a portrait of the burgomaster Holzschuer, which is still in the family, 
and even in the same house, for which it was originally painted in 1526. 
As we understood that this gentleman had no objection to show it to 
strangers, we applied for and received permission to go up stairs. The 
proprietor was luckily not in the way, for when we were placed before 
it by a little girl, one of the family, M* * * * (still brimful of en- 
thusiasm at a small collection of Italian pictures we had visited), 
uttered an exclamation of what is that? and we burst into an immode- 
rate fit of laughter, which, however, our anxiety not to annoy, enabled 
us to make inaudible, though not insensible to any one who had 
watched our shoulders, Fancy an old man, with a very red face, 
white beard, and white hair, all painted to the very life, most accurately, 
most vividly, and you have then an idea of the portrait of the burgo- 
master Holzschuer. We had, luckily, quite recovered our gravity ; 
and, indeed, began to admire the truth and force of the painting, when 
on turning round, the proprietor was standing at our elbow. One 
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could almost fancy that the burgomaster himself stood there in proprid 
person, to reprove us for our untimely mirth, and to confirm the ac- 
curacy of the resemblance, so much was the present Mr. Holzschuer 
like his great ancestor. We complimented him on the skilful manner 
in which the hair and beard were painted, the vraisemblance of the 
whole, and on his liberality in permitting strangers to view it, and then 
took our leave, without his having any idea that our ultimate admira- 
tion of the power and truth of the artist, had been at first a little tem- 
pered by surprise and amusement. 

At Bamberg, we had an opportunity of seeing a little of the inter. 
course of society in towns of this extent. Having had to seek the aid 
of the American consul, on some official business, he called in 
the afternoon to tell us that a military band would play at some gar- 
dens on the banks of the Regnitz, where we should see the élite of the 
society of the place, and offered to accompany us. Accordingly we 
walked down with him to the river-side, and there, as it was very hot, 
engaged a boat. 

Let not your ideas, gentle lady, if such is my reader, recur to a six-oar 
such as you see on the Thames, but imagine a heavy market-boat, about 
as long as three London houses, in the middle of which, under a linen 
awning, were seated ourselves and the American; ateither end, and hardly 
within hail of each other, two little boys, who were to punt us up against 
the stream of the rapid Regnitz, and then say how you would have liked 
to disembark under an array of countesses and officers; yet all this 
did we do, and boldly desired our equipage to remain in sight till we 
were ready to descend in it on our return. Our American friend very 
soon made us acquainted with the ladies assembled, whom we found 
clever, agreeable, and well-mannered. They were seated on forms be+ 
fore rough wooden tables, chatting together most sociably; and when 
not drinking their coffee, were busily employed knitting stockings, em- 
broidering, &c. Oneof them told the American, she was very anxious 
to see the lady, but feared it might be thought rude to look through 
her glass so near. He informed us afterwards, that he had assured 
her, that a quizzing-glass was in England the highest proof of bein 
very fashionable. We returned home much pleased with the unaffect 
manners of the party. 

In the neighbourhood of this old town, at a village, with the un- 
romantic name of Muggendorf, we took up our quarters, in order to visit 
a tract of country, celebrated as the Franconian Switzerland. In Ger- 
many, wherever a number of abrupt eminences of no very considerable 
height are to be found, a supposed resemblance to Switzerland is dis 
covered ; the similitude consisting, not in the height or grandeur of the 
hills, which hardly amount to mountains, but solely in their abruptness. 
Thus they have the Saxon Switzerland, near Dresden; the Rhenish 
Switzerland, near St. Goar; and this Franconian Switzerland, near 
Bamberg. The real curiosity of the place, which has induced some 
people to linger here for weeks, is the existence of some of the most ex- 
tensive and curious caves in Europe. To the geologist, indeed, these 
may hold out temptations fora very lengthened stay ; but we thought one 
long summer’s day quite enough to devote to a premature residence un- 
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The commencement of our day’s excursion was) to.the summit, of a 
high rock, called the Adlerstein, from whence we looked over the whole 
tract of land, called Franconian Switzerland, which. consists of three)or 
four valleys, boasting for their aboveground attractions, abrupt. rocks,of 
the wildest shapes, though retaining at the same time some sort of re- 
semblance to artificial buildings; and for underground. temptations, 
numberless caverns, varying in the degrees in which they are extensive, 
beautiful, or easy of access, and therefore tu be sought in proportion as 
Proge value more or less these various qualities. 

e Rosenmiiller Cave is one among all the ten or twelve, of which 
they consist, that is nearest to the inn, and also easiest to walk through ; 
but it is the case with this as with most other pleasures of this life, that 
while it requires least exertion, it also rewards one the least. On the 
other hand, another called by the attractive name of Wondershohle, is 
so difficult, that ladies had much better sketch aboveground, than at- 
tempt to crawl about in search of wonders below. The Forsterhohble, 
with which Dr. Buckland was so delighted, is both glorious to see and 
easy of access. The reader shall be spared the details of the various 
dips underground, which these different caves may have have caused us. 
How here we fired a pistol, how there we kindled a blue light, how, 
amidst the darkness which prevailed at times, the harsh, guttural tones 
of our German guides, sounded through the gloom; and how, in the 
spots where an illumination had been prepared, their swarthy counte- 
nances and picturesque dresses and attitudes harmonized with the wild 
scene displayed to us. The whole thing reminded us very much of an 
excursion we had made to the Mitchelstown caves in Ireland; indeed 
the limited view which can be obtained in such places, renders them all 
so similar that little of novelty can be expected to warrant detailed de- 
scription. 

I confess, for my part, I have now been in caves enough to satisfy 
me for the rest of my life in that particular line of sight-seeing. . I 
think a noble landscape, with the verdure at one’s feet, and the glorious 
sky overhead, illumined by the beams of the sun, more interesting than 
the most extensive cavern with stalagmites below, and stalactites above, 
lighted up by even the most costly outlay of tallow candles. I also pre- 
fer the upright position, the boasted privilege of man, to the creeping, 
crouching mode of procedure, which an occasional blow on the head 
hints to the cave ik kata is most expedient on these occasions. 

On these principles, I was most pleased with what is called the 
Riesenburg, which is quaintly described in the guide-book, as ‘‘ a cave 
with the top taken off.” It is, in fact, a passage made by means of a 
series of steps, from the top of the rocks that surround the vale of Wies- 
ent, into the valley below, so near together, that the passage between 
them can be closed by a locked door. Through this, a guide, who is 
taken for this particular spot, in addition to,the one engaged for the whole 
excursion, conducted us. After descending more flights of steps, the 
scene, in every direction, was very striking, as the rocks were seen on. each 
side, some lofty and light, like columns; some of.a larger size, like 
turrets; others, in the form of rude arches. In oneof these the guide 
pointed out, what he said was the Giant, who gives the name to the 
place, imprisoned in the rock. Something of his face was indeed to be 
traced, though the resemblance was not very striking. After crossing 
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a ledge of rocks, that stretches itself like a bridge across’a narrow ra- 
vine, we came to another locked door, after which the guide of the 
Giant pass left us, considering himself well rewarded for his services by 
@ zwanziger (8d.) | 

We pursued our course by the side of a dancing streamlet, on short 
mountain turf, unprofaned by scythe, between the abrupt rocky sides of 
the narrow valley, which seemed to wall it in so closely, as to make each 
bend of it furnish us with a new landscape, the most striking object 
being generally, what appeared a castellated fort, built on the most in- 
accessible crag, and only the more wild and gigantic in its proportions, 
from its being built by Dame Nature herself. 

Keeping to the banks of this river we soon reached the little mill of 
Toos, where its rustic proportions in the foreground, a rude bridge in 
the distance, and the Wiesent here precipitating itself in a little water- 
fall, combined with the distant and more characteristic features already 
described to afford irresistible temptation to the sketcher. A pause 
here, with so good an excuse for it, enabled us to climb the wearying 
hill between Toos and Muggendorf. We gladly exchanged the discom- 
oe of the dirty little village inn there for our excellent inn at Bam- 

erg. 

After thus coquetting for a short time with the humbler attractions of 
the country-towns of Bavaria, we turned to pay our devotions to the 
more brilliant capital. A summer residence at Munich furnishes little 
in the way of society except that of brother tourists; so that a visit to 
the National Gallery there, presents a collection of amateurs almost 
entirely English, very similar to that which may be met with in our own 
also newly-raised edifice in Trafalgar-square. There, indeed, the pa- 
rallel ends; for to pretend a comparison between the striking exterior, 
the magnificent proportions of the interior, and the extent, complete- 
ness, and value of the collection of pictures, the one belonging to, and 
chiefly furnished by, the private funds of the monarch of a small king- 
dom, the other raised and supported by the public revenues of a 
mighty nation, would be indeed preposterous. Strange to say, however, 
the advantage would be all in favour of the former. The simple grandeur 
of the Pinakotheke at Munich (for that is the classical name, of their 
picture-gallery), is as much in keeping with its vast extent as is the 
ambitious feebleness of the Pepperboxes (for such is the popular name 
of our National Gallery), with the diminutive proportions of the rival 
building here. In the collection of pictures there is the same dispro- 
portion. It would be unfair to deny that we possess some gems of art, 
in value superior to any that can be found at Munich; and that with 
the exception, perhaps, of some of the pictures presented by private 
individuals, we have no positively bad ones, which can hardly he said 
of the Bavarian collection; but still, when considered with reference to 
what a National Gallery should be, a complete history of the progress 
of the art, with specimens of all the most celebrated masters of each of 
the principal schools, the Bavarian collection defies competition with 
its rival here. It is particularly rich in Rubens’s, of which master there 
are in all eighty-eight specimens, including every size, and all his different 
manners, beginning with the largest gallery-pictures, and the most in- 
spiring subjects, such as ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” then some elaborately 
finished cabinet-pictures (including a very famous one of ‘The Cruci- 
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fixion of our Saviour”’), and ending with rough sketches of which the 
principal merit is the graceful forms, the skilful grouping and harmo- 
nious colours. As these are collected in two neighbouring rooms, 
which are appropriated to them exclusively, the eye, in wandering 
round the walls, receives the same agreeable impression as in the con- 
templation of beautiful flower-gardens, and this is surely saying every 
yore as nature ever blends her colours in harmony and good taste. A 
catalogue is a much better companion than the notes of a traveller to 
such a collection as this; but still we may be pardoned, if in passing 
we mention the excellence of the Murillos, whether in his historical 
subjects, such as the large one of ‘‘ St. Francis healing the Lame Man,” 
or those of more every-day life, “‘ Peasant-girls selling fruit,” &c. &c. 
The gallery is also well furnished with Vandycks, Rembrandts, and the 
works of Philip Wouvermans, of which latter master we could not re- 
member that there is a single specimen in our own collection. _ In short, 
the amateur may commence his studies with the earliest specimens of 
art, in which the introduction of gold into the pictures was supposed to 
improve the effect, and proceed through all the various ages of painting 
including the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the Italian collection is less complete. 

It has already been remarked, that the society of Munich presents 
little that is attractive in summer; it may also be added that the town 
in general, though very agreeable as a residence, has few objects of cu- 
riosity, except to the lover of the fine arts. The broad streets and 
flagged pavements by which it is approached on the north-east, the ab- 
sence of gateways and ancient walls, and the extended and rambling 
suburbs with country-boxes in the English style, deprive it of any of the 
characteristics of a foreign capital, while the number of English to be 
seen walking the streets, not in the travelling guise of blouses and 
German caps, but in the smarter toilette of residents, serve to keep up 
the delusion, and to make the traveller almost fancy himself again in 
England. This delusion, however, is soon dispelled, when he gets into 
the more ancient parts of the city, and still more when he visits such 
splendid public buildings as the Pinakotheke already described, the 

ing’s Palace, the Public Library, and above all the Glyptotheke. This 
latter contains the best-arranged public gallery of sculpture to be met 
with in the world. To describe in detail these noble edifices, which we 
in common with all other tourists visited, would be to infringe on the 
proper province of the guide-books. 

The theatre was a great resource to us in the evenings, the operas 
being delightfully performed, particularly the choral music; while the 
plays and farces, to those who understand German, were given in such 
a way, as to be the greatest possible treat. The very accurate and spi- 
rited translations of Shakspeare, while they satisfied the pride of the 
English, drew also most numerous and attentive audiences of Ger- 
mans. There was one little farce, however, which deserves record, as 
it seemed well worthy of being transplanted to the English stage—like 
many a French vaudeville before it. It was called ‘‘ Count Schelli,” 
and was not only good in itself, but the hero was admirably acted by 
their principal comedian. He personated in the play a Francfort bar- 
ber, who puts into the Francfort lottery, and gets the grand prize, an 
estate with an old castle belonging to it on the Rhine, giving to the 
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owner for the time being the dignity of count, and hence the title of 
“‘Count Schelli.” 

The count is represented'as arriving in a sort of dress between that of a 
count and a barber, and with all his luggage in about as small a space 
as that of the Honourable Mr. Dowlas. He reaches his castle on foot 
and hungry, finds on inquiry that there is no income derivable from his 
estate; but, on the contrary, unavoidable outgoings for pensions to 
old dependants, dues, &c. He consoles himself, however, under all these 
misfortunes, with the often-repeated assurance that at least he is a count, 
that there is his castle, and that the villagers who are constantly ad- 
dressing him as ‘‘ your lordship,” are his vassals. In the latter part of 
the play his troubles increase upon him, from finding that the castle is 
haunted, and this not only from report but ocular demonstration ; for 
the ancient proprietor, whose ruin has caused the barber’s elevation, 
appears before him from time to time as a ‘bearded ghost, with the 
awful and oft-repeated demand of “ rasire mich—shave me.” 

The audience were delighted, and laughed till they could hardly sit 
in their seats; and I think that in London, with the Glasgow instead of 
the Francfort lottery, and a Highland castle with bogles and the title 
of laird, instead of that on the Rhine with its ghosts and countship, it 
might with Keeley as the hero, afford much amusement. 

In one essential ingredient of comfort for travellers, namely good 
hotels, Munich is singularly deficient. The only tolerable inn, the 
Golden Stag, kept by Monsieur Havard, is far from comfortable, and 
yet, in consequence of the number of travellers, so beset with applica- 
tions for rooms, that unless beds are bespoke beforehand, there is little 
chance of admission. Even after this precaution, the matter is still 
very doubtful, as in more than one instance within my knowledge, where 
apartments have been written for, the arrival of other travellers meantime, 
has been, I was going to say, the cause of the non-arrival of the letter. 
Certain it is, that when the weary traveller has “ reached the timel 
inn,” he and his order for rooms has been disowned and disclaimed. 
This inn used to be very famous for its cook, but so much has the me- 
rits of its cuisine declined, that when I was on a former occasion travel- 
ling with one who cared more about good eating, he did not rest satis- 
fied till he had discovered a restaurateur, ycleped Ott, whose name 
ought to be known to every visitant at Munich. Here should all be- 
take themselves who prefer an excellent dinner with good wines at ridi- 
culously low prices, and in a quiet room, to a crowded table d’héte. 

At the end of our stay here, we were relieved from the necessity of 
deciding between these two modes of dining by an invitation from the 
hospitable Lord * * * to his villa on the banks of the Lake of Sta- 
remberg, which seen on our return, with all its verdant hills, gay villas, 
and distant array of mountains, in the calm stillness of a summer’s 
evening, showed us that go to what galleries one may, it is nature after 
all that{paints the most beautiful pictures. 

It would, however, be premature to mix descriptions of picturesque 
beauty with sketches of what Byron not very elegantly calls ‘sweaty 
cities.” The lakes of Bavaria then, containing within them every style 
of romantic scenery, and comprehending many not frequently visited by 
the English tourist, must be postponed for the present. A 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP#* 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Cuaprer XXXIX. 


Scarcety had the soldiers performed their task, and thrown down 
their shovels, when they commenced an altercation. It appeared that 
this money was to be again the cause of slaughter and bloodshed. 
Philip and Krantz determined to sail immediately in one of the pero- 
quas, and leave them to settle their disputes as they pleased. He asked 
permission of the soldiers to take from the provisions and water, of which 
there was ample supply, a larger proportion than was their share ; stating, 
that he and Krantz had a long voyage and would require it, and point- 
ing out to them that there were plenty of cocoa-nuts for their support. 
The soldiers, who thought of nothing but their newly-acquired wealth, 
allowed him to do as he pleased; and having hastily collected as many 
cocoa-nuts as they could, to add to their stock of provisions, before 
noon Philip and Krantz had embarked, and made sail in the peroqua, 
leaving the soldiers with their knives again drawn, and so busy in their 
angry altercation as to be heedless of their departure. 

‘* There will be the same scene over again, I expect,” observed Krantz, 
as the vessel parted swiftly from the shore. 

4 I have little doubt of it; observe, even now they are at blows and 
stabs.” 

‘* If I were to name that spot, it should be the ‘ Accursed Isle.’” 

‘** Would not any other be the same, with so much to inflame the 
passions of men ?” 

‘“* Assuredly: what a curse is gold!” 

‘“* And what a blessing!” replied Krantz. ‘I am sorry Pedro is 
left with them.” 

‘* It is their destiny,” replied Philip; ‘‘ solet’s think no more of them. 
Now what do you propose? With this vessel, small as she is, we may 
sail over these seas in safety ; and we have, I imagine, provisions suffi- 
cient for more than a month.” 

** My idea is to run into the track of the vessels going to the west- 
ward, and obtain a passage to Goa.” 

‘¢ And if we do not meet with any, we can at all events proceed up 
the Straits as far as Pulo Penang without risk. There we may safely 
remain until a vessel passes.” ; 

‘“‘] agree with you; it is our best, nay our only place; unless, in- 
deed, we were to proceed to Cochin, where junks are always leaving for 
Goa.” 

‘* But that would be out of our way, and the junks cannot well pass 
us in the Straits without their being seen by us.” 

They had no difficulty in steering their course ; the islands by day, 
and the clear stars by night were their compass. It is true that they 
did not follow the more direct track, but they followed the more secure, 
working up through the smooth waters, and gaining to the northward 
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more than to the west. Many times were they chased by the Malay 
proas, which infested the islands, but the swiftness of their little pero- 
qua was their security; indeed the chase was, generally speaking aban- 
doned, as soon as the smallness of the vessel was made out by the 
pirates, who expected that little or no booty was to be gained. 

That Amineand Philip's mission was the constant theme of their dis- 
course, may easily be imagined. One morning, as they were sailing 
between the isles, with less wind than usual, Philip observed— 

** Krantz, you said that there were events in your own life, or con- 
nected with it, which would corroborate the mysterious tale 1 confided 
to you. Will you now tell me to what you referred ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” replied Krantz; ‘‘I have often thought of doing so, 
but one circumstance or another has hitherto prevented me; this is, 
however, a fitting opportunity. Prepare, therefore, to listen to a strange 
story, quite as strange, perhaps, as your own. 

*] take it for granted, that you have heard people speak of the Hartz 
Mountains,” observed Krantz. 

‘“‘ | have never heard people speak of them that I can recollect,” re- 
plied Philip; ‘* but I have read of them in some book, and of the 
strange things which have occurred there.”’ 

‘It is indeed a wild region,” rejoined Krantz, ‘‘and many strange 
tales are told of it; but, strange as they are, I have good reason for 
believing them to betrue. Ihave told you, Philip, that I fully believe 
in your communion with the other world—that I credit the history of 
your father, and the lawfulness of your mission; for that we are sur- 
rounded, impelled, and worked upon by beings different in their nature 
from ourselves, I have had full evidence, as you will acknowledge, when 
I state what has occurred in my own family. Why such malevolent 
beings as I am about to speak of should be permitted to interfere with 
us, and punish, I may say, comparatively unoffending mortals, is 
beyond my comprehension; but that they are so permitted is most 
certain.” 

‘The great principle of all evil fulfils his work of evil; why, then, 
not the other minor spirits of the same class?” inquired Philip. ‘‘ What 
matters it to us, whether we are tried by, and have to suffer from, the 
enmity of our fellow-mortals, or whether we are persecuted by beings 
more powerful and more malevolent than ourselves? We know that we 
have to work out our salvation, and that we shall be judged according 
to our strength; if then there be evil spirits who delight to oppress 
man, there surely must be, as Amine asserts, good spirits, whose de- 
light is to do him service. Whether, then, we have to stryggle against 
our passions only, or whether we have to struggle not only against our 
passions, but also the dire influence of unseen enemies, we ever struggle 
with the same odds in our favour, as the good are stronger than the 
evil which we combat. In either case we are on the vantage ground, 
whether, as in the first, we fight the good cause single-handed, or as in 
the second, although opposed, we have the host of Heaven ranged on 
our side. Thus are the scales of Divine Justice evenly balanced, and 
man is still a free agent, as his own virtuous or vicious propensities must 
ever decide whether he shall gain or lose the victory.” 

“‘ Most true,” replied Krantz, ‘‘ and now to my history.” 
‘« My father was not born, or originally a resident, in the Hartz Moun- 
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tains; he was the serf of a Hungarian nobleman, of great possessions, 
in Transylvania; but, although a serf, he was not by any means a poor 
or illiterate man. In fact, he was rich, and his mtelligence and respect- 
ability were such, that he had been raised by his lord to the steward- 
ship; but, whoever may happen to be born a serf, a serf must he 
remain, even though he become a wealthy man: such was the condition 
of my father. My father had been married for about five years; and, 
by his marriage, had three children—my eldest brother Cesar, myself 
(Hermann), and a sister named Marcella. You know, Philip, that 
Latin is still the language spoken in that country; and that will account 
for our high-sounding names. My mother was a very beautiful woman, 
unfortunately more beautiful than virtuous: she was seen and admired 
by the lord of the soil; my father was sent away upon some mission ; 
and, during his absence, my mother, flattered by the attentions, and 
won by the assiduities, of this nobleman, yielded to his wishes. It so 
happened that my father returned very unexpectedly, and discovered 
the intrigue. The evidence of my mother’s shame was positive: he 
surprised her in the company of her seducer! Carried away by the 
impetuosity of his feelings, he watched the opportunity of a meeting 
taking place between them, and murdered both his wife and her se- 
ducer. Conscious that, as a serf, not even the provocation which he 
had received would be allowed as a justification of his conduct, he 
hastily collected together what money he could lay his hands upon, 
and, as we were then in the depth of winter, he put his horses to the 
slugh, and taking his children with him, he set off in the middle of 
the night, and was far away before the tragical circumstance had 
transpired, Aware that he would be pursued, and that he had no 
chance of escape if he remained in any portion of his native country 
(in which the authorities could lay hold of him), he continued his flight 
without intermission until he had buried himself in the intricacies and 
seclusion of the Hartz Mountains. Of course, all that I have now told 
you I learned afterwards. My oldest recollections are knit to a rude, 
yet comfortable cottage, in which I lived with my father, brother, and 
sister. It was on the confines of one of those vast forests which cover 
the northern part of Germany; around it were a few acres of ground, 
which, during the summer months, my father cultivated, and which, 
though they yielded a doubtful harvest, were sufficient for our support. 
In the winter we remained much in doors; for, as my father followed 
the chase, we were left alone, and the wolves, during that season inces- 
santly prowled about. My father had purchased the cottage, and land 
about it, of one of the rude foresters, who gain their livelihood partly 
by hunting, and partly by burning charcoal, for the purpose of smelting 
the ore from the neighbouring mines; it was distant about two miles 
from any other habitation. I can call to mind the whole landscape 
now : the tall pines which rose up on the mountain above us, and the 
wide expanse of forest beneath, on the topmost boughs and heads of 
whose trees we looked down from our cottage, as the mountain below 
us rapidly descended into the distant valley. In summer-time the pro- 
spect was beautiful; but during the severe winter, a more desolate scene 
could not well be imagined. 

‘“*] said that, in the winter, my father occupied himself with the 
chase; every day he left us, and often would he lock the door, that we 
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might not leave the cottage. He had no one to assist him, or to take 
care of us—indeed, it was not easy to find a female servant who would 
live in such a solitude; but, could he have found one, my father would 
not have received her, for he had imbibed a horror of the sex, as the 
difference of his conduct towards us, his two boys, and my poor little 
sister, Marcella, evidently proved. You may suppose we were sadly 
neglected; indeed, we suffered much, for my father, fearful that we 
might come to some harm, would not allow us fuel, when he left the 
cottage ; and we were obliged, therefore, to creep under the heaps‘of 
bears’-skins, and there to keep ourselves as warm as we could until he 
returned in the evening, when a blazing fire was our delight. That my 
father chose this restless sort of life may appear strange, but the fact 
was that he could not remain quiet; whether from remorse for having 
committed murder, or from the misery consequent on his change of si- 
tuation, or from both combined, he was never happy unless he was in a 
state of activity. Children, however, when left much to themselves, 
acquire a thoughtfulness not common to their age. So it was with us; 
and during the short cold days of winter we would sit silent, longing for 
the happy hours when the snow would melt, and the leaves burst out, 
~ the birds begin their songs, and when we should again be set at 
iberty. 

‘** Such was our peculiar and savage sort of life until my brother 
Ceesar was nine, myself seven, and my sister five, years old, when the 
circumstances occurred on which is based the extraordinary narrative 
which I am about to relate. 

‘* One evening my father returned home rather later than usual ; he 
had been unsuccessful, and, as the weather was very severe, and many 
feet of snow were upon the ground, he was not only very cold, but in 
very bad humour. He had brought in wood, and we were all three 
of us gladly assisting each other in blowing on the embers to create the 
blaze, when he caught poor little Marcella by the arm and threw her 
aside; the child fell, struck her mouth, and bled very much. My 
brother ran to raise her up. Accustomed to ill usage, and afraid of 
my father, she did not dare to cry, but looked up in his face very 
piteously. My father drew his stool nearer to the hearth, muttered 
something in abuse of women, and busied himself with the fire, which 
both my brother and I had deserted when our sister was so unkindly 
treated. A cheerful blaze was soon the result of his exertions: but 
we did not, as usual, crowd round it. Marcella, still bleeding, retired 
to a corner, and my brother and I took our seats beside her, while my 
father hung over the fire gloomily and alone. Such had been our 
position for about half an hour, when the howl of a wolf, close under 
the window of the cottage, fell on our ears. My father started up, 
and seized his gun: the howl was repeated, he examined the priming, 
and then hastily left the cottage, shutting the door after him. We all 
waited (anxiously listening), for we thought that if he succeeded in 
shooting the wolf, he would return in a better humour; and although 
he was harsh to all of us, and particularly so to our little sister, still we 
loved our father, and loved to see him cheerful and happy, for what 
else had we to look up to? And I may here observe, that perhaps there 
never were three children who were fonder of each other; we did not, 
like other children, fight and dispute together: and if, by chance, any 
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disagreement.did arise between my elder brother and me, little Mar- 
cella wonld run to us, and kissing us both, seal, through her entrea- 
ties, the peace between us. Marcella was a lovely, amiable child; 
Ican recal her beautiful features even now—Alas! poor little Mar- 
cella.” 

‘‘ She is dead then?” observed Philip. 

‘* Dead! yes, dead !—but how did she die ?—But I must not antici- 
pate, Philip; let me tell my story. 

** We waited for some time, but the report of the gun did not reach 
us, and my elder brother then said, ‘Our father has followed the wolf 
and will not be back for some time. Marcella, let us wash the blood 
from your mouth, and then we will leave this corner, and go to the fire 
and warm ourselves.’ 

‘‘ We did so, and remained there until near midnight, every minute 
wondering, as it grew later, why our father did not return. . We had no 
idea that he was in any danger, but we thought that he must have 
chased the wolf for a very long time. 

*«¢] will look out and see if father is coming,’ said my brother 
Ceesar, going to the door. 

‘** Take care,’ said Marcella, ‘the wolves must be about now, and 
we cannot kill them, brother.’ 

‘* My brother opened the door very cautiously, and but a few inches ; 
he peeped out.—‘ I see nothing,’ said he, after a time, and once more 
he joined us at the fire. 

‘**« We have had no supper,’ said I, for my father usually cooked 
the meat as soon as he came home; and during his absence we had 
nothing but the fragments of the preceding day. 

‘« « And if our father comes home after his hunt, Ceesar,’ said Mar- 
cella, ‘ he will be pleased to have some supper; let us cook it for him 
and for ourselves.’ 

‘*¢ Cesar climbed upon the stool, and reached down some meat—I 
forget now whether it was venison or bear’s meat; but we cut off the 
usual quantity, and proceeded to dress it, as we used to do under our 
father’s superintendence. We were all busied putting it into the plat- 
ters before the fire, to await his coming, when we heard the sound of a 
horn. We listened—there was a noise outside, and a minute after- 
wards my father entered, ushering in a young female, and a large dark 
man in a hunter’s dress. 

‘“* Perhaps I had better now relate, what was only known to me many 
years afterwards. When my father had left the cottage, he perceived 
a large white wolf about thirty yards from him; as soon as the animal 
saw my father, it retreated slowly, growling and snarling. My father 
followed: the animal did not run, but always kept at some distance ; 
and my father did not like to fire, until he was pretty certain that his 
ball would take effect : thus they went on for some time, the wolf now 
leaving my father far behind, and then stopping and snarling defiance 
at him, and then again on his approach, setting off at speed. 

‘« Anxious to shoot the animal (for the white wolf is very rare), my 
father continued the pursuit for several hours, during which he conti- 
nually ascended the mountain. 

“You must know, Philip, that there are peculiar spots on those 
mountains which are supposed, and. as my story will prove, truly sup- 
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posed, to be inhabited by the evil influences; they are well known to 
the huntsmen, who invariably avoid them. Now, one of these spots, ar 
Open space in the pine forests above us, had been pointed out to 
my father as dangerous on that account. But, whether he disbelieved 
these wild stories, or whether, in his eager pursuit of the chase, he dis- 
regarded them, I know not; certain, however, it is, that he was decoyed 
by the white wolf to this open space, when the animal appeared to 
slacken her speed. My father approached, came close up to her, 
raised his gun to his shoulder, ond was about to fire; when the wolf 
suddenly disappeared. He thought that the snow on the ground must 
have dazzled his sight, and he let down his gun to look for the beast— 
but she was gone; how she could have escaped over the clearance, 
without his seeing her, was beyond his comprehension. Mortified at 
the ill success of his chase, he was about to retrace his steps, when he 
heard the distant sound of a horn. Astonishment at such a sound— 
at such an hour—in such a wilderness, made him forget for the moment 
his disappointment, and he remained rivetted to the spot. In a minute 
the horn was blown a second time, and at no great distance; my 
father stood still, and listened: a third time it was blown. I forget the 
term used to express it, but it was the signal which, my father well 
knew, implied that the party was lost in the woods. In a few 
minutes more my father beheld a man on horseback, with a female 
seated on the crupper, enter the cleared space, and ride up to him. At 
first, my father called to mind the strange stories which he had heard 
of the supernatural beings who were said to frequent these mountains ; 
but the nearer approach of the parties satisfied him that they were mor- 
tals like himself. As soon as they came up to him, the man who 
guided the horse accosted him. 

‘“‘* Friend Hunter, you are out late, the better fortune for us: we 
have ridden far, and are in fear of our lives, which are eagerly sought 
after. These mountains have enabled us to elude our pursuers ; but 
if we find not shelter and refreshment, that will avail us little, as we 
must perish from hunger and the inclemency of the night. My daugh- 
ter, who rides behind me, is now more dead than alive—say, can you 
assist us in our difficulty ?’ 

“‘ « My cottage is some few miles distant,’ replied my father, ‘ but I 
have little to offer you besides a shelter from the weather; to the little 
I have you are welcome. May I ask whence you come?’ 

‘< ¢ Yes, friend, it is no secret now; we have escaped from Transyl- 
vania, where my daughter’s honour and my life were equally in jeopardy !’ 

‘‘ This information was quite enough to raise an interest in my father’s 
heart. He remembered his own escape: he remembered the loss of his 
wife’s honour, and the tragedy by which it was wound up. He im- 
mediately, and warmly, offered all the assistance which he could afford 
them. 

‘¢¢ There is no time to be lost, then, good sir,’ observed the horse- 
man; ‘ my daughter is chilled with the frost, and cannot hold out much 
longer against the severity of the weather.’ 

‘«¢ Follow me,’ replied my father, leading the way towards his home. 

«< «7 was lured away in pursuit of a large white wolf,’ observed my 
father; ‘it came to the very window of my hut, or I should not have 
been out at this time of night.’ 
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‘< ¢ The creature passed by us just as we came out of the wood,’ said 
the female in a silvery tone. 

«««] was nearly discharging my piece at it,’ observed the hunter; 
‘but since it did us such good service, I am glad that I allowed it to 
escape.” 

‘«In about an hour and a half, during which my father walked at a 
rapid pace, the party arrived at the cottage, and, as I said before, came 
in. 

‘¢¢ We are in good time, apparently,’ observed the dark hunter, catch- 
ing the smell of the roasted meat, as he walked to the fire and surveyed 
my brother and sister, and myself. ‘ You have young cooks here, 
Meinheer.’—‘ I am glad that we shall not have to wait,’ replied my 
father. ‘ Come, mistress, seat yourself by the fire; you require warmth 
after your cold ride.’—‘ And where can I put up my horse, Meinheer? 
observed the huntsman.’—‘ I will take care of him,’ replied my father, 
going out of the cottage door. 

‘‘ The female must, however, be particularly described. She was young, 
and apparently twenty years of age. She was dressed in a travelling- 
dress, deeply bordered with white fur, and wore a cap of white ermine 
on her head. Her features were very beautiful, at least I thought so, 
and so my father has since declared. Her hair was flaxen, glossy and 
shining, and bright as a mirror; and her mouth, although somewhat 
large when it was open, showed the most brilliant teeth I have ever be- 
held. But there was something about her eyes, bright as they were, 
which made us children afraid; they were so restless, so furtive; I 
could not at that time tell why, but I felt as if there was cruelty in her 
eye ; and when she beckoned us to come to her, we approached her 
with fear and trembling. Still she was beautiful, very beautiful. She 
spoke kindly to my brother and myself, patted our heads, and caressed 
us; but Marcella would not come near her; on the contrary, she slunk 
away, and hid herself in the bed, and would not wait for the supper, which 
half an hour before she had been so anxious for. 

‘‘ My father, having put the horse into a close shed, soon returned, and 
supper was placed upon the table. When it was over, my father re- 
quested that the young lady would take possession of his bed, and he 
would remain at the fire, and sit up with her father. After some hesi- 
tation on her part, this arrangement was agreed to, and I and my brother 
crept into the other bed with Marcella, for we had as yet always slept 
together. 

‘¢ But we could not sleep; there was something so unusual, not only 
in seeing strange people, but in having those people sleep at the cottage, 
that we were bewildered. As for poor little Marcella, she was quiet, but 
I perceived that she trembled during the whole night, and sometimes I 
thought that she was checkinga sob. My father had brought out some 
spirits, which he rarely used, and he and the strange hunter remained 
drinking and talking before the fire. Our ears wereready to catch the 
slightest whisper—so much was our curiosity excited. 

‘“** You said you came from Transylvania ?’ observed my father. 

‘¢¢ Even so, Meinheer,’ replied the hunter. ‘ I was a serf to the 
noble house of ; my master would insist upon my surrendering up 
my fair girl to his wishes; it ended in my giving him a few mches of 
my hunting-knife.’ 
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*¢ ¢ We are countrymen, and brothers in misfortune,’ replied my father, 
taking the huntsman’s hand, and pressing it warmly. 

“<* Indeed! Are you, then, from that country ?’ 

‘ : Yes; and I too have fled for my life. But mine is a melancholy 
tale. 

** ¢ Your name?’ inquired the hunter. 

“« « Krantz.’ 

“«¢ What! Krantz of —— I have heard your tale; you need not 
renew your grief by repeating itnow. Welcome, most welcome, Mein- 
heer, and, I may say, my worthy kinsman! Iam your second cousin, 
en of Barnsdorf,’ cried the hunter, rising up and embracing my 

ather. 

‘“‘ They filled their horn-mugs to the brim, and drank to one another, 
after the German fashion. The conversation was then carried on ina 
low tone; all that we could collect from it was, that our new relative 
and his daughter were to take up their abode in our cottage, at least for 
the present. In about an hour they both fell back in their chairs, and 
appeared to sleep. 

«< ¢ Marcella, dear, did you hear?’ said my brother in a low tone. 

‘¢ ¢ Yes,’ replied Marcella, in a whisper; ‘ I heardall. Oh! brother, 
I cannot bear to look upon that woman—lI feel so frightened.’ 

‘¢ My brother made no reply, and shortly afterwards we were all three 
fast asleep. 

‘‘ When we awoke the next morning, we found that the hunter’s 
daughter had risen before us. I thought she looked more beautiful than 
ever. She came up to little Marcella and caressed her; the child burst 
into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

‘¢ But, not to detain you with too long a story, the huntsman and his 
daughter were accommodated in the cottage. My father and he went 
out hunting daily, leaving Christina with us. She performed all the 
household duties; was very kind to us children; and, gradually, the 
dislike even of little Marcella wore away. But a great change took 
place in my father; he appeared to have conquered his aversion to the 
sex, and was most attentive to Christina. Often, after her father and we 
were in bed, would he sit up with her, conversing in a low tone by the 
fire. I ought to have mentioned, that my father and the huntsman 
Wilfred, slept in another portion of the cottage, and that the bed which 
he formerly occupied, and which was in the same room as ours, had been 
given up to the use of Christina. These visiters had been about three 
weeks at the cottage, when, one night, after we children had been sent 
to bed, a consultation was held. My father had asked Christina in 
marriage, and had obtained both her own consent and that of Wilfred ; 
after this a conversation took place, which was, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, as follows: 

‘“‘¢ You may take my child, Meinheer Krantz, and my blessing with 
her, and I shall then leave you and seek some other habitation—it 
matters little where.’ 

«« « Why not remain here, Wilfred ?’ 

‘«‘ ¢ No, no, I am called elsewhere; let that suffice, and ask no more 
questions. You have my child.’ 

“‘«T thank you for her, and will duly value her; but there is one 
difficulty,’ 
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*‘ ¢ | know what you would say; there is no priest here in this wild 
country: true; neither is there any law to bind ; still must some cere- 
mony pass between you, to satisfy a father. Will you consent to marry 
her after my fashion? if so, I will marry you directly.’ 

‘“¢ «7 will,’ replied my father. 

*« ¢ Then take her by the hand. Now, Meinheer, swear.’ 

‘* « ] swear,’ repeated my father. 

‘« * By all the spirits of the Hartz Mountains—’ 

‘« ¢ Nay, why not by Heaven?’ interrupted my father. 

*« ¢ Because it is not my humour,’ rejoined Wilfred ; ‘ if I prefer that 
oath, less binding perhaps, than another, surely you will not thwart 
me.’ 

** ¢ Well, be it so then ; have your humour. Will you make me swear 
by that in which I do not believe 2’ 

*** Yet many do so, who in outward appearance are Christians,’ re- 
joined Wilfred ; ‘ say, will you be married, or shall I take my daughter 
away with me ? 

‘“« * Proceed,’ replied my father, impatiently. 

“« « ] swear by all the spirits of the Hartz Mountains, by all their power 
for gocd or for evil, that I take Christina for my wedded wife; that I 
will ever protect her, cherish her, and love her; that my hand shall 
never be raised against her to harm her.’ 

‘¢ My father repeated the words after Wilfred, 

««* And if I fail in this my vow, may all the vengeance of the spirits 
fall upon me and upon my children; may they perish by the vulture, by 
the wolf, or other beasts of the forest: may their flesh be torn from their 
limbs, and their bones blanch in the wilderness ; all this I swear.’ 

‘* My father hesitated, as he repeated the last words ; little Marcella 
could not restrain herself, and as my father repeated the last sentence, 
she burst intotears. This sudden interruption appeared to discompose 
the party, particularly my father; he spoke harshly to the child, who 
controlled her sobs, burying her face under the bedclothes. 

‘¢ Such was the second marriage of my father. The next morning, 
the hunter Wilfred mounted his horse, and rode away. 

** My father resumed his bed, which was in the same room as ours; 
and things went on much as before the marriage, except that our new 
mother-in-law did not show any kindness towards us; indeed, during 
my father’s absence, she would often beat us, particularly little Mar- 
cella, and her eyes would flash fire, as she looked eagerly upon the fair 
and lovely child. 

** One night, my sister awoke me and my brother. 

‘¢ « What is the matter ?’ said Ceesar. 

‘« « She has gone out,’ whispered Marcella. 

‘¢ ¢ Gone out !’ 

‘“** Yes, gone out at the door, in her night-clothes,’ replied the child ; 
‘ I saw her get out of bed, look at my father to see if he slept, and then 
she went out at the door.’ 

‘* What could induce her to leave her bed, and all undressed to go 
out, in such bitter wintry weather, with the snow deep on the ground, 
was to us incomprehensible; we lay awake, and in about an hour we 
heard the growl of a wolf, close under the window. 

‘* « There is a wolf,’ said Ceesar; ‘ she will be torn to pieces!’ 
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“«¢ Oh no!’ cried Marcella. 

“‘In a few minutes afterwards our mother-in-law appeared ; she was 
in her night-dress, as Marcella had stated. She let down the latch of 
the door, so as to make no noise, went to a pail of water, and washed 
her face and hands, and then slipped into the bed where my father lay. 

“* We all three trembled, we hardly knew why, but we resolved to 
watch the next night: we did so—and not only on the ensuing night, 
but on many others, and always at about the same hour, would our 
mother-in-law rise from her bed, and leave the cottage—and after she 
was gone, we invariably heard the growl of a wolf under our window, 
and always saw her, on her return, wash herself before she retired to bed. 
We observed, also, that she seldom sat down to meals, and that when 
she did, she appeared to eat with dislike ; but when the meat was taken 
down, to be prepared for dinner, she would often furtively put a raw piece 
into her mouth. 

“< My brother Ceesar was a courageous boy; he did not like to speak 
to my father until he knew more. He resolved that he would follow 
her out, and ascertain what she did. Marcella and I endeavoured to 
dissuade him from this project ; but he would not be controlled, and, the 
very next night he lay down in his clothes, and as soon as our mother- 
in-law had left the cottage, he jumped up, took down my father’s gun, 
and followed her. 

“You may imagine in what a state of suspense Marcella and I re- 
mained, during his absence. After a few minutes, we heard the report 
of a gun. It did not awaken my father, and we lay trembling with 
anxiety. Ina minute afterwards we saw our mother-in-law enter the 
cottage—her dress was bloody. I put my hand to Marcella’s mouth to 
prevent her crying out, although I was myself in great alarm. Our 
mother-in-law approached my father’s bed, looked to see if he was asleep, 
and then went to the chimney, and blew up the embers into a blaze. 

‘¢¢ Who is there?’ said my father, waking up. 

‘“«« Lie still, dearest,’ replied my mother-in-law, ‘ it is only me; I 
have lighted the fire to warm some water; I am not quite well.’ 

‘¢ My father turned round and was soon asleep; but we watched our 
mother-in-law. She changed her linen, and threw the garments she 
had worn into the fire; and we then perceived that her right leg was 
bleeding profusely, as if from a gun-shot wound. She bandaged it up, 
and then dressing herself, remained before the fire until the break of day. 

‘ Poor little Marcella, her heart beat quick as she pressed me to her 
side—so indeed did mine. Where was our brother, Cesar? How did 
my mother-in-law receive the wound unless from his gun? At last my 
father rose, and then, for the first time I spoke, saying, ‘ Father, where 
is my brother, Ceesar 2” 

‘** Your brother!’ exclaimed he, ‘ why, where can he be ?” 

‘< ¢ Merciful Heaven! I thought as I lay very restless last night,’ ob- 
served our mother-in-law, ‘ that I heard somebody open the latch of the 
door; and, dear me, husband, what has become of your gun ?’ 

‘* My father cast his eyes up above the chimney, and perceived that 
his gun was missing. Fora moment he looked perplexed, then seizing 
a broad axe, he went out of the cottage without saying another word. 
‘¢ He did not remain away from us long: in a few minutes he returned, 
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bearing in his arms the mangled body of my poor brother; he laid it 
down and covered up his face. 

*« My mother-in-law rose up, and looked at the body, while Marcella 
and I threw ourselves by its side wailing and sobbing bitterly. 

‘“« Go to bed again, children,’ said she sharply. ‘ Husband, con- 
tinued she, ¢ your boy must have taken the gun down to shoot a wolf, 
and the animal has been too powerful for him. Poor boy! he has paid 
dearly for his rashness.’ 

“ father made no reply; I wished to speak—to tell all—but 
Mabctile, who perceived my intention, held me by the arm, and 
looked at me so imploringly, that I desisted. 

‘“* My father, therefore, was left in his error; but Marcella and I, al- 
though we could not comprehend it, were conscious that our mother-in- 
law was in some way connected with my brother’s death. 

*“* That day my father went out and dug a grave, and when he laid 
the body in the earth, he piled up stones over it, so that the wolves should 
not be able to dig it up. The shock of this catastrophe was to my poor 
father very severe; for several days he never went to the chase, although 
at times he would utter bitter anathemas and vengeance against the 
wolves. 

‘‘ But during this time of mourning on his part, my mother-in-law’s 
nocturnal wanderings continued with the same regularity as before. 

** At last, my father took down his gun, to repair to the forest; but 
he soon returned, and appeared much annoyed. 

‘“¢¢ Would you believe it, Christina, that the wolves—perdition to the 
whole race—have actually contrived to dig up the body of my poor 
boy, and now there is nothing left of him but his bones ?’ 

*«¢ Indeed !’ replied my mother-in-law. Marcella looked at me, and 
I saw in her intelligent eye all she would have uttered. 

“«¢ A wolf growls under our window every night, father,’ said I. 

‘**¢ Ay, indeed !—why did you not tell me, boy ?—wake me the next 
time you hear it.’ 

‘1 saw my mother-in-law turn away ; her eyes flashed fire, and she 
gnashed her teeth. 

** My father went out again, and covered up with a larger pile of 
stones the little remnants of my poor brother which the wolves had 
spared. Such was the first act of the tragedy. 

‘«The spring now came on: the snow disappeared, and we were per- 
mitted to lave the cottage; but never would I quit, for one moment, 
my dear little sister, to whom, since the death of my brother, I was 
more ardently attached than ever; indeed, I was afraid to leave her 
alone with my mother-in-law, who appeared to have a particular plea- 
sure in ill-treating the child. My tather was now employed upon his 
little farm, and I was able to render him some assistance. 

‘*€ Marcella used to sit by us while we were at work, leaving my 
mother-in-law alone in the cottage. I ought to observe that, as the 
spring advanced, so did my mother-in-law decrease her nocturnal ram- 
bles, and that we never heard the growl of the wolf under the window 
after | had spoken of it to my father. 

“One day, when my father and I were in the field, Marcella being 
with us, my mother-in-law came out, saying that she was going into the 
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forest to collect some herbs my father wanted, and that Marcella must 
go to the cottage and watch the dinner. Marcella went, and my 
mother-in-law soon disappeared in the forest, taking a direction quite 
contrary to that in which the cottage stood, and leaving my father and 
I, as it were, between her and Marcella. 

‘* About an hour afterwards we were startled by shrieks from the cot- 
tage, evidently the shrieks of little Marcella. ‘ Marcella has burnt 
herself, father!’ said I, throwing down my spade. My father threw 
down his, and we both hastened to the cottage. Before we could gain 
the door, out darted a large white wolf, which fled with the utmost 
celerity. My father had no weapon; he rushed into the cottage, and 
there saw poor little Marcella expiring: her body was dreadfully 
mangled, and the blood pouring from it had formed a large pool on the 
cottage floor. My father’s first intention had been to seize his gun and 
at but he was checked by this horrid spectacle; he knelt down 

y his dying child, and burst into tears: Marcella could just look 
kindly on us for a few seconds, and then her eyes were closed in death. 

“My father and I were still hanging over my poor sister’s body, 
when my mother-in-law came in. At the dreadful sight she expressed 
much concern, but she did not appear to recoil from the sight of blood, 
as most women do. 

‘¢* Poor child!’ said she, ‘it must have been that great white wolf 
which passed me just now, and frightened me so—she’s quite dead, 
Krantz.’ 

‘“<<T know it—I know it!’ cried my father in agony. 

‘J thought my father would never recover from the effects of this 
second tragedy : he mourned bitterly over the body of his sweet child, 
and for several days would not consign it to its grave, although fre- 
quently requested by my mother-in-law to do so. At last he yielded, 
and dug a grave for her close by that of my poor brother, and took 
every precaution that the wolves should not violate her remains. 

‘<I was now really miserable, as I lay alone in the bed which I had 
formerly shared with my brother and sister. I could not help thinking 
that my mother-in-law was implicated in both their deaths, although | 
could not account for the manner; but I no longer felt afraid of her: 
my little heart was full of hatred and revenge. 

“The night after my sister had been buried, as I lay awake, I per- 
ceived my mother-in-law get up and go out of the cottage. I waited 
some time, then dressed myself, and looked out through the door, 
which I half opened. The moon shone bright, and I could see the 
spot where my brother and my sister had been buried; and what was 
my horror, when I perceived my mother-in-law busily removing the 
stones from Marcella’s grave. 

‘‘ She was in her white night-dress, and the moon shone full upon 
her. She was digging with her hands, and throwing away the stones 
behind her with all the ferocity of a wild beast. It was some time be- 
fore I could collect my senses and decide what I should do. At last, I 
perceived that she had arrived at the body, and raised it up to the side 
of the grave. I could bear it no longer; I ran to my father and awoke 
him. 

‘‘¢ Father! father !’ cried I, ‘dress yourself, and get your gun!’ 
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‘“«¢ What !’ cried my father, ‘ the wolves are there, are they 2’ 

‘* He jumped out of bed, threw on his clothes, and in his anxiety did 
not appear to —, the absence of his wife. As soon as he was 
ready, I opened the door, he went out, and I followed him. 

‘Imagine his horror, when (unprepared as he was for such a sight) 
he beheld, as he advanced towards the grave, not a wolf, but his wife, 
in her night-dress, on her hands and knees, crouching by the body of 
my sister, and tearing off large pieces of the flesh, and devouring them 
with all the avidity of a wolf. She was too busy to be aware of our 
approach. My father dropped his gun, his hair stood on end; so did 
mine; he breathed heavily, and then his breath for a time stopped. 
I picked up the gun and put it into his hand. Suddenly he appeared 
as if concentrated rage had restored him to double vigour; he levelled 
his piece, fired, and with a loud shriek, down fell the wretch whom he 
had fostered in his bosom. 

‘“** Merciful Heaven !’ cried my father, sinking down upon the earth 
in a swoon, as soon as he had discharged his gun. 

‘‘T remained some time by his side before he recovered. ‘ Where 
am I?’ said he, ‘ what has happened ?—Oh!—yes, yes! I recollect 
now. Heaven forgive me!’ 

‘“* He rose and we walked up to the grave; what again was our as- 
tonishment and horror to find that instead of the dead body of my 
mother-in-law, as we expected, there was lying over the remains of my 
poor sister, a large, white she-wolf. 

‘**« The white wolf!’ exclaimed my father, ‘ the white wolf which de- 
coyed me into the forest—I see it all now—I have dealt with the spirits 
of the Hartz Mountains !’ 

‘* For some time my father remained in silence and deep thought. 
He then carefully lifted up the body of my sister, replaced it in the 
grave, and covered it over as before, having struck the head of the 
dead animal with the heel of his boot, and raving like a madman. He 
walked back to the cottage, shut the door, and threw himself on the 
bed; I did the same, for I was in a stupor of amazement. 

‘* Early in the morning we were both roused by a loud knocking at 
the door, and in rushed the hunter Wilfred. 

‘**My daughter !—man—my daughter !—where is my daughter ?” 
cried he in a rage. 

‘“«* Where the wretch, the fiend, should be, I trust,’ replied my father, 
starting up and displaying equal choler; ‘ where she should be—in 
hell !—Leave this cottage, or you may fare worse.’ 

“«¢ Ha—ha!’ replied the hunter, ‘ would you harm a potent spirit 
of the Hartz Mountains? Poor mortal, who must needs wed a weir 
wolf,’ 

““*Qut demon! I defy thee and thy power.’ 

‘*¢ Yet shall you feel it; remember your oath—your solemn oath— 
never to raise your hand against her to harm her.’ 

‘**¢] made no compact with evil spirits.’ 

““* You did; and if you failed in your vow, you were to meet the 


vengeance of the spirits. Your children were to perish by the vulture, 
the wolf—’ 


‘**Qut, out, demon!’ —_—.. 
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*¢ ¢ And their bones blanch in the wilderness. Ha !—ha!’ 

‘¢ My father, frantic with rage, seized his axe, and raised it over Wil- 
fred’s head to strike. 

«¢ « All this I swear !’ continued the huntsman mockingly. 

‘‘ The axe descended; but it passed through the form of the hunter, 
and my father lost his balance, and fell heavily on the floor. 

‘** Mortal!’ said the hunter, striding over my father’s body, ‘ we 
have power over those only who have committed murder. You have 
been guilty of a double murder—you shall pay the penalty attached 
to your marriage vow. Two of your children are gone; the third is 
yet to follow—and follow them he will, for your oath is registered. 
sai were kindness to kill thee—your punishment is—that you 

ive !’ 

‘‘ With these words the spirit disappeared. My father rose from the 
floor, embraced me tenderly, and knelt down in prayer. 

‘The next morning he quitted the cottage for ever. He took me 
with him and bent his steps to Holland, where we safely arrived. He 
had some little money with him; but he had not been many days in 
Amsterdam before he was seized with a brain fever, and died raving 
mad. I was put into the asylum, and afterwards was sent to sea be- 
fore the mast. You now know all my history. The question is, 
whether I am to pay the penalty of my father’s oath? I am myself 
perfectly convinced that, in some way or another, I shall.” 

On the twenty-second day the high land of the south of Sumatra was in 
view ; as there were no vessels in sight, they resolved to keep their course 
through the Straits, and run for Pulo Penang, which they expected, as 
their vessel laid so close to the wind, to reach in seven or eight days. 
By constant exposure, Philip and Krantz were now so bronzed, that 
with their long beards and Mussulman dresses, they might easily have 
passed off for natives. They had steered during the whole of the days 
exposed to a burning sun; they had laid down and slept in the dew of 
night, but their health had not suffered. But for several days, since he 
had confided the history of his family to Philip, Krantz had become 
silent and melancholy; his usual flow of spirits had vanished, and 
Philip had often questioned him as to the cause. As they entered 
the Straits, Philip talked of what they should do upon their arrival at 
Goa? When Krantz gravely replied, ‘‘ For some days, Philip, I have 
had a presentiment that I shall never see that city.” 

‘* You are out of health, Krantz,” replied Philip. 

‘‘No; I am in sound health, body and mind. I have endeavoured 
to shake off the presentiment, but in vain; there is a warning voice 
that continually tells me that I shall not be long with you. Philip, will 
you oblige me by making me content on one point: I have gold about 
my person which may be useful to you; oblige me by taking it, and 
securing it on your own.” 

‘¢ What nonsense, Krantz 

‘It is no nonsense, Philip. Have you not had your warnings? Why 
should I not have mine? You know that I have little fear in my com- 
position, and that I care not about death; but I feel the presentiment 
which I speak of more strongly every hour. It is some kind spirit who 
would warn me to prepare for another world. Be itso. I have lived 
long enough in this world to leave it without regret; although to part 
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with you and Amine, the only two now dear to me, is painful, I acknow- 
ledge.” 

*‘ May not this arise from over-exertion and fatigue, Krantz? consi- 
der how much excitement you have laboured under within these last four 
months. Is not that enough to create a corresponding depression ? 
Depend upon it, my dear friend, such is the fact.” 

‘‘ T wish it were—but I feel otherwise, and there is a feeling of glad- 
ness connected with the idea that I am to leave this world, ansing from 
another presentiment, which equally occupies my mind.” 

** Which is ?—”’ 

‘I hardly can tell you; but Amine and you are connected with it. 
In my dreams I have seen you meet again; but it has appeared to me, 
as if a portion of your trial was purposely shut from miy sight in dark 
clouds; and I have asked, ‘ May not I see what is there concealed ?’— 
and an invisible has answered, ‘No! ’twould make you wretched. 
Before these trials take place, you will be summoned away’—and then 
I have thanked Heaven, and felt resigned.” 

“* These are the imaginings of a disturbed brain, Krantz. That I am 
destined to suffering may be true ; but why Amine should suffer, or why 
you, young, in full health and vigour, should not pass your days in 
peace, and live to a good old age, there is no cause for believing. You 
will be better to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” replied Krantz;—‘“‘ but still you must yield to my 
whim, and take the gold. If I am wrong and we do arrive safe, you 
know, Philip, you can let me have it back,” observed Krantz with a 
faint smile—* but you forget, our water is nearly out, and we must look 
out for a rill on the coast to obtain a fresh supply.” 

** ] was thinking of that when you commenced this unwelcome topic. 
We had better look out for the water before dark, and as soon as we 
have replenished our jars, we will make sail again.” 

At the time that this conversation took place, they were on the 
eastern side of the Strait, about forty miles to the northward. The in- 
terior of the coast was rocky and mountainous, but it slowly descended 
to low land of alternate forest and jungles, which continued to the 
beach : the country appeared to be uninhabited. Keeping close in to 
the shore, they discovered, after two hours’ run, a fresh stream, which 
burst in a cascade from the mountains, and swept its devious course 
through the jungle, until it poured its tribute into the waters of the 
Strait. 

They ran close in to the mouth of the stream, lowered the sails, and 
pulled the peroqua against the current, until they had advanced far 
enough to assure them that the water was quite fresh. The jars were 
soon filled, and they were again thinking of pushing off; when, enticed 
by the beauty of the spot, the coolness of the fresh water, and wearied 
with their long confinement on board of the peroqua, they proposed to 
bathe—a luxury hardly to be appreciated by those who have not been 
in a similar situation. They threw off their Mussulman dresses, and 
plunged into the stream, where they remained for some time. Krantz 
was the first to get out; he complained of feeling chilled, and he 
walked on to the banks where their clothes had been laid. Philip also 
approached nearer to the beach, intending to follow him. 

** And now, Philip,” said Krantz, “this will be a good opportunity 
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for me to give you the money. I will open my sash, and pour it out, 
and you can put it into your own before you put it on.” 

Philip was standing in the water, which was about level with his 
waist. 

“ Well, Krantz,” said he, ‘I suppose if it must be so, it must ;,but it 
appears to me an idea so ridiculous—however, you shall have your own 
way.” 

Philip quitted the run, and sat down by Krantz, who was already 
busy in shaking the doubloons out of the folds of his sash: at last he 
said, 

‘1 believe, Philip, you have got them all, now ?—I feel satisfied.” 

*¢ What danger there can be to you, which I am not equally exposed 
to, I cannot conceive,” replied Philip; ‘ however—” 

Hardly had he said these words, when there was a tremendous roar 
—a rush like a mighty wind through the air—a blow which threw him 
on his back—a loud ery—and a contention. Philip recovered himself, 
and perceived the naked form of Krantz carried off with the speed of 
an arrow by an enormous tiger through the jungle. He watched with 
distended eyeballs: in a few seconds the animal and Krantz had dis- 
appeared ! 

‘ Merciful Heaven ! would thatthou hast spared me this,” cried Philip, 
throwing himself down in agony on his face. ‘‘ Oh! Krantz, my friend 
—my brother—too sure was your presentiment. Merciful God! have 
pity—but thy will be done ;” and Philip burst into a flood of tears. 

For more than an hour did he remain fixed upon the spot, careless 
and indifferent to the danger by which he was surrounded. At last 
somewhat recovered, he rose, dressed himself, and then again sat down 
—his eyes fixed upon the clothes of Krantz, and the gold which still 
lay on the sand. 

‘* He would give me that gold. He foretold hisdoom. Yes! yes! 
it was his destiny, and itihas been fulfilled. His bones will bleach 
in the wilderness, and the spirit-hunter and his wolfish daughter are 
avenged.” 

The shades of evening now set in, and the low growling of the beasts 
of the forest recalled Philip to a sense of his own danger. He thought 
of Amine; and hastily making the clothes of Krantz and the doubloons 
into a package, he stepped into the peroqua, with difficulty shoved it 
off, and with a melancholy heart, and in silence, hoisted the sail, and 
pursued his course. 

‘‘ Yes, Amine,” thought Philip, as he watched the stars twinkling 
and coruscating. ‘* Yes, you are right, when you assert that the desti- 
nies of men are foreknown, and may by some be read. My destiny is, 
alas! that I should be severed from all I value upon earth, and die 
friendless and alone. Then welcome death, if such is to be the case ; 
welcome a thousand welcomes: what a relief wilt thou be to me! what 
joy to find myself summoned to where the weary are at rest! I have 
my task to fulfil. Oh! that it may soon be accomplished, and let not 
my life be imbittered by any more trials such as this !” ; 

Again did Philip weep, for Krantz had been his long-tried, valued 
friend, his partner in all his dangers and privations, from the period that 
they had met when the Dutch fleet attempted the passage round Cape 
Horn. 
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After seven days of painful watching and brooding over bitter 
thoughts, Philip arrived at Pulo Penang, where he found a vessel 
about to sail for the city to which he was destined. He ran his pe- 
roqua alongside of her, and found that she was a brig under the Portu- 
guese flag, having, however, but two Portuguese on board, the rest of 
the crew being natives. Representing himself as an Englishman in the 
Portuguese service, who had been wrecked, and offering to pay for his 
passage, he was willingly received, and in a few days the vessel sailed. 

Their voyage was prosperous; in six weeks they anchored in the 
roads of Goa; the next day they went up the river. The Portuguese 
captain informed Philip where he might obtain lodging; and passing 
him off as one of his crew, there was no difficulty raised as to his iand- 
ing. Having located himself at his new lodging, Philip commenced 
some inquiries of his host relative to Amine, designating her merely as 
a young woman who had arrived there in a vessel some weeks before ; 
but he could obtain no information concerning her. 

‘* Signor,” said the host, ‘* to-morrow is the grand Auto-da-Fé ; we 
can do nothing until that is over; afterwards, I will put you in the 
way to find out what you wish. In the mean time, you can walk about 
the town; to-morrow I will take you to where we can behold the grand 
procession, and then we will try what we can do to assist you in your 
search.” 

Philip went out, procured a suit of clothes, removed his beard, and 
then walked about the town, looking up at every window to see if he 
could perceive Amine. Ata corner of one of the streets, he thought 
he recognised Father Mathias, and ran up to him; but the monk had 
drawn his cowl over his head, and when addressed by that name, made 
no reply. 

: " a deceived,” thought Philip; ‘but I really thought it was 
im.” 

And Philip was right; it was Father Mathias, who thus screened 
himself from Philip’s recognition. 

Tired, at last he returned to his hotel, just before it was dark. The 
company there were numerous; every body for miles distant had come 
to Goa to witness the A4uto-da-Feé,—and every body was discussing the 
ceremony. 

iJ will see this grand procession,” said Philip to himself, as he 
threw himself on his bed. ‘‘ It will drive thought from me for a time ; 
and God knows how painful my thoughts have now become. Amine, 
dear Amine, may angels guard thee!” 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF ILLYRIA, ITALY, AND THE TYROL.* 


BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
Cuap. III. 
Journey to Trieste —Winkeiman’s Monument—The Cathedral, 


Sucn is a brief sketch of the manner in which we spent some of our 
most agreeable hours at Fiume, and of the nature of the country and 
its inhabitants, to which our petty excursions introduced us. In other 
respects I have little to record, except that there was no end to the acts 
of kindness which were heaped upon us by all classes of people. We 
dined with the governor, where we met the principal merchants, the 
magistracy, consuls, military officers, and the abbot ; we accepted dif- 
ferent invitations to soirées, and were greatly pleased with the sim- 
plicity of manner and gentleness, which distinguished both hosts and 
guests. We attended! high mass on the anniversary of St. Veit’s 
day, and can speak with truth of the gorgeous nature of the spectacle, 
however little we may have been moved by it to religious feeling. For 
the Hungarian costumes are exceedingly picturesque, and in full cos- 
tume all the official personages and gentry from the neighbourhood at- 
tended ; while a considerable body of troops filled up the centre o {the 
edifice, and added not a little to the general effect produced. Then again, 
the music was fine—as in such Roman Catholic seer it always is— 
and the glare of candles, and the uprising of incense, spoke at least to the 
imagination if not to the heart. Of the sermon, which followed the 
conclusion of mass, I cannot indeed say so much. It was a mere 
sketch of the life and sufferings of the saint—of a saint, concerning 
whom, in good truth, I had never heard before—mixed up with some 
advices to upright behaviour, including reverence for his memory. 
But the priest who delivered it spoke with excessive earnestness ; 
and among the poorer classes of his auditors, there was great attention. 

But the period at length arrived when, however unsatisfactory the 
prospect might be, it became necessary that we should take leave of 
our kind friends, and prosecute our journey. It had been our inten- 
tion all along to pass by Trieste into Italy, and now there were reasons 
why that place should be visited, additional to the desire which every 
traveller must experience to make himself acquainted with so interest- 
ing a locality. The circumstances of the late outrage having been com- 
municated by Mr. Hill to Sir Thomas Sorrel, he naturally desired to 
hold direct communication with us; and the character of that fine 
old soldier was too familiar to me, not to produce a strong desire on my 
part, to form his personal acquaintance. Accordingly it was arranged, 
Mr. Hill being anxious to accompany us, that he, my son, and myself, 
should travel together; and as the heat in the middle of the day is, in 
the month of August, next to intolerable, we resolved to travel by 
night. 





* Continued from No. ccxxii., page 246. 
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With this project in our heads, we desired a carriage to be at Mr. 
Smith’s door at six o'clock in the evening ; for, though the distance be- 
tween Fiume and Trieste cannot exceed forty miles, we were aware, that 
having no change of horses to anticipate, twelve good hours, at the least, 
would be expended in its accomplishment. The vehicle came punctual to 
the hour appointed, and with it information that the road was hardly to 
be accounted safe; inasmuch as, the night previous, certain bullock- 
drivers had been stopped, while travelling from Trieste, and robbed of 
not less than four thousand florins. This was pleasant intelligence for 
persons who, like my boy and myself, were as yet {imperfectly reco- 
vered from the effects of our rencounter, and had no desire what- 
ever to be engaged in another; yet it did not operate to produce any 
change in our arrangements. We calculated—as the event proved— 
with perfect justice, that the fact of a robbery having been so recently 
committed, ought to be received as a sort of pledge for our safety; be- 
cause it was highly improbable that the brigands would linger about 
the scene of their outrage, at a moment when they must feel that a 
strict search would be set on foot to discover them. Therefore having 
permitted our kind hosts to load the carriage with wine, fruit, and 
other luxuries to be consumed by the way, we took of them an affec- 
tionate leave ; and the postilion cracking his whip, we were once more 
adrift upon the great tide of European society. 

It would be hard to conceive a tract of country more cheerless and 
barren, than that through which the traveller from Fiume to Trieste 
makes his way. So long, indeed, asa view of the gulf lies open to 
you, the eye is at no loss for objects on which to rest with satisfaction ; 
but by and by, when you have fairly penetrated within the screen of 
the mountains, you look round in vain for something which shall 
not be felt as a pressure upon the senses. In the first place, the road 
itself is steep, and rough, and stony; you can seldom, therefore, urge 
your horses beyond a walk, and even while advancing at a snail’s pace, 
you must make up your mind to be soundly jolted. In the next 
place, the hills, without attaining to the grandeur of mountains, are to- 
tally, or almost totally, deficient in the most remote approximation to 
fertility. They seem to have been thrown into the shapes which they 
carry by some strange convulsion of nature. They are not rocky, but 
stony. Like enormous burrows or cairns, they consist wholly of loose 
stones, with a thin and poor herbage scattered over their roots, but 
certainly not clothing them. As may be anticipated, the population is 
scanty in the extreme; a solitary auberge with a post-house—the one 
removed by fifteen good miles from the other—constituting all the traces 
of human presence which I remember to have seen throughout the 
journey. Moreover the heat, as long at least as the sun continues 
above the horizon, is intense. You seem to be encompassed by walls 
of brass, from which every ray is reflected back with increased violence ; 
till the very ground beneath your feet appears to crack, and the air 
grows palpable. I understood from our friends in Fiume that earth- 
quakes were not unfrequent in their neighbourhood, and that the power 
of the Bora or cold winds is prodigious ; and I now saw, or fancied that 
I saw, how one or other, or both, were accustomed to operate. It was 
a region wellnigh of chaos. 

Notwithstanding the alarming news which had greeted us at the 
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commencement of our journey, we were well pleased when the shades 
of night began to gather round us. At least we had the satisfaction of 
breathing freely, and as to any thing further, it was manifest enough, 
that the day would be quite as convenient as the night, in this corner 
of the globe, for the purposes of brigandage. Our apprehensions, how- 
ever, had we encouraged any, would have been entirely wasted. Not 
the faintest symptom of a hostile movement came in our way, nor did we 
halt till about an hour before midnight, even for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the horses. Then, however, beside a large post-house, of which the 
keeper had been, as our postilion informed us, an officer in the Austrian 
cavalry, the dziver requested permission to stop; and as the wants of his 
cattle were by no means concealed from us, we readily consented. Be- 
sides, we were not sorry to escape for an hour out of the cramped posi- 
tion to which travelling doomed us. While he led his jaded animals 
under a shade to be fed, we alighted and sat down by the road-side ; 
where fruit and wine and some sweet cakes, with which the crevices of 
the basket had been filled up, went down very sweetly. 

About an hour having been thus spent, the journey was resumed of 
which I need say nothing further, than it led to no more serious adven- 
ture than a seven o’clock breakfast at an inn, the only dwelling of 
man, which we had encountered since the post-house was left behind. 
This ended, and the horses having again been refreshed, we pushed 
forward; and in due time, that is to say, about ten or eleven o’clock, 
a marked change in the nature of the scenery became discernible. The 
moor over which we passed, continued steril enough; but the hills of 
loose stones melted away; and we saw that we were traversing a sort 
of table-land along its surface, a perfect plain, yet itself elevated per- 
haps two thousand feet above the level of the sea. Moreover, far in 
our front, the waters of the Adriatic began to show themselves, catching 
and reflecting back the rays of the sun; while on our right, at the dis- 
tance of perhaps five miles from us, a range of bold and lofty mountains 
seemed closed in the view. 

‘¢ We shall soon be at our journey’s end, now,” said Mr. Hill, to whom 
every foot of the way seemed familiar. ‘‘ Just below that point where 
the road appears to terminate abruptly, lies Trieste. It is situated in a 
hollow, so that till you reach the brow of the hill, you are not aware 
of your approach to Austria’s chief, and indeed only harbour; yet no 
great while will elapse ere tokens of such proximity will greet you. I 
think that I observe them now.” 

I looked in the direction to which he pointed, and beheld, sure enough, 
several sail of vessels coming up, and standing as it seemed, with a fair 
breeze, in for the land. Numerous they certainly were not, more especially 
in the eyes of one, to whom the English channel and the mouth of the 
Thames were familiar; yet they gave to the scene an air of considerable 
animation, and sharpened in no trifling degree, the curiosity of us who 
gazed upon it; neither was it long left ungratified. We had by this 
time turned the ridge of the mountain pass, so that henceforth our pro- 
gress was more rapid, and at length, having attained the extreme line 
of the table-land,—Trieste lay beneath us. 

I have not often looked upon a panorama more chastely beautiful 
than that which is brought under the traveller’s notice when, from the 
point on which we were now halted, he obtains his first view of Trieste. 
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Soinething, I doubt not, may be attributed to the power of contrast.--'to 
the effect which is produced by a sudden transition from a dreary wil- 
derness to a scene of fertility and life; but in itself the landscape is 
superb. With respect to Trieste itself, it lies along the edge of the 
Adriatic, at the mouth of an amphitheatre of hills, the faces of which, 
as well as the narrow plain which intervenes between their bases and 
the outskirts of the town, are covered with a succession of luxuriant 
groves of the olive, orange, and vine. Among these plantations 
again, may be seen a countless number of villas and farm-houses, 
the summer retreats of the more wealthy of the merchants who ply their 
trade in the city. Fair, peaceful-looking habitations they are—such as 
we might expect to find in the occupation of men, whom the wear and 
tear of business, if it do not utterly break them down, renders peculiarly 
open to the impressions of what is beautiful in nature. There are, to 
be sure, one or two of pretensions more decided, of which the largest 
stand close tothe road, with iron gates flanked by well-executed pillars, 
indicating the comparative wealth and love of show which appertain to 
their owners. But generally speaking, the villas in question, are 
mere cottages: of which the verandahs are clustered round with 
flowery shrubs of various hues, while the vines close them in, so as to 
Jeave but narrow means of ingress and egress to their occupants. 

When the eye has rested for a moment or two on these more unob- 
trusive objects, it passes on towards the town; the general appearance 
of which, as seen from the brow of the hill, is very striking. On a bold 
eminence, round which the streets and alleys seem to cluster, stands 
the, citadel ; a work of no great importance, perhaps, considered as a 
means of defence: but forming, on account of its situation, a pic- 
turesque outline, a marked feature in the landscape. 

Down the face of that eminence, a variety of steeplanes have been 
drawn, which, with three or four others that immediately envelop its 
base, constitute in point of fact the old town. But here, as well as 
elsewhere, modern improvements have thrown the operations of bygone 
ages into the shade. Far away from that tiny circle, new and elegant 
streets diverge in every direction. They conduct the wanderer to the very 
margin of the sea, which washes the town on two sides, and introduce 
him to quays, beside which a countless number of vessels lie to receive 
or discharge their cargoes. Moreover, here and there, amid the regu- 
larity of its architectural arrangements, Trieste throws up, as it were, 
some building more conspicuous than the rest, such as the new hospital, 
a prodigious pile, as yet only in progress, but full of promise—churches 
constructed in almost every case upon the Italian models—the Casino, 
the Exchange, and though last, not least, a linen manufactory, in the en- 
couragement of which the emperor is said to take much interest. And 
finally, when you look further, you see that this noble city, with its 
shipping, its castle, and the other objects which I have described, forms, 
as it were, a picture,—to which the setting or frame, is on three sides 
a semicircle of mountains, and on the fourth, the blue waters of the 
Adriatic. 

We drove down the hill at a cautious pace, for it is only in England 
that postboys set the declivities of the road at defiance, and passing 
the barrier, with one of which the entrance of almost every continental 
town is encumbered, began to enter the suburb. There seemed to me 
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to be a prodigious bustle in the streets ; cars and carts, of all sizes and 
forms, were passing to and fro, laden with household furniture, while 
whole families appeared abroad, and the women and children, at least, 
were manifestly arrayed in their holiday gear. 

‘¢ This is what we in England would call term time,” said Mr. Hill, 
in answer to my question as to the cause of the commotion. ‘‘ There 
is a general change of domicile going on, and the people whom you 
_ observe following or preceding their cars, are on their way to take pos- 

session of their new homes; neither will they return to their ordinary 
habits of life for a week to come. It would o thought unlucky to set 
to work the very day after a man had taken possession of a new 
lodging, and in this country we are all too happy when we can 
devise or discover a legitimate reason for idleness. They will probably 
go and spend the morning among the vineyards which we have just 
passed, and music and the dance will lead them far into the night. 

I found as we proceeded onwards, that every where the same bustle 
prevailed, and that the very inn where we settled ourselves was not free 
from the spirit of universal commotion. 

Trieste is a large and thriving place, with commodious quays, a good 
roadstead, a handsome exchange, and all the other conveniences that 
usually attach to commercial cities of the first class. I should say, 
that next to Hamburg, it presented a greater appearance of prosperity 
than almost any other of the trading towns of the continent which I 
have visited. Something of this may, perhaps, be owing to the fresh- 
ness of most of the principal streets ; tor a large portion of the town 
seems to have been built within these dozen years; but however this 
may be, the stirring and lively aspect of affairs struck us forcibly ; and, 
doubtless, the more so that as yet recollections of the stagnant condi- 
tion of the Hungarian towns were fresh in our minds. Of the exact 
amount of the population I cannot speak. I believe that it does not 
fall short of sixty thousand souls, and the extraordinary varieties of 
costume which meet you at every turning, prove that by mariners from 
all lands its harbour is frequented. Yet, after all, it is not easy for a 
stranger to form a correct judgment, from externals, even on such sub- 
jects as this. Whether it be the habit of the trading classes in all com- 
munities to complain, or that the merchants of Trieste had really met with 
severe losses of late, I cannot tell. But those with whom I conversed 
were certainly not satisfied; and, like other dissatisfied men, they 
blamed every thing, and every body, except themselves. 

Trieste is the best harbour of the Austrian empire. Erected, if I 
recollect right, by Charles IV., yet little regarded till the late emperor 
came to the throne, it has been fostered, for some years back, with ex- 
ceeding care, till it has in a great measure absorbed the trade of the 
Adriatic, throwing even Venice entirely into the background. The 
commercial dealings of its merchants are chiefly with the Levant, 
Egypt, England, and the Brazils; though vessels from other lands are to 
be found atthe wharf also, while by steam a constant communication is 
kept up with Venice, with occasionally a run to Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. Trieste is a free port; that is to say, every article of barter may be 
imported and warehoused there; and if there be a demand for the 
article in question, within the limits of the city, it may be sold. But 
for the privilege of passing further, heavy duties are paid, and the 
limits of the city do not, I believe, extend in any direction beyond five 
July.—voL. LVI. NO. CCXXIII. 2E 
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or six miles from the walls. Judging from the great extent of the 
warehouses, however, which run straight along what may be called the 
upper harbour, I should say the imports and exports are considerable ; 
and as all of these, like the dwelling-houses, are built of a whitish stone, 
the effect produced is at once pleasing and satisfactory. 

The principal points of examination for the stranger in this place are, 
the Exchange, the new Church of St. Anthony and the Lazaretto, in the 
new town; in the old town, the Cathedral of St. Justin, the Citadel, the 
Piazetta di Ricardo, and the Theatre. The Exchange is a fine thing of 
its kind, occupying one side of a small flagged square, in the centre of 
which are placed a fountain, and a statue of Leopold I. It is the great 
resort of fruit-sellers; the odours from whose stalls affect one of the 
senses pleasantly, even as the unceasing splash of the fountain, and 
the glitter of its waters, when the sun is out, as he chanced to be when 
we were there, operate with excellent effect upon two of the others. I no- 
ticed, likewise, that a large share of the business of the place was carried 
on under the piazzas that skirt the front of the Merchants’ Hall; which, 
capacious as it is, seemed scarcely adequate to contain the crowd of 
traders that resorted to it. Yet, either because the sort of spectacle 
was nol. new, or that it really did lack something which in Hamburg 
gave peculiar interest to the scene, I cannot say that it made the deep 
or lively impression which was made upon both my companion and my- 
self by our visit to the Queen of the Hanse-towns. The Casino, on 
the contrary, with its noble apartments, one of which served as a 
coffee-room, the other as a library, greatly pleased us; and we were 
not probably the less gratified because of the liberality with which the 
guardians of the place made us free of it, during the period of our so- 
journ in the city. 

The new church of St. Anthony, erected in 1830, owes its existence 
to the same architect by whom the Burg Thor, at Vienna, was built. 
It is a handsome structure, and stands at one end of the Theresien- 
stadt; a quarter of the town which was so named after the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and through which runs the inner harbour or canal, of 
which Ihave already spoken. Of the Lazaretto, again, I cannot speak 
at large ; I did not examine it in the interior, because the miserable ap- 
pearance of the captives in the quarantine station at Semlin was yet 
in my memory, and I had no particular desire to freshen it. But it 
seemed to have about it as much of the air of comfort as can ever be 
given to an establishment of the kind, and its situation is in every 
respect well chosen. It stands outside the town, and close to the sea- 
shore. A separate harbour belongs to it, in which fifty or sixty vessels 
may perform quarantine at the same time; while the lodging apartments 
are said to be adequate to the accommodation of two hundred persons. 
All this, however, | am enabled to state rather from the representations 
of others, than as the result of my own personal investigations; so I 
gladly pass to the old town, which, for many and obvious reasons, pre- 
sents greater attractions than the new, to wanderers who, like myself, 
have no knowledge of trade, and are not, if the truth must be spoken, 
very anxious to acquire it. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the general appearance of the old town, 
as beheld from the brow of the range of hills beneath the shelter of 
which it lies. A more intimate acquaintance with its localities had no 
tendency to remove the pleasant but strange impression which had thus 
been created. From the base to the brow of the castle rock you pass 
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by streets singularly narrow, of which the houses are all like those of 
the old town of Edinburgh, six or seven stories high. Many marks of 
worn-out splendour, too, are about them. Armorial bearings, for ex- 
ample, are numerously sculptured over the doorways; and the win- 
dows, though narrow and gloomy, are generally moulded with care, 
But the old town of Trieste is unusually filthy, even for the latitude of 
Germany, and you are glad to pass through it with as light a step as 
may be. Accordingly you hurry up the steep, till you reach a point 
where the street, properly so called, ends; and the cathedral, over- 
looked by the citadel, stands before you. Here then, at length, your 
researches may fairly begin. On your right are several antique and 
gloomy edifices, with high walls, communicating from the one to the 
other; these are the lodgings of the chapter, and if your modesty be 
not a burden to you, a knock at oneof the gates will obtain for you ad- 
mission into the really pretty gardens which Jie behind them. The art 
of gardening. is, to be sure, very little understood out of England. 
These, for example, are mere patches of grass, with a few flowering shrubs, 
and dwarf trees planted round them; but occupying terraces in the 
rock which overhang the new town, and commanding a noble view of the 
harbour and the bay, and the mountains of Carniola, they will scarce 
be overlooked by him whose sole business it is to find amusement 
where he can. Moreover, the uppermost of the row has been converted 
into a sort of museum, where fragments of the statues, some of them 
meager enough, which have from time to time been dug up or found in 
the vicinity of Trieste, are deposited. I do not recollect that there was 
one of these which, independently of its connexion with the days of 
old, would have attracted a second gaze from the most determined 
of sight-seers; and as I cannot boast of being warmed by the sort of 
enthusiasm that is necessary to the composition of a Monkbarns, my 
visit to the mutilated masses was a brief one. Yet one effigy there was, 
beside which my young companion and I lingered a good while; not 
because of any excellence that appertains to it, considered as a work 
of art; but because it represents the features, and records the fate, of 
Winkelman. I do not know how far the career of that illustrious 
antiquary may be familiar to the readers of these pages, but as it was a 
very curious one, and in many of its particulars singularly charac- 
teristic of the people from among whom he arose, I make no apology 
for giving a sketch of it. 

Jean Joachim Winkelman was born in Steindall, a town in the 
ancient marquisate of Brandenburg, on the 9th of December, 1717, 
He was the only son of a shoemaker, the height of whose ambition it 
was, torear up the future antiquary as a Protestant minister; and who, 
in order to secure for him the requisite education, worked very hard, 
and fared very poorly. It is sometimes difficult to account for the impulse 
which urges persons in the elder Winkelman’s situation, to postpone 
all personal ease and convenience, for the purpose of raising their 
children to a sphere above their own; but in this case we are at no loss 
to account for the proceeding. The son appears to have exhibited, from 
his earliest years, a singular thirst for study. The father (as fathers 
generally do) rated his boy’s powers at the highest, and both pursued 
the course which was to each acceptable; the one, from mere impulse 
or instinct, or the prompting of innate genius, if you will,—the other, 
because imagination was, with him, more powerful than reality. 
2E2 
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Education was not, in the beginning of the last century, so accessible 
in Germany as it is now; and though cheap in comparison with its cost 
in England, it was a great deal more expensive. The shoemaker was 
therefore hard put to it, in forwarding his son’s views; but he bore his 
privations gallantly, and the good work went forward, till sickness in- 
terfered. When Jean was as yet only in his ninth year, the shoemaker 
became incapable of further exertions, and was removed to an hospital, 
where the remainder of his days were spent; while the poor boy, with 
aspirations just awakened, and energies brought into play of which 
already he understood the force, was thrown upon the wide world penni- 
less. In this plight, he was on the eve of binding himself apprentice 
to a tailor, when M. Tophert, the rector of the college, or gymnasium, 
stepped forward to his assistance. That good man, by whom the pre- 
cocious talents of the child had been watched, not only contributed to 
his maintenance out of his own resources, but gave him the situation of 
chorister, in the church ; the profits of which, though slender, sufficed, 
with what he earned by private tuition, to support him through the 
course. Nor did his patron’s kindness end here. Being affected with 
blindness, he took young Winkelman into his family, “and employed 
him in the capacity of reader and secretary, as well as assistant in the 
public library, a position, of all others, the best suited to the genius of 
his protégé, and of which that protégé did not fail to make the most. 

The tastes of the young student had all, from the outset of his career, 
led him to the study ofantiquities. The books which he most delighted to 
read were not written in modern languages,-nor was his curiosity for a 
while awakened by any modern work of art, or discoveriesin modern science. 
He had no idea that excellence could be found in any thing that was of 
a date more recent than the era of the Constantines. Yet such was his 
insatiable avidity for knowledge, that there was scarce a subject to 
which, if cast in his way, he seemed disinclined to give his attention. 
He read ev ery book, more or less carefully, that the library of his native 
place contained, and became uncomfortable only when he found that its 
intellectual stores were exhausted. He accordingly made up his mind 
to go elsewhere, not as other people do, for the purpose of earning a 
livelihood, but literally in search of fresh treasures, with which the store- 
house of his most retentive memory might be filled. His first mi- 
gration carried him to Halle, where for two years he studied ; sustain- 
ing life on the most meager fare, and earning the means of procuring 
even that by tuition. Here pres history, anatomy, and even theo- 
logy, by turns engrossed him ; and in all of them he made extraordinary 
progress. But there was a restlessness upon him, a positive mania for 
travelling, which would not permit his settling "down to any distinct 
profession or calling; and under its influence he dreamed continually 
of visiting the most renowned parts of the earth. Poor fellow! these 
were the visions of an enthusiastic temperament, which as yet there ap- 
peared no chance of his indulging. Yet, where real genius is, difficulties 
never fail of melting before it: and Winkelman, in spite of all the ob- 
stacles which stood in his way, gained, at least in part, his aim. 

We find this extraordinary man still in the character of a poor 
scholar, visiting Dresden, and living in the gallery, which is its great 
treasure. We next see him striving to penetrate on foot, as far as 
Paris; but obliged, on account of the war, as well as by reason of his 
ignorance of the language, to turn back, after he had proceeded as far as 
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Francfort-on-the-Maine. He returned to Halle, and having failed of 
obtaining an appointment better suited to his powers, he became tutor 
to the children of the Grand Bailiff of Halberstadt. Next he passed into 
the family of M. Stollman, a captain of cavalry in the garrison of Osten- 
burg; then into that of another Grand Bailiff at Hemersliben ; and by 
and by, as assistant or joint-rector to a grammar-school in Scehausen, 
It does not appear that he ever neglected his duty to his pupils; though 
he prosecuted all the while his private studies with the assiduity that 
was habitual to him; for he never lay down to sleep till past midnight ; 
and four o’clock in the morning found him at his desk again. By these 
means he mastered the Latin, and English, and Italian languages ; wrote 
numerous commentaries on the Greek tragedians, applied himself more 
and more to the investigation of points connected with the history of 
the fine arts, and wore his very frame to a shadow. But higher prospects 
were before him, though it must be confessed, that he did not scruple to 
purchase their realization at a cost which a man of more steady principle 
would have been slow to pay. 

Winkelman got tired, as it was natural that he should, of the 
drudgery of a school; and following the custom of the age, he began 
to look about him fora patron or Meceenas among the great. The Count 
Von Bunau had just published his ‘‘ History of the German Em- 
ond which met, as it deserved, a very favourable reception, and to him 

inkelman resolved to make advances. He wrote to him respectfully, 
and after setting forth the nature of his own occupations, and alluding 
to the neglect with which he had heretofore been treated, he prayed 
that the count would give him a corner in his library, and permit him to 
make extracts from his historical collection, which could not fail to be 
excellent. The count was pleased with the tone of this letter, and hav- 
ing previously heard of the writer, he at once invited him to accept the 
office of librarian at his country-house of Nothenitz. More than grate- 
ful for the office, Winkelman at once accepted it: and was supremel 
happy when he found himself in circumstances comparatively easy, wi 
every facility afforded for the prosecution of those studies, to which he 
imagined that he had permanently devoted himself. 

He was thus occupied, digesting, as it would seem, the plan of his 
‘* History of the Principles of Art,” when M. Archinto, the Pope’s Nuncio 
at the court of Dresden, paid a visit to his patron at Nothenitz. The 
Nuncio was much struck with the extent of Winkelman’s information, 
and without meaning any thing, said, ‘‘ You ought to visit Rome.” 
These words haunted Winkelman’s memory like a passion ; he believed 
that they had been spoken by inspiration, and all his pursuits by which, 
up to this moment he had been engrossed, became distasteful to him. 
He embraced every opportunity of reverting to the subject, and heard 
with delight the Nuncio’s offers of protection and employment. 
‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ 1 will go.”” But the conclusion seems to have been 
more abrupt than the ecclesiastic had intended it to be, and the zeal of 
M. Archinto grew slack in proportion as Winkelman’s fondness became 
conspicuous. At length it came out, that no situation of trust could 
be given at Rome toa heretic, and that Winkelman, if he desired to be 
appointed a librarian in the Vatican, must embrace the Catholic faith. 
Who ever heard of an enthusiast, and especially a German, holding a 
form of faith other than cheap? Winkelman, without a moment’s 
hesitation, acceded to the proposal; and was, with all due solemnity, 
baptized, and received into the bosom of the Church. 
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It would be tedious to relate how he repaired to Rome, and became there 
the happiest of living men. All the treasures of Italy were now open to 
him, and all, both of natives and foreigners, who had any taste for the 
conversation of the learned, sought him out, and became his friends. 
Inaworldly point of view, moreover, he was independent, and above all, he 
had leisure to arrange, and throw into better form the materials of the works 
on which his fame was to rest. He put forth in succession “ The History of 
Art,” his “ Reflections on the Imitation of the Greeks, in Painting and 
Sculpture,” his “ Remarks on the Architecture of the Ancients,” and 
the other treatises which have rendered his name immortal. Yet, wide 
as the field of research was on which he found himself, it did not content 
him. He wandered all over Italy and Sicily; he lived for a time 
among the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and, as if inspired by 
what they presented, with a determination of seeing more, resumed his 
design—for some time laid aside—of voyaging to Constantinople and 
Egypt. Honours of all kinds were of course heaped upon him; and 
from almost every European capital he received invitations to come and. 
settle there. Buthe had adopted Italy as his country, and from Rome 
no bribe could tempt him permanently to transfer himself. 

Having at last made up his mind to undertake the Egyptian excur- 
sion, he resolved to visit, by the way, Munich and Vienna ; to both of 
which places he had been invited by the highest and noblest of their in- 
habitants. He travelled by the way of the Tyrol and Venice, and be-~ 
came, he could not tell why, oppressed with a sense of melancholy, 
which grew but the deeper, in proportion as the beloved land of his 
adoption receded from him. In fact, he utterly lost heart, and after 
a sojourn in both capitals, during which all sorts of honours were paid 
to him, he made up his mind to return to Rome. His companion, Ca- 
vacippi, the sculptor, describes his spirits as rising at every mile, which 
they compassed in that hurried journey; till at last, when the Alps 
- once more greeted him, he was again the happiest of men! They tra- 
velled through Carniola to Trieste, intending to take ship there, and 
proceed by water to Ancona; and at Trieste the sad event befel, of which 
the sight of his monument reminds the visiter. Somehow or another, 
it does not exactly appear in what way, the travellers were accosted at 
one of the stages near Trieste, by a ruffian of the name of Francisco 
Archangeli; a man who, for a murder committed in Venice, had been 
condemned to death; but whose punishment was afterwards commuted 
to banishment from the territories of the Republic. Doubtless, he was 
a person of some learning—sufficient, at least, to make himself agree- 
able to the single-minded antiquary ; for he made up to Winkelman, 
and by praising his works, induced him to exhibit the gold medals and 
other precious gifts with which he was loaded. From that moment, 
Archangeli became the antiquary’s attendant. He accompanied him to 
Trieste ; went with him to the same inn, and was assiduous in the de- 
ference which he paid to the historian, as well as more than ever enthu- 
siastic in admiration of the arts. At last the day came on which Win- 
kelman had determined to embark, and the ship was preparing to get 
under way, when the scoundrel came into the room of the unsuspect- 
ing antiquary, and entreated that he would favour him with a last 
inspection of the medals. Winkelman, who was busy reading in his 
chair, shut the book, rose, and knelt down to show the precious casket ; 
when the ruffian threw a cord round his neck, and endeavoured to 
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strangle him. With the strong impulse which the love of life creates, 
Winkelman sprang to his feet. He seized the cord with one hand, 
and strove with the other to push the assassin aside; but it was in 
vain. Archangeli drew his knife; and with three or four stabs, com- 
pleted his devilish purpose. Not, however, so as to reap the reward of the 
crime ; for Winkelman’s cries had alarmed a child, the daughter of 
the host, whom he had often fondled; and she entering the room at 
the moment, the assassin left the medals behind him, and fled. 

Winkelman survived about seven hours, long enough to forgive his 
murderer, and receive the last consolations of religion. The assas- 
sin was, I believe, taken and broke upon the wheel ; but that is a sub- 
ject with which, as a mere visiter to the effigy of the antiquary, I have 
no concern. 

From the Museum, as it is called, we passed on to the Cathedral, a 
stately edifice, of very ancient date, of which the great tower is said 
to be built on the foundations of a temple of Jupiter. I do not know 
what truth their may be in this assertion; but many Roman inscrip- 
tions, and several carvings are undoubtedly built into the wall; some 
of which may be deciphered without difficulty, though none appeared 
to me to have any strong historical claims upon the stranger’s notice. 
With respect, however, to the church itself, I have visited few out of 
Venice which, in its own peculiar way, seemed to me more worthy of 
* examination. It is in the Byzantine style, with circular arches, and 
richly inlaid with mosaics; while the different shrines, though not so 
gorgeous as those in the cathedral at Prague, are still perfectly be- 
dizened with gold and silver, from which the light of the lamps that 
burn continually come back upon you, multiplied to a very remark- 
able degree. Nor must I omit to make mention of a circumstance 
which, as it had recently occurred, gave, in our eyes, a frightful 
degree of interest to the gloomy mass of masonry in the centre of 
which we were standing. It is this: 

A short time previous to our arrival in the place, a woman having 
gone to evening prayer in the cathedral, lingered among its aisles so 
long, that the shadows of night began to gather round her. She 
looked up, and beheld that all the other worshippers were gone. 
Monks, canons, sacristans, doorkeepers, all were departed; and when 
she proceeded to try, first one gate and then another, all resisted her 
efforts. In a word, she was locked in; and neither by beating upon 
the huge oak panels, nor by screaming, could she make her unplea- 
sant situation known to any body. ‘She,accordingly described herself 
as gathering some of the choristers’ robes together, and making of 
them a sort of couch, on which she lay down; and she further stated, 
that not being troubled by any superstitious misgivings, she committed 
herself to the protection of the Virgin, and fell asleep. 

From that deep slumber she was at length awakened by the grating 
of hinges near the spot which she had selected as herlair. She opened 
her eyes, and seeing the pale light of the morning stream down from 
the lancet windows that were over her, a sort of persuasion, took pos- 
session of her mind that she was under the influence of a dream. She 
did not, therefore, move; and being screened by one of the large pil- 
lars, behind which she had established herself, she was enabled to 
watch, unnoticed by the actors in the strange scene, the progress of a 
little drama, which caused the blood to curdle in her veins. There en- 
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tered, by a small side-door, two of the canons of the church, one of 
whom she recognised as her own confessor. They carried between 
them a sack, filled with some heavy substance; and having carefully 
locked the door behind them, they dragged it into the chancel. There 
they threw it down; after which they passed a crowbar through: the 
ring in one of the flagstones of the pavement, and with some exer- 
tion of strength, heaved it up. 

‘* She will lie snug enough there,” said the one to the other, as he 
proceeded to untie the sack’s mouth, and to drag from it the body of 
a female, whose throat appeared to have been just cut. 

‘The sleepers in that vault are all quiet enough, and she will not 
come back to tell more tales than they.” 

As this was spoken, the priests cast the body into the tomb—let 
down the stone over it, and made a movement as if to depart. But 
before they could execute their purpose, the grating of a key in 
another lock was heard, and they stared at one another as if in alarm. 

** Hide the sack—quick—quick, behind the grand altar!” said one, 
‘and now let us robe, and be ready to celebrate mass.” 

It was done with the rapidity of thought. The bloody sack was. thrust 
behind the altar; the two priests withdrew into one of the vestries ; and 
in five minutes afterwards, were leading the devotions of a congregation, 
which had all but surprised them in the act of burying their victim. 

In ordinary cases, an Italian woman is very slow indeed to denounce 
a priest. Much wrong he may perpetrate of which she becomes cog- 
nizant, ere she will betray him; but there is a voice in human blood 
which causes the ears of the most obdurate to tingle, and loosens the 
tongue of the dumb to cry aloud for vengeance. The woman who 
had witnessed the horrible scene, rose, and went out pale and agitated, 
yet bent upon her purpose, to the head of the police. She demanded and 
obtained an audience; and told him how, if he acted with promptitude, 
the crime might be brought home to its perpetrators. There is no respect 
of persons throughout the Austrian empire, when the laws are out- 
raged, or crime committed ; and the officer proceeded without delay to 
the cathedral, and seized the two priests before the altar. There very 
hands were soiled with blood ; the bloody sack was found where the 
informant had stated; and the flat stone being rolled back again, the 
mangled corpse was dragged to light before the eyes of the astonished 
worshippers. And then it came out that the unfortunate creature having 
ministered to the brutal passions of these bad men, was in a state which 
would have rendered concealment for any length of time impossible; where- 
fore, to screen themselves, they had murdered her,and believed that the 
eye of Heaven would behold the deed, yet suffer it to go unpunished ! 

The priests were cast into prison, there to await the decision of the 
court, to which, after some necessary preliminaries should have been 
gone through, their case would be referred. While we were in Trieste, 
these had not yet been completed; but there seemed to be but one 
opinion among all with whom we conversed, that their sacred calling 
would not be pleaded in bar of the punishment, which guilt so atrocious 
had merited : and I have no doubt that they have long since followed 
their victim to the land where all things are forgotten. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S AXIOMS. 


Lavy Biessixcton must really have mercy upon us of the harder 
sex, or we shall grow intensely critical, and institute an inquiry whether 
or not she really has any literary faults or deficiencies whatsoever: a 
question which has hitherto been allowed to pass in the negative, as if 
by acclamation. That she writes the most graceful and feminine of 
verses, the most lively, and by turns the most touching of brief tales, 
the most piquant and entertaining of novels, and the most pleasant of 
travelling diaries,—all this we could not only generously admit, but mag- 
nanimously applaud: seeing, that if we refused to do so, the rest of the 
world would refuse to keep us in countenance. Nay—we could even 
forgive this gifted and accomplished lady for having placed on record 
by far the most solid, comprehensive, and acute estimate that has 
hitherto been made, of the most extraordinary and at the same time 
the most perplexing intellect that has illustrated our own day: for 
aniduitcedly Lady Blessington’s ‘‘ Conversations of Lord Byron,” 
do more to explain and illustrate his mental and moral character 
than all the ‘ Lives” of him put together—including his own, if what 
we have heard of that ill-used work be true. All these literar 
doings of Lady Blessington, trenching as some of them do on our hig 
Sanh seine we could, nevertheless have applauded or forgiven—or at 
east have seemed to do so. But when she fairly presents herself be- 
fore our critical tribunal in a character which has never yet been as- 
sumed with success by mortal woman—when, in a word, to the varied 
attributes of the Muses and the Graces she adds the piercing spear, and 
the protecting helmet and breastplate of the Goddess of Wisdom herself 
—what shall we say ?—It is really too much; and we shall try to find 
what is the prevailing error—for it must have one—in the book of 
Axioms which this lady has just added to the manifold list of her literary 
deeds. It is this, then—that their wisdom is, for the most part, the wis- 
dom of the heart not of the head. The great and only fault of 
these concentrated apophthegms is, that their writer is not a female 
Rochefaucault, and that many of her aphorisms will therefore be 
questioned by that numerous x Moll the world’s true worldlings”’— 
who hold that there is nothing else but selfishness in the human heart, 
and (a still greater libel on our common nature), that ‘‘ self-love and 
social are the same.” We would fain offer some examples in proof that 
the wisdom of this little volume springs from precisely the opposite 
source which generated that of the bitter and false Frenchman—that it 
consists of the fair flowers of a healthful heart (that true source of ‘* Les 
erandes pensées”) rather than the foul weeds of a world-distempered 
brain. But our space—not to mention our critical pride—forbids. All 
we can do is, to recommend this elegant little manual in an especial 
manner to that sex to whom its authorship does so much honour. 





* Desultory Thoughts and Reflections. By the Countess of Blessington. 
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426 The Spirit of the East. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST.* 


It is no very flattering praise of this work to say that it is by far the 
most liberal, as well as the most intellectual, that has hitherto made its 
_— on the subject of the country to whose institutions it chiefly 
refers—namely, Turkey. Nothing can be more meagre, vague, and un-~ 
satisfactory—where they are not absolutely false—than most of the 
general impressions that have been attempted to be conveyed to Euro- 
pean inquirers, and especially to English ones, relative to the * Spirit of 
the East,” and of the Turkish portion of it in particular. In fact, it 
may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that the only general im- 
area. even verging on the truth, that have been conveyed to us on 

urkish manners and habits, as connected with and dependant on the 
Turkish character, have emanated from female pens; and in one of 
those instances (that of Lady Mary Wortley Montague), the impressions 
relate to almost a century and a half ago; while in the other (that of Miss 
Pardoe’s “‘ City of the Sultan”), they are true only in the light in which 
a good romance is true; moreover, they are the truth seen through the 
distorting medium of educational prejudices, and the colouring medium 
of an imagination more oriental than that of the orientals themselves. 
Nor is it singular that we should have so long remained without an 
adequate work on the “Spirit of the East;” since no attempt has 
hitherto been made to investigate and illustrate that spirit, except under 
circumstances which were more than unfayourable,which were necessarily 
fatal to the truth. Our best travellers in Greece and Turkey have been 
individuals who have made passing visits—almost flying ones—to those 
countries—visits in which it was utterly impossible to catch even a 
vestige of that spirit, which lies much deeper than is generally supposed ; 
while those who had resided in the East for a sufficient time to enable them 
to catch glimpses of its prevailing character have had their attention di- 
rected ordevoted to other and more personal pursuits. Itremained therefore 
for Mr. Urquhart to perform the difficult, delicate, and most important 
office, of throwing what may be deemed a perfectly new light on many 
of the features of Turkish life and character—a task for which he had 
qualified himself by studies and investigations which few other Euro- 
ans have ever had an opportunity of making, and which we verily be- 
ieve none but himself ever before turned to so valuable an account, 
That the value of his work, and the interest and importance of its sub- 
ject matter, have hitherto been duly appreciated, we will not assert, 
until we find a more just impression prevailing in regard to both. But 
that very considerable interest and curiosity have been attracted to the 
topic, is proved by the fact of a new edition of Mr. Urquhart’s work 
being before us. Not till this work has penetrated to every portion of 
the empire, will just views be entertained as to “ The Spirit of the 
East,” and the mode in which that spirit should be dealt with in re- 
ference to English interests, and the duties which arise out of them. 
While we feel towards the Turks as barbarians, and treat them as such, 
we are exercising a barbarism of which they themselves would be 
ashamed. ; 
It would be injustice to Mr. Urquhart’s book to close our notice 





* « The Spirit of the East.” By D. Urquhart, Esq., 2 vols. Second Edition. 
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of it without referring to the large fand of entertainment and in- 
struction which it contains, apart from and in addition to that which ap- 
pertains to itstitle. It is, in fact, as a mere book of travels, one of the 
most pregnant and amusing that has been produced for many years. 





THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MRS. HEMANS.* 


ALTHOUGH the necessarily brief space allotted to our literary notices 
affords us poor scope for the expression of our opinions and feelings, 
touching the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, we must not allow such an ex- 
cuse to stand in the way of our assisting to disseminate that high and 
pure fame which belongs, and will ultimately be assigned, to this ex- 
quisite writer, whom we hold to have been, in some respects, without 
an equal, either in ancient or modern times. There is in much of the 
verse of Mrs. Hemans—indeed in almost all her short lyrical pieces— 
a degree of holy fervour, and a depth of poetic feeling, united with an al- 
most superhuman grace and elegance, and an harmonious sweetness and 
richness of style, which are not to be found in an equal proportion in 
any other productions of the pen in any language; and which, we 
verily believe, none but a female intellect and heart ever did, or ever 
will generate. In opening the highly-interesting volume now before 
us, which consists almost wholly of a memoir of Mrs, Hemans, by her 
sister, we fell at the first glance on a passage which illustrates in a very 
remarkable manner our opinion about this writer’s shorter pieces, as 
above expressed. It is as follows: 


** You speak ‘high words’ to me, dear friend! I gratefully feel them, and 
own their power. They remind me of Wordsworth’s beautiful expression— 


‘ To teach us how divine a thing, 
A woman may be made.’ 


“ And I, too, have high views, doubt it not. My very suffering proves it ;— 
for how much of this is occasioned by quenchless aspirations after intellectual 
and moral beauty, never to be found on earth! they seem to sever me from 
others, and make my lot more lonely than life has made it. Can you think 
that my fervent and aspiring mind ever passed through this world without 
suffering from that void which has been the complaint of all? ‘ Les ames dont 
Vimagination tient a la puissance daimer et de souffrir, ne sont ils pas les bannis 
Pune autre région? 1 know that it must be so—that ae earthly can fill 
it, and that it cannot be filled with the infinite, until infinity shall have 
opened upon it: for these intense affections are human ;—they were given to 
us to meet and answer human love; and though they may be raised and so- 
lemnized even here, yet I do believe it is only in the ‘better land’ that they 
ever did, or ever will approximate to the divine.” 


It is the depth of her modesty and simplicity that says all this. If 
ever the human affections did “ approximate to what is divine’—if 
ever the ‘‘quenchless aspirations after intellectual and moral beauty,” 
of which she speaks, did find their appropriate food on earth, it was in 
the breast and in the intellect of this half-divine woman: for such it is 
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no extravagance to call her, when in those moods of mind and of heart 
which dictated and executed the oo pieces to which we have re- 
ferred above. She adds, beautifully and truly, in the same letter, 


“Fear not for me any danger in the adulation which surrounds me. A mo- 
ment’s transient entertainment—scarcely even that at times—is the utmost 
I derive from things that ‘ come like shadows so depart.’ Of all things, never 
may I become that despicable thing, a woman living upon admiration |” 


We shall return to the life and works of Mrs. Hemans’in the course 
of their periodical appearance. In the mean time, we earnestly recom- 
mend them to the love and admiration of our poetical readers. 





CRANMER.* 


Ture isa novelty and originality, both in the style and the construc- 
tion of this work, which will attract towards it a certain degree of at- 
tention, even among those classes of readers who ‘do not usually addict 
themselves to productions of this nature. The writer, whoever he ma 
be, is evidently a character; and such persons, when they adopt the 
pen as a vehicle for setting forth their opinions and sentiments, whether 
on men, on books, or on “things in general,” never fail to communi- 
cate to their style an impress of themselves. The author of ‘‘ Cranmer” 
has done this at every page of his work ; and the result is a raciness and 
freshness which enhance the interest and value of all the pictures of 
real life which he takes upon himself to illustrate:—for much of the 
work is evidently ‘‘ founded on fact,” and some of the characters have 
their prototypes in the society of our own day. The chief source of 
the amusement to be derived from this novel will be found in the variety 
of characters and grades of life which it offers to the reader’s notice, and 
the off-hand and informal manner in which it introduces them—the 
author never heeding the epic propriety of their introduction, and their 
effect on the thread of his narrative, provided they contain the elements 
of entertainment, or offer food for reflection. This no ‘doubt has an 
ill effect on the consecutive interest of his plot; but the life and variety 
which it communicates more than compensate for this drawback. There 
is also not wanting a strong dash of romance in the fortunes of the hero, 
Reginald Cranmer; a quantum sufficient of love and rere? ; a tinge 
of satire—always, however, of a good-humoured cast; and finally, a 
profuse sprinkling (if we may use such a phrase) of that peculiar species 
of book-learning which rendered the Roxburghians so famous in their 
day. But after all, we must repeat, the main attraction of these volumes 
will be found in the wild and wilful way in which the writer throws the 
reins on the neck of his somewhat crotchety imagination, and allows it 
fairly to run away with him, up and down all manner of highways and 
by-ways—now starting off helter-skelter upon a metaphysical steeple- 
chase—now plunging its wilful head eye-deep into some profound well- 
spring of dark learning—now kicking up its feds at some passing straw 
or shadow—now dashing fetlock-deep into some newly-ploughed 
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field of modern discovery or improvement—now fairly unseating its 
rider, and leaving him (and to say truth sometimes the reader too) 
to ‘¢ toil after it in vain,” while it rushes headlong into the limitless fields 
of ‘ Church and State,” episcopacy and reform, dining and duelling, 
love and murder, and the unlike. In short, the writer of ‘* Cranmer,” 
and what is more to the purpose, ‘‘ Cranmer” itself, is an entertaining 
oddity; and if he and it sometimes take flights that are beyond the 
ordinary reader's comprehension (not to mention that of every body else 
—writer included)—we can at all events promise a fund of amusement 
to those who affect this sort of desultory and gossipping style. We 
will only add, that the numerous dialogues of this work will not be the 
less acceptable for reminding the lovers of books of those of the cele- 
brated Bibliomania. 





THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA.* 


Tue title of this book is sufficient guarantee that its pages include 
no small share of interest. That a man of intelligence and informa- 
tion, be he who he may, can have passed ‘‘ thirty years in India,” with- 
out having much to tell that home-keeping Europeans must desire to know, 
can scarcely be doubted ; and the promise is strengthened when (as in 
the present case) the party so circumstanced isa soldier. The author of 
these volumes entered the Madras service in 1809, and his subsequent 
career, up to the year 1838 (when, in consequence of the most melan- 
choly family bereavements, he retired suddenly from the service, and 
returned to England), brought him into connexion with a vast range of 
circumstances, and led him to the examination and knowledge of 
many districts of India and its varied population, which few Europeans 
have had the opportunities of becoming acquainted with; and the 
whole of the knowledge thus acquired, he has here laid before the 
reader, in a simple and unpretending manner, without any elaborate 
attempt at literary composition, but with a result that deserves our 
thanks and commendation. Nor will Major Bevan’s volumes be the 
less acceptable, because they look at the favourable side of the native 
character; since his long, intimate, and unbroken experience of that 
character, added to the highly favourable circumstances under which 
he was called upon to observe it, do not decrease the interest of the narra- 
tive or detract from its value. Perhaps the most popular portion of this 
work will be the numerous anecdotes and illustrations of the field sports 
of India, in which the tastes of the writer led him largely to participate, 
Next in interest to these, in a merely popular —_ of view, will be the 
Hindoo legends which are introduced ; since there is nothing more cal- 
culated than stories of this nature, to illustrate and explain the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social character of the people to which they relate. 
But after all, the real and permanent value of this work, will be found 
in the insight it furnishes into the actual social condition of both the 
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native and Euro population of India. In this point of view, it is 
an acceptable addition to the numerous and valuable works of a simi- 
lar kind that have preceded it; with this special advantage, that it 
brings down its information to the latest and most important and inte- 
resting period in the history and condition of the most singular empire 
that an enlightened people ever held over a semi-barbarous one. 





TOURING IN WALES+* 


Now that the touring season is so close at hand, and the happy idlers 
of the world are enjoying themselves by anticipation, in considering 
what particular course they shall take, we may perchance be doing an 
acceptable service by pointing attention to the exquisite country of 
which we have before us two most pleasant and efficient guides and 
travelling companions; one of them in the form of a “ Pedestrian 
Tour,” by Mr. Bennett, of Covent Garden Theatre—a gentleman 
favourably known to literature for his tasteful verses; and the other 
entitled ‘‘ Excursions in North Wales.” The first-named of these 
works assumes a less dry and formal character than that of a guide ; 
it is, in fact, a very pleasant personal narrative, which takes the reader, 
familiarly as it were, by the arm, and makes him the companion and 
confidant of the writer in all his varied wanderings, and in all the per- 
sonal feelings and reflections which arise out of them. But it does 
this in a manner which serves all the good purposes of a guide, and 
avoids all the bad ones. At the same time it contrives to aid in a very 
happy manner the sluggish imaginations of those readers who cannot 
make impromptu pictures for themselves, by placing before them very 
pretty etchings of no less than twenty of the chief objects of interest 
encountered in the tour ; and it also notes down for them some of the na- 
tive melodies that they may chance to hear on their way—not forgetting 
a few original verses suggested by the scenes and circumstances of 
the tour. Liveliness, good sense, and good-humour, are the charac- 
teristics of Mr, Bennett’s book : and what can be better then these in 
a travelling companion ? 

Mr. Bingley’s work is of a rather more formal character, and con- 
sequently more dry; but it has the merit of being more comprehensive 
peer and more adapted to the utilitarian procip®, which is the 
ashion of the day. It is, in fact, a guide, and nothing else: an ex- 
cellent thing to keep in the pocket of one’s travelling carriage for ad- 
vice and reference, but somewhat too soporiferous in its qualities to act 
the part of a friend and companion. The volume before us is a new 
edition, prepared by the son of the deceased writer, and completed up 
to the present time, by means of a lengthened tour and residence made 
for that express purpose. Both of the works are good and efficient of 
their kind, and we recommend our readers to glance at one or other of 
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them before they make up their travelling minds and portmanteaus for 
the prea season. 

Mr, nett’s book has, besides its twenty pretty etchings, a useful 
table of the distances, inns, objects of insainats fishing 7 al &c., 
but no map. Mr. Bingley’s, has a map, but no etchings. Let the rea- 
der choose (if he can) between the two: unless he prefer the better 
course, of compassing both. 





SIX YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN ALGIERS.* 


Ir must be a barren pen indeed that could not extract the materials 
for much instructive entertainment out of a “Six Years’ Residence in 
Algiers ;” and such a penis not that of the Diarist whose pleasant 
volume is now before us. In fact, the only serious deficiency of the 
work is the circumstance of the state of things to which it relates 
having become in almost all respects a matter rather of history than ob- 
servation: the Diary from which these pages are extracts having been 
written between thirty and forty years ago, and Algiers having during 
that period assumed an entirely new aspect, in every point of view, 
except precisely those physical ones to which the record here set down 
does not relate. With this one drawback, which is however a serious 
one, the Diary was written under very favourable circumstances,—the 
writer being the wife of the British Consul-general at Algiers, and the 
dates of it comprising a period full of political interest, and presenting 
many events, both public and social, which are highly illustrative of the 
state of manners prevailing at the time. The great attraction of a work 
of this nature is the realizing effect produced by the mode in which the 
information is noted down, at the very moment as it were of its occur 
rence, and the consequent certainty one feels that no art or labour has 
been ueed in dressing it up for our use or approval. The result of this 
mode of composition (if such it can be called) is, that the most imma- 
terial circumstances acquire a present and immediate interest which, 
under any other form whatever, they would wholly want, except in the 
eyes of the individuals to whom they more immediately relate. Among 
the public events included in this family record are two several revolu- 
tions, by which the reigning Dey was deposed, and another substituted 
in his place. It appears that the mode of death offered to the Dey in 
the last case, presented itself in the shape of a cup of coffee sweetened 
with ground diamonds instead of sugar,—as an especial compliment to 
his doomed highness,—who it appears preferred the ordinary and vulgar 
mode, of strangling. The method of managing these matters is (or 
was) very characteristic, and at the same time consoling to all the par- 
ties (but one) that are concerned in it. The revolution, and conse- 
quent execution which preceded (by a few months only) that referred to 
above, is thus notified in the Diary. ‘7th. Our Janissary returned 
from town in great consternation, and came into the drawing-room, 
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saying that the Turks had risen, and were going to kill the Dey.” 
‘¢ Further accounts, about eleven o’clock, were sent to us from town, 
saying that Pacha Achmet (the reigning Dey) was shot, &c.—they cut 
off his head, and carried it to show the new Dey, his successor, who is 
called Ali Pacha.” ‘In the evening we heard that every thing was 
quite quiet, and the usual order was restored in town.” Here isa 
miniature epic—the’ Beginning, the Middle, and the End, in as many 
periods, 
“To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
—— in this petty pace from Dey to Dey. 
c. 

The Diary of the Consul-general’s lady occupies about two-thirds of 
the work; the remaining portion is made up of recollections by her 
daughter, who was with her parents during the whole of their residence 
in Algiers. The latter is by no means the least amusing portion of the 
work, and the whole forms a pleasant and readable volume. 





THE DUKES OF NORMANDY.* 


Tae very laudable and useful object of this volume is, to supply an 
obvious deficiency in our historical literature—namely, a distinct and 
comprehensive sketch of the lives and deeds of the Norman princes, 
from the period at which the sagacity and courage of Rollo first raised 
and established the independent Duchy of Normandy (in 912), to that 
of the expulsion of John of England, twelfth duke, by Philip Augustus 
of France, in 1204. The intimate connexion of this subject with the 
more immediate history of our own country, gives it a commanding inte- 
rest with all students of English History; while the comparative inde- 

ndence of the rule of the Norman dukes has hitherto dissevered their 

istory too much from that with which it is so intimately blended. 

This volume is one among the few of an historical character, in which 
the materials are not either injuriously condensed, or needlessly and 
fruitlessly spun out. It preserves the happy medium which is so ex- 
tremely desirable, but so singularly rare, in works of this nature; and 
it is altogether executed in a very creditable and satisfactory manner. 
An extensive examination of the old and obsolete writers (chiefly of 
France), both in prose and verse; a careful and judicious estimate of 
their various testimonies, and of the due balance between them where 
they disagree; and lastly, a copious use of M. Thierry’s excellent 
‘* Histoire de la Conquéte de l’Angleterre, par les Normands ;”—these 
have enabled Mr. Duncan to produce a work of real interest and of per- 
manent value to all students of history, but especially to that large 
majority of them who cannot or will not penetrate to its original springs. 





* The Dukes of Normandy, from the time of Rollo, &c. By J.Duncan, Esq., B.A,y 











